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WiMTsa 18 upon my brow, and in my heart — the dark, 
the sombre, the hopeless winter of age ; with no bright 
spring to gladden the straining eye of expectation, no 
warmer season, no flowery hours, beyond ! 

Winter is upon my brow, and in my heart — the 
Btem, cold, sorrowful winter of i^e : bnt not the winter 
as it comes to some, after a long and sunshiny life of 
joy treading upon joy, and of one pleasant cup drained 
after another till the sated and the weary spirit sees 
the hour of rest approaching with the calm glad hope 
of peaceftJ slumber, destined to end in another day 
as bright, as fiill of glory and enjoyment! 

Time, that has blanched the htur and dimmed 
the eye ; Time, that has bent the powerful frame and 
relaxed the vigorous sinew ; Time, that obliterates so 
many things from the tablets of memory — is it Time 
that has blotted out the joys, the hopes, the feelings, 
that were once bright and clear in this stony heart? 
is it Time that has rendered the past a fearful chaos 
of dark remembraiiceB ; the future, a vision of terrible 
apprehensions ? 

Alas, no ! Time has broken down the strength of 
limb, blanched the jetty locks that curled around my 
brow in youth, dimmed the bright eye that gazed 
unshielded on the sun, made the hand tremble and 
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the bead to bow. All the slow ruin that he works 
on man, Time has wrought on me ; but he has refused 
me all those blessings which soften and alleviate the 
destructive power of his calm deliberate hand. He 
has taken away no dark memory of the past, he has 
assuE^ed no pang, he has relieved me of no biirden, 
be has removed no regret, he has given no hope, 
be has withheld even the consolation of decay, be bas 
denied me death itself. Lingering onward, beyond the 
allotted space of man, I seem still approaching to an 
end that is not reached ; and, as if the agonies of the 
heart had hardened into marble the external &ame, the 
ruin of these fleshly limbs marches with the same slow 
progress which marks the decay of the dark and 
gloomy arches amidst which I dwell. 

I can remember yonder wide and spreading elm, 
which shadows the fountain before the door of the 
abbey, a sapling tree, scarce higher than my staff. I 
can remember yon iron chain, now worn and corroded 
with the rust, which attaches the cup to the stonework 
round the spring, new and polished from the hands 
of the workman. But Time, which has spread out the 
tree in its majesty, has left me withering even more 
slowly than it has sprung up ; and, though the cor- 
roding rust upon my heart has entered more deeply 
into my soiil than that upon the chain has gnawed 
into its links, I fear — alas ! I fear — that long after the 
iron has snapped asunder, and the cup has fallen to 
the ground, the weary chain of hours will still exist 
for me, and this worthless &ame will still be linked 
to the earth It hates. 
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Listen, and you shall hear ; for the tale may be in- 
structive to others ! Nor is it painful to myself to tell : 
for every act — for every thought, of that dark, melan- 
choly history, is as clearly before my eyes, at each 
moment of existence, as it was in the time of its per- 
formance. The past — to me, the dreadful past ! — is 
one eternal present ; and the Promethean vulture of 
remorse preys on me now, and for ever. 

I remember myself once a sunny child ; and the 
gay, light-hearted maidens of my mother playing with 
the glossy locks of my dark-brown hair, and vowing 
that I was the prettiest boy that ever had been seen ; 
crying, " Well a-day ! what a pity he is not the eldest 
son!" 

I remember myself in those spring moments of 
early life, sitting by my sweet mother's knee, and 
gazing up into her soft hazel eyes, and reading there 
a whole volume of deep maternal love. I remember, 
too, having seen those eyes turned from me to my 
elder brother, and to have mirked a sigh break even 
&om amidst the smiles that, in those days, hung upon 
her lips. 

I remember myself, in that f^ of eagerness and 
superabundant life, running by the side of my father's 
battle-horse, when he rode forth to join the armies 
of the emperor, about to carry warfere into France ; 
and I remember very well his bending down and 
blessing me, for a bold, brave boy. 

I remember myself, in those hours of emulation, 
when the active spirit within struggles for objects 
beyond that which the feebleness of the young body 
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can attfun. — I remember myself atriving with my 
brother, some three years older than myBelf, in all 
his sports and pastimes; and prondly feeling, that I 
was not so iar behind him as the difference of our 
years might justi^. Yet was the rivalry without 
jealousy. I loved him well ; for my heart was framed 
to love things around it — to love too well, too deeply, 
too wildly, all and every thing with which it could 
make companionship ; all and every thing which it 
could enjoy and esteem. The singing of the sunmier 
birds, in those young days, had a charm of a peculiar 
kind for me : it was not alone that it pleased my 
ear ; but the deep melody of nature's voice found its 
way in thrilling accents to my heart, and won my 
love for those that poured it forth. I felt moumfii) 
when the yearly time of song was over ; and I should 
no sooner have thought of sending a bolt from my 
cross-bow at one of the sweet choristers of spring, 
than I should of turning my tiny da^er i^ainst my 
own young breast. The flowers, too, — I loved the 
flowers : I watched them opening, I watched them 
in their bloouL; 1 would stoop down and gaze into 
their bosoms of purple and gold, as if I could read 
there the bright secret of their mysterious life, and 
trace the fanciful link of association between their 
being and my own. When they withered, and when 
they died, too — especially if the blight fell upon some 
lavourite, which 1 had long nourished and daily gazed 
upon — I could have wept: I should have wept, 
perhaps, if shame had not closed the fountain of my 
tears. 
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Wo be to tbose that blast such feelings! and a 
curse upon that fate which destroys them ! For, just 
as they are intense and fine, so are they frail and 
destructible ; jnst as they are bright and deep-rooted, 
BO do they leave behind a darkness and a chasm. 
What can I feel now ? what can I love now ? what 
have I felt and loved for more than sixty years? 

I was speaking of my brother. I loved him well 
— oh, how well! — for there were moments when he 
was kindly towards me ; and when flashes of affec- 
tion broke forth towards his little Karl, which woke 
up all the warm feelings of my heart. It is true, that 
even irom a boy he was of a wayward and a gibing 
nature ; fond to mock and to irritate ; careless of in- 
flicting wounds, or causing pain ; haughty and proud, 
bat brave and generons ; and often, when he had 
struck a blow which could never be forgiven, the 
better spirit would rise up, and he would strive to 
wash it out by a torrent of noble actions. 1 loved 
him well; and I can see him now, with his roagher 
features, and his broader form, standing on my father's 
other hand, whilst I played with the dagger in hie 
belt — the dagger, covering its sharp and deadly blade 
in the soft, seemly sheath of velvet and of gold, I 
have thought, full often, that that dagger, with its 
splendid mountings, was but too like myself — bright, 
Iwautiful, and innocent, till moved by some strong, 
commanding power ; and then, what a deadly instru- 
ment in the hand of Fate ! I remember him well, stand- 
ing, as I have Bfud, by my father's side, and pleading 
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for some pennisMon, or some indulgence, to he 
granted to Iiia younger brother ; and I have seen and 
known, while he so pleaded, that he sought to make 
compensation for some pain which he had inflicted — 
for some harsh jest, or unkind action. But I must not 
pause longer on individual remembrances, nor call up 
detached pictures from the past; but rather proceed 
with my tale, as a connected history, shewing the 
dark ciirrent of events in one continuous stream. 

We grew up thus from infancy to boyhood, in- 
structed under able masters, in all that befitted our 
age to learn. In the ordinary studies of the day, I 
believe I was more quick than he was ; at least, I 
made greater progress : but in those things he strove 
not to rival me ; and, perhaps, it was want of emu- 
lation on his part which gave me any degree of 
advantage. He contemned that learning in which 
the braiu alone is occupied ; he looked upon it as 
the portion of the monk, the schoolman, or the lawyer 
■ — beings for whom he entertained a sovereign con- 
tempt ; and he left it to me, as one destined, by that 
fate which had made me a younger brother, to take 
the gown at a future period, and to inherit the rich 
benefices which our family could command. In these 
things, theq, he strove not with me; the subtleties 
of scholastic logic, he called, most truly, a perversion 
of human reason. The beauties of ancient literature, 
the immortal poesy of Greece and Rome, he felt not, 
he loved not, he sought not to comprehend. For 
the art of the statesman, he had, indeed, some rever- 
ence; and, in some degree, loved those clear and 
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definite sciences wliicli exercise the mind, while they 
leave imagination to sleep andiBturbed. 

The imagination was my portion, end whatever 
was tinged with it had beauty in my eyes. The lore 
of ancient Greece and Rome, the tale of minstrel or 
troubadour, the wild lay of the peasants in our native 
woods, the strange legends and superstitions of river, 
and forest, and stream, — all had their charms for me. 
Eloquence, too, divine eloquence ! that gift which 
comes nearer than aught else on earth to inspiration — 
oh, how my very spirit bent and trembled to its power ! 
how I have been rapt and carried away by the orations 
of the mighty dead! how often, in poring over the 
page breathing with the eternal £re of their magic 
words, have I not forgotten my age, my country, 
my habits, and felt all the feelings, thought all the 
thoughts, and been shaken with all the passions, that 
shook the auditory in the Forum or the Areop^us ! 

But these were not all our studies. The sons of 
a proud and warlike race, of a high nohle, in a land 
where hostilities existed as often between the princes 
of the confederation as between that confederation and 
its external enemies, it was my father's will that we 
should be taught all that we could learn of military 
exercises, all that could be taught, in short, in that 
age, of the science of war. Nor was it to my brother 
alone that he afforded sach instruction ; to me, also — 
to me, though destined to the chnreh, he gave an 
education the most fitted to make such a profession 
unpalatable to me. It is true, indeed, that the clergy, 
especially of our laud, were oilen called upon to draw 
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the Bword, and defend with the strong hand those 
rights which neither eloquence nor justice could 
always protect. But still, a natural distaste to the 
destiny which others allotted to me, was sadly in- 
creased by the instructions which my father gave in 
all those sports and exercises so pleasant, so re&esh> 
ing to the elastic limbs of youth and health. To wield 
the sword; to chaise the lance ; to curb the strength 
— the wild and fiery strength — of the unbroken war- 
horse; to pitch the heavy bar; to hurl the massy 
disc ; to leap, to wrestle, and to swim — relieved the 
heaviness of other studies, and gave to my young 
frame that power and activity which fitted it for the 
camp far more than for the cloister. 

It was here, too, that came my real competition 
with my brother. Often he would seem to lie by in 
idleness, till he was startled from bis slothfiil mood by 
my near approach in those very exercises on which he 
prided himself; and then he would take a sudden 
start forward in the race, leave me far behind, and 
scoff at me with triumphant scorn for my disappointed 
hopes and baffled efforts. It became painful to me — 
it became terrible! The ei^er rivalry, the frequent 
expectation and disappointment, would have been 
enough, without the jest, and the gibe, and the 
mockery ; but when those were superadded, it would 
drive me for a time into fits of passion, which only 
added to the scorn with which he treated me. Thus 
passed the hours till I bad reached my fourteenth 
year: thus grew up feelings, in our mutual hearts, 
which, had fate placed the barrier between os that at 
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one time seemed inevitable, miglit bat have been re- 
membered in after years as the offspring of cbildish 
quarrels and idle jealousy. As it was, they were des- 
tined to go on like some moantain stream, which, gay 
and brawling in the summer sunshine, frets and foams 
in sparkling activity against every obstacle that it 
meets, but does harm to nothing; till, when the rtun 
&11b on the summits above, it is joined on its course 
by a thousand accessory streams, grows dark and 
furious, powerfiil and overwhelming, and rushes down, 
a torrent, over the land below, sweeping away peace, 
and happiness, and prosperity, in its angry course. 

At the ages of fifteen and of eighteen, the &te of 
my brother and myself was to be determined, as far as 
the choice of our fiiture paths throngh life was des- 
tined to affect it. Choice, did I say? there was 

DO choice ; it was detenuuied by others. At the age 
of eighteen, he gladly prepared to accompany his 
lather to the tented field, to know all the keen and 
exciting pleasures that suited his age, his character, 
and his habits ; while I, then but fifteen, wafi destined 
to be sent from my paternal roof, to pursue, in the 
dobters of Oberzell, those studies which were requi- 
site for holding a high station in the church. While 
he was to go forth, mingling amongst the bright, 
and the gay, and the happy, contending for glory in 
the fields of feme — fields, whose very air is joy and 
satisfaction — I was destined to bury my bright youth 
in the dull shadows of a convent, never to come forth 
hut at brief intervals, till I was shackled with irre- 
vocable vows, bound to a profession for which I was 
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unfitted, cut off from the scenes and the pnrsiiits that 
I loved, chained like a slave to a heavy oar, which 
I was to ply through life with equal unwillingness and 
pain. 

While yet between me and that consummation of 
my fate lay a glad space of intervening hours, I was 
able, with the blessed power of youthful imt^nation, 
to cast away from me the thought of my coming 
doom, and to enjoy the present, with but few thoughts 
of the painful fixture. But, during the six months 
previous to my retirement to Oberzell, I was like the 
navigator, mentioned in some wild legend I have rend, 
who, sailing on a calm and summer sea, found sud- 
denly the wind drop away, but his vessel drawn by 
some unknown power towards an immense black rock, 
seen faintly rising above the fiir edge of the distant 
waters. At first it seemed all fair to him (so ran the 
tale), and he looked about, and smiled to see the soft 
motion with which his bark bore on across that peace- 
fiil sea. Then came curiosity as to what was that 
mighty mass, that every day grew larger and larger 
to his approaching eyes ; then came awe and appre- 
hension, as its frowning features became more distinct, 
and he found that by no art could he turn the vessel 
from its onward course ; then came the agony of 
terror and despair, as nearer and more near, swifter 
and more swift, he was hurled forward to the black 
and gloomy crags, against the base of which he saw 
the waves that bore him rushing with unceasing vio- 
lence; and then, raising his hands to heaven, he 
called for aid in the hour of agony, but called in vain. 
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Such was the passing of those six months to me. 
At first, I would not think of the fate that bad been - 
announced to me ; I hoped that something might turn 
it aside ; I &ncied that something might delay it, or 
render it more bearable. But, as time went on, and 
day by day brought it nearer, fancy refused to wd 
me — hope deserted me; every hour, every moment, 
added to the pangs which I felt. I brooded over 
my condition ; I pictured to myself all that was 
gloomy, all that was sad, in the state to which I 
was doomed ; I contrasted my own lot with my bro- 
ther's ; and imi^ination, while it shadowed over the 
prospect for me with clouds and darkness intermin- 
able, shewed me bis iiiture life, all smiles and sun- 
shine, all brightness, activity, and joy. Still the 
hours hurried me rapidly on : I saw the preparations 
for my departure made; I saw the dark robes — 
sombre images of the garniture of my fiiture years — ■ 
prepared with busy hands ; I saw my mother weep as 
she gazed upon them; and, looking forth from the 
window of my chamber, I beheld, in the court-yard, 
the proud and prancing chargers which were to bear 
my brother to the field; his gay pages in glittering 
array, and hia bright and costly panoply made ready, 
with all that could give splendour and brilliancy to hia 
outset in the bright career that lay before his steps. 
Oh, how my heart burned, aa I compared the two 
with each other ! Oh, how I pondered, in dark de- 
spur, over the bitter portion that was assigned to me I 
I had never yet thought of avoiding it : I had known 
too well all those harsh arrangements, which admit no 
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modification, in the families of the high nobility of 
onr native land. 

But the mind of man is full of strange contra- 
dictions ; and despair itself will generate the wildest 
hopes. It was in the moment of the darkest and 
most gloomy conviction of being destined to a life of 
misery, that first rose the expectation of being able 
to change my fate — of being able to more my father, 
by prayers and entreaties, to suffer me to choose a 
profession better snited to my nature, and to seire 
in the field, even under that brother whose chance of 
primogeniture kept me from fortune and the light. 
It was during the night that such thoughts came 
across me, as, lying on my restless bed, I pondered 
over all the dark and frowning features of the future ; 
and with the first dawn of the morning I was up, 
and watching for my father's coming forth, to prefer 
my suit with all the enei^y and wilduess of despair. 

It was not long ere I had the opportnnity I sought 
for, I represented to him all my horror of the pro- 
fession to which he destined me ; I shewed him it was 
contrary to my habits, to my wishes, to my feelings, 
to my nature, to my character. He heard me calmly ; 
and, casting myself on my knees before him, I be- 
sought him to give me any other fete but that : to let 
me serve in the army, under himself and under my 
brother ; to let me win dbtinction, and found for 
myself a new race, as many a younger son had done. 
I asked no share of the wealth or the lands which 
were destined for the elder child ; I asked but a 
battle-horse and a good sword, and my father's name 
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to befriend me ; and, as he laid big liand upon my 
bead, and Buffered bis fingers to play, iritb a smile, 
amongst tbe brigbt curls of my bur, I fondly fVtncied 
tbat be felt my petition to be reasonable, and was 
about to grant it. 

He spoke, and all my bopea vanisbed into air. 
His son, be said, must never act tbe part of a poor 
adventurer : be approved not, eitber, of younger 
brotbers rivalling tbeir elders in tbe profession of 
arms. Sucb tbings of):en ended ill, he s^d. Neither 
could he consent to all the ricb benefices in our 
family, which would make me wealthy and powerful, 
being cast away, and lost to his house for ever. As to 
my dislike to the profession of tbe church, that was but 
a boyish whim, be told me ; all professions bad their 
conveniences and inconveniences, end, of all that he 
knew, tbe cburcb bad tbe greatest pleasures and the 
fewest discomforts. He ended, by bidding me make 
up my mind to depart immediately, as my very opposi- 
tion to bis wishes shewed tfae necessity of my conduct 
being determined at once- 

In four-and-twenty hours I was on tbe road to 
Wurtzbnrg, with a deep and settled melancholy crush- 
ing down every youthful feeling, darkening all hopes, 
embittering all enjoyments. The beautifiil scenes 
through which we passed might as well have been a 
desert; the magnificent aspect of the city itself, with 
its amphitheatre of vine-covered hills, took not the 
elight^t particle from the horror with which I beheld 
it. Plunged into tbe old convent of Oberzell, I pur- 
sued my studies under the direction of some of the 
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monks ; and one of them especially, the prior of the 
place, took every means to soothe my woanded spirit 
Bod disappointed feelings, to gain my confidence, and 
to soften my lot. I was sufiered to retain, while under 
the preliminary instruction of the brothers, all the 
attendants and equipage to which my rank and pro- 
spects entitled me. My exercises and amusements were 
not forgotten ; and I might have been even more 
happy than I was before — for my rivalry with my 
brother no longer irritated and disturbed me — had 
it not been that the aspect of the cloister, and the 
presence of the monks, constantly kept before my 
eyes the prospect of that fate which seemed to me a 
darker interment than even that of the grave itself. 

■Though I resisted not my Other's will, — though 
the pride of my nature would not descend to any 
further entreaty or petition ; yet, I concealed not 
my feelings, and expressed the melancholy and the 
gloom that I experienced, in my letters both to my 
&ther and to my mother. To my brother I never 
wrote — I know not well why. It might be a pre- 
sentiment, but I cannot tell. 

About this time, the Bishop of Wurtiburg invited 
me &om the convent to spend a time with him in his 
splendid palace ; and, while I remained there, he dis- 
played before my eyes all the luxury, the amusement, 
the enjoyment, which can be combined with high 
station in the church. I believe it was done at the 
su^estion of my &ther, in order to reconcUe me 
to my profession, and to shew me that it was not so 
dull and lifeless as I imagined. But the effect was 
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quite the reverse from tliat which he, prohably, ex- 
pected to be produced : my gloom grew darker ; my 
melancholy acquired only the greater intensity from 
the aoenea of gaiety and splendour which were dis- 
played before my eyes. I felt, indeed, that the pro- 
fession of the church, especially in our religion, was 
as night, contrasted with the daylike actiyity for which 
man was born: that it was night — all night; and, 
though the bright moon might shine upon it, and give 
even intense light and shade, it still remained the 
dark part of existence. I felt tiiat, though some might 
find a pleasure in the brighter spots on which the 
moonlight fell, the shadow and the obscurity were 
all for me. I felt, that the splendour, and the pa- 
geant, and the pomp, the luxurious feasting, the sly 
jeBt, the flowing wine-cup, were all stains upon a 
profession which must draw its brightness Irom a 
higher source. I felt, that he who therein would 
find enjoyment must derive it from the mind — from 
powerful enthusiasm, from aspirations above the world, 
from hopes and prospects beyond this mortal life. I 
felt — I felt, even then, young as I was, that to many 
a man, such motives, such inducements, might shed 
a splendour through the dark and gloomy regions of 
the cloister ; and, if I could have derived a consola- 
tion from any thing in my hard lot, it would have 
been from practising the austerities of the anchorite, 
and striving for the ennobling virtues and glorious 
enthusiasms of the saint. But, alas ! I felt, also, that 
such things were not for me ; that animal power and 
life waa strong within me ; that the fiery and impa- 
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tient blood which flowed through my veins required 
the aame fields wherein my ancestors had fought — 
required the same scenes in which they had mingled — 
required to act, and feel, and love ; and not to freeze 
in the slow and feelingless current of a profession 
whose only warmth, and whose only light, are derived 
from the star which shines from beyond the tomb. 

More sad, more gloomy, more desponding, I re- 
turned from the palace of the bishop to the monkish 
cloister. Despair was now at its height ; I would put 
no restraint upon myself; I would make use of no 
exertion. I gave myself up to apathy and idleness ; 
I never went forth to take exercise. I would read the 
dull books of scholastic theology which were open 
before my eyes; I would hear the duller lectures of 
the brothers appointed to teach me : but the lettered 
page scarcely passed beyond my eye, and affected not 
my understanding ; the droning lesson of my pre- 
ceptor slept in my idle ear, and had no eflTcct upon my 
brain, or on my heart. The good prior often tried to 
tempt me forth to ride or walk ; and, as I acted upon 
no system — as that which hung upon me was gloom, 
not sullenness, I went wherever he asked me, 1 did 
whatever he bade. But the short walk that he led 
me, aloi^ the bank of the river, or the slow pace of 
his lazy mule, afforded but little exercise to one 
accustomed from infancy to the wild sports of the 
forest, and the vigorous games of military aspirants. 
The greater part of my time I sat and mused on what 
might have been, and in those musings I grew old 
before my time. 
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Such a state of things could uot go on long ; 
and I had been absent from my home little more than 
a year, when I felt a sudden change come over my 
health. A languor fell upon me ; my cheek began to 
burn, and my brow to ache; and I could hear the 
rushing of the red stream of life, as it poured, like 
some tomultaous torrent, along the course of my 
young reins. I felt that I was ill ; I hoped that { 
was dying; and when the prior remarked my state 
of sickness, and demanded what he could do for me, 
I replied, " Nothing, but send me back to die at 
home." 

That request was immediately complied with ; 
but, before the heavy vehicle in which I was placed 
had reached the spot where my paternal dwelling 
rears its massy walls and bastions above the river, 
recollection left me, and I was borne into the castle of 
my &thers in a state of wild delirium. I have no 
remembrance of any thing that passed for several 
days. What I raved of I cannot precisely tell ; but I 
have reason to believe, from some words that my 
mother let Ml at an aft:er period, that my thonghts 
and my words still turned upon the dark subject of 
my future fete. Let ns pass over that, however, and 
speak of matters more important to my history. 

When I awoke and found myself at home — 
would to God that I had never beheld that home 
again! — I found myself tended by my mother, and 
by several of her maidens; bnt by another person, 
also, whose dress bespoke her of a rank equal to 
our own, though her iace was quite unfamiliar to 
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mj eyes. It was that of a. girl of, perhaps, fifteen 
years of age, — young, and hright, and beautiful as the 
morning. Her figure was slight, and full of all the 
light elegance of youth ; every line was moulded in 
symmetry, and every movement sparkled with grace. 
When first I beheld her gazing at me, the small and 
archil^ mouth, which neither the chisel of the sculp- 
tor nor the pencil of the limner ever equalled, was 
smiling to see a look of renovated health come back 
into my worn and hi^ard features ; and the long, 
liquid eyes, shining through their dark eyelashes, like 
the evening star pouring its sweet light from the 
shadowy vei^e of night, beamed up with pleasure, to 
think that she should bear my mother the glad tidings 
pf the first good change in my disease. 

It was early in the morning, and she had stolen 
in to ask the nuree, who sat by pie, the tidings of 
the night ; and, as soon as she had heard them, 
and saw with her own eyes that I was better, she 
tripped away with a step of light, her heart thrilling 
with the joy she was to give to others. The first 
rational words I bad spoken for many days were to 
inquire who she was ; and the reply of the nurse, that 
it was the Lady Leonora of Weilbei^, explained to 
me the whole. I had seen her when we were both 
children; and, even at that early age, I had heard 
that she was destined for my brother's wife. Oh, 
hateful custom, abhorrent to all the sweet sympathies 
and finest feelings of man's nature, which binds to- 
gether, without one sympathetic tie, withoat one link 
between heart and heart, the unwilling hands of two 
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lordly slares to custom ; binds them, even in the 
cradle, to the &te which is to make them mberafale 
for eyer ! Leonora was destined, almost from her 
birth, for the bride of my brother ; and, on her fitther's 
death, she had been remoTed, according to his will, 
which appointed my father her guardian, to the pa- 
ternal mansion of her tiiture husband. There I now 
found her, in her surpassing loveliness ; and there, 
during the long period of my slow convalescence, 
she attended me with the care and affection of a 
ebter, and called me erer by the endearing name of 
brother. 

If I envied him before, how did I envy my brother 
Ferdinand now [ But let it not be thought that I 
weakly, that I criminally encouraged feelings which 
could only make me more nnserable than I was. I 
envied him the more, only because I saw that a new 
star was destined to shine npon his lot, but I would 
not suffer myself to think that the star might ever 
hare been mine. She called me brother, and I was 
determined to look upon her as a sister : I felt that 
I could love her better than I had ever loved my 
brother; I felt that no harsh word, no cutting gibe 
&om those sweet lips would ever turn, even for a 
moment, the better feelings of my heart to gall. I 
took a pleasure in fancying that she, by her gentle- 
ness and kindness, might create a new bond of union 
between myself and Ferdinand, which m^ht, perhaps, 
tend to soften the younger brother's lot. Great plea- 
sure did I find in that idea — much pleasure, much 
dangerous pleasure, perhaps, in thinking of her. I 
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had her society, also, sU to myself: my father and 
my hrother were still absent with the army ; my mo- 
ther had lost much of the activity of youth ; and, as 
strength and health returned in the free air of my 
native hills, as, — with every breeze that fanned the 
woods, and every momiag that blushed freshly through 
the eastern sky, lighting up for my eyes a world of 
dear objects and old accustomed sights — the calm pulse 
of health began to beat more and more strongly in my 
veins, as the ruddy hue returned into my cheek, and 
the light of life and enei^ beamed up once more 
in my eye, we would wander together through the 
scenes around, and talk of all the happy themes of 
youth, and hope, and innocence. I can look back 
upon those moments with satisfaction ; they were 
bright, they were pure, they were unalloyed! 

At length, however, came a letter from my father, 
commanding me, in somewhat stem terms, to return 
to Wurtzburg as soon as my health was fully re-esta- 
blished. Oh, how it changed every feeling, in a 
moment, into gall and bitterness! I had known, it 
is true, that the time must come ; but, as before, I 
had wilfully closed my eyes. Now, however, that they 
were opened, the dull heavy weight fell back upon 
my heart again, and seemed to crush it into the very 
earth. So great was the change, so apparent to all 
eyes, that my mother instantly sent for the leech who 
had attended me in my sickness, and bade him visit 
me in my chamber, fearful that the state of melan- 
choly into which I had &llen might make me relapse 
into illness. 
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When he came, I wa« ga^zing forth firom my win- 
dow upon the windings of the rirer, with my hands 
clasped tc^ether, and my eyes fixed in intense and 
p^nfiil thought. It was easy for any one to see 
that the otgects which presented themselres to my 
TJew were not those with which my mind was busy ; 
and the Leech, who dwelt in the castle, and knew 
all that had passed before, found no difficulty in 
divining what was the matter which occupied my 
thoughts. 

He was a cahn, meditative man, who had passed 
much of his early life with the armies in Italy- He 
was versed in many an art besides his own, but in 
none more than in that of reading the human heart ; 
and, approaching me with a serious air, he sat down 
beside me, saying, " You are grave, Count Henry, 
you are sad ; but let not your sadness go too for I It 
may injure your health, as I much fear it has done 
before." 

" Health! my good friend," I answered, — " what is 
health to me ? What is the benefit to me, of power 
to wield a sword I must not draw, of strength for 
manly sports I must not practise? Small store of 
health will serve my turn till death close my eyes," 

" Count Henry, you are wrong !" he said ; "Pray 
mark my words, and I will be physician to your mind, 
as I have once been to your body. You think the 
loss of health but little — and so it might be, if it did but 
bring certain death to those who are weary of the world. 
But such is not the case ! Death follows not, like a 
servant, at the bidding of every one who casts away the 
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greatest of Ood's corporeal blessingB! Instead of doing 
BO, the dark King of the grave sends messeagers to 
vindicate his insulted power, and drag him who so 
. offends, by slow and painful steps, to the porch of that 
gloomy judgment-hall, where he must wait long ere 
he he allowed to enter. Those messengers are slow 
sickness, feebleness of body, Iosb of mental power, 
impotence of thought and actions, long burning fever, 
restless pain, and many an agonising pang beside. 
But, even could you obtain death so easily, have you 
any right to seek it? Is not your life valuable to 
others? may not the time come when it would be 
valuable to yourself?" 

" Never, neverl" I replied. " In the bitter fiite 
to which I am doomed, no time can come at which 
death would not be welcome." 

" Your lather," he said, in the same calm, serious 
tone, " wid your brother have gone forth to lead 
armies, to do great deeds, and acquire great &me; and 
have left you to wither in a cloister, till such time as 
you can receive the cold and barren splendour of a 
bishop's mitre. It is, certainly, a hard fate for a 
youth of strong passions and an eager temperament. 
It is a hard iete: bat yet, how many things might 
alter it; how many chances, in thb ever-changing 
life, might occur, from day to day, to place you in a 
different situation, to call you to different pursuits, 
to open for you the path which you are most eager 
to follow! The life of each man in the battle-field is 
a life of peril. It is but a month since that your 
brother was wounded in a skirmish — slightly, indeed. 
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but it might have been severely — it might have been 
unto death. Then, what a change " 

" Hold, hold!" I exclaimed, with a crowd of wild, 
conned, and startling images rising up before my 
mind, like phantoms conjured up at the word of a 
sorcerer. " Hold, hold! let me think!" 

I did think : I thought with an intensity that was 
almost painful. Visions of splendid joy passed before 
the mind's eye ; grand hopes, bright imaginings, 
dreams of delight. The free, the wide, the beau- 
tiful world seemed opened before my footsteps; the 
fetters seemed stricken off the limbs of my spirits; 
and I felt like the imprisoned bird when it sees the 
door of its cage opened, and the infinite expanse of 
heaven laid wide before its wings. Such was the 
colouring of the first rush of thought which bis 
words brought across my mind. Bat, suddenly, there 
came a recollection — a fearful recollection : the 
voice of conscience, the voice of God, spoke to my 
heart, and asked me how all these splendid things 
were to be brought about ? By a brother's death ! I 
saw the dark polluted stream of evil mingling with 
the sparkling current of my brightest hopes : I per- 
ceived at once, with keener discernment than the eye 
of youth can ofi«n attain, that the wishes, and the 
dreams, end the anticipations, founded on such a 
basis, must all be criminal. It seemed as if the 
Almighty, in his mercy and his foresight, had spread 
out before me, with terrible distinctness, the picture 
and the plan of all those tortuous ways by which the 
mighty and tremendous spirit of evil might lead 
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such thoughts into actual crime and ererlasting 
destruction. 

" Hold, hold, good friend!" I cried; while my 
brain reeled, and my heart throbbed with the struggle 
between the glittering hopes and brilliant wishes on 
the one hand, and the dark and awfiil fears on the 
other. " Hold, hold, good friend ! Leave me — leave 
me to thought, I beseech thee ; I will speak with thee 
more to-morrow." 

He paused, and fixed his eyes upon me stea^&stly 
for a moment — I felt that he was reading my very 
soul; and then, without speaking, he turned away 
and left me. For several hours I remained alone : 
but the suddenness with which those ideas had been 
brought upon me had awakened my spirit at once 
to their nature and their consequences ; and I pon- 
dered gloomily, fearfully, anxiously, upon that dark 
theme, till, at length, somebody knocked at the door 
of the cabinet in which I was sitting, and Leonora 
entered. She was looking more beautiful than ever; 
for in her eyes, and over her whole countenance, was 
spread a look of sad and thoughtful interest, and I 
felt that I myself was the object thereof. But that 
resplendent beauty, that look of affectionate regard, 
had any thing but the effect which it might at one 
time have produced. It roused me from the dreami- 
ness of thought into which 1 had fallen, — it roused 
me at once, it is true ; but it roused me to active 
determination. Instead of covering over the danger 
with still brighter hopes, with still more ardent aspira- 
tions, it taught me at once to see the precipice on 
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whicli I stood. It shewed me that one wrong thonght 
suffered to remain, one bright hope left to seduce 
me OD, and I might linger through the next fen- 
years — a wretch living on the hopes of his brother's 
death! 

She asked me, kindly and gently, why I had shut 
myself up there alone, estranged from the company 
of my mother and herself? She told me that my 
mother was fearful and apprehensive concerning me ; 
and added, that servants had passed through the room 
more than once — I had not seen them — finding me 
still sitting in the same position, without taking notice 
of any thing. 

" I have been thinking, dear Leonora," I replied, 
" over my hard fate, in being obliged to quit all the 
scenes and the people that I love, and return to a 
profession for which I have so strong a distaste. But, 
as it is my father's will," I added, " my utmost ex- 
ertions shall be used to bear my lot, not only with 
patience, but with cheerfulness." 

I followed her to the chamber of my mother, and 
there repeated the same tale ; and, though I spoke it 
gravely — nay, sadly, I saw that it was a great relief 
to her ; and I learned that she wrote instantly to my 
father, to communicate the determination I had taken. 
Leonora looked sad, when I myself named my de- 
parture with but the interval of one day: but she and 
my mother strove to cheer me ; and, seeing more 
deeply into my feelings than others had done, they 
talked not to me of the wealth, and power, and splen- 
dour of the princes of the church of Rome — of the 
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smusemente, occupatioDS, and happinesB whicb might 
be open to me as an ecclesiaetic. They never men- 
tioned R topic that they knew waa painiul ; and diat 
evening passed by in peace. 

On the following day, I went out early, to medi- 
tate again by myself; and, ae I returned through the 
woods which cover the table-land of those high rocks 
that overhang the river, 1 met the physician walking 
on, with a book in his hand. It was at a spot where 
the crag rather overhung its base ; and I had paused 
for a moment on the brink, suffering my eye — while 
my mind was {gx otherwise occupied — to trace the 
swallows, as they wheeled, in dizzy flight, half way 
down towards the stream, cutting the thin blue air 
in the profound depth below me. The approaching 
step roused me from my reverie; and, as I turned, 
the leech raised his eyes from the book he was read- 
ing, and gave me good-morrow. He said nothing 
more : but, as I had seen, on the preceding day, that 
he had dived more deeply into my feelings than 
other men could do, I determined not to leave my 
thoughts or resolutions unexplained. 

" You have been reading, sir," I said ; not well 
knowing how to begin, and flxing my eyes on the 
book in his hand, which was written in a character 
I did not understand. 

" Yes," he answered, with his nsuid serious smile ; 
" it is a treatise upon poisons, by a learned Arabian 
physician ; in which he shews that the deadliest drags 
that we possess, given in a small and proper dose, 
prove the most excellent remedies; while the most 
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in too large a quantity, become the most noxious 
poisone." He paused, and, fixing his eyes fall upon 
me, added, — '* It is the same with the medicines of 
the mind. Let me hope, Count Henry, that you have 
not taken too lai^ a dose of that which I left with 
you yesterday." 

" I trust not," I replied. " The effect which it 
has had is this : I hare resolved to go back to Wurtz* 
burg to-morrow ; to pursue my studies to a close, 
without intermission ; and, as soon as the church 
allows, to take those vows which are to bind me to a 
profession thai I detest." 

" No bad effect," he replied, gravely; " but not 
such as I intended. Count Henry, you are afraid of 
yourself; and you apprehend that the idea of your 
brother's death — which I should have thought would 
have su^^Bted itself, amongst the ordinary proba- 
bilities of human life, to any man of quick imagina* 
lion — may lead you into criminal wishes, or thoughts 
that are in themselves evil. Have more confidence in 
yourself I I pointed it out, merely as one, out of a 
thousand chances, which might make an alteration in 
your fete ; but, as you have applied the motive I have 
given you wrongly, I must give you another, which, if 
you use it wisely, will counteract the bad effect of the 
first. Yon seem to have forgotten, that no man can 
force yon to take a vow with which you are uawilling 
to tund yourself. No vow need be taken for several 
years to come ; and the ultimate determination of your 
&te remains in your own hands." 
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His words again threw me into a deep fit of 
thought. He presented my position in an entirely 
new light to my eyes ; and hopes again — better, 
brighter hopes — began to rise up, and clear away, 
once more, the shadows that bad fallen upon me. 

" Far be it from me," continued the phy^cian, 
ailer watching for a moment or two the varied ex- 
pressions that must hare chased each other across my 
countenance, — " far be it from me. Count Henry, to 
advise you to disobey the will of my noble lord, your 
father. On the contrary, strive, as far as it is in your 
nature, to hend your wishes to his. Pursue your 
studies for the church; endeavour to discover all 
which may make that fate more agreeable ; seek out 
every source of happiness therein ; and if, when the 
time comes that irrevocable vows must be taken, you 
find you can endure the state they would force upon 
you, bind yourself, by all ties, to a profession which, 
dealing with the soul of man, ofiers, when justly used, 
a nobler dominion than that which controls and re- 
strains the mere corporeal creature. But, in the 
mean time, impair not your health by useless thoughts 
and vun regrets; weaken not the strength of which, 
at many an unknown moment, circumstances may 
require the exercise ; lose not the vigorous skill and 
knightly accomplishments which many a chance 
might render the befitting graces of your future 
station. Thus, at all events, you keep for yourself the 
choice, when the moment of election arrives. Pos- 
sessed of all those qualities, and all that knowledge, 
suited either to the profession of arms or the profes- 
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sion of the church, you may choose which you will. 
If you find that your spirit will uot bear the load 
which is cast upoo it, throw off that load, with the 
cassock they would thrust upon you ; and, claiming 
nothing from any one, choose your own path, fight 
your own way to fame, and make yourself, as many a 
man has done before, a name, a fortune, and a station, 
in the annals of your country." 

There waa magic in his words — the magic, it 
might be, of a keen and searchiog spirit — but still 
they once more changed every feeling, and caused a 
complete and sweeping revolution in every thought. 
They worked, as those he had before spoken, with 
greater power than he intended, hurrying me on to 
resolutions, when he only sought to suspend any rash 
determinations. Happy is he, who, with eloquence to 
move our hearts, has skill enough to move them only 
to the point he aims at. I went far beyond. He 
called to my remembrance — he placed before my 
eyes, in open day, that my late was in my own hands ; 
that my vows could not be forced ; that, sooner or 
later, I could decide for myself: and I decided at 
once. Present opposition, I knew, was useless ; but 
I resolved to lose not a moment, to waste not an 
hour, to husband my strength, to recall all the arts 
and exercises which had been taught me, and — far 
from my brother, but with a greater or more inspiring 
motive than could ever be his — to strive, as I had 
before striven, to excel him in all those points which 
afiected his fate, and seemed to have no relationship 
with my own. The physician smiled to see the change 
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plete it had been. He said but little more, however, 
and that little was a caution not to let my wishes or 
purposes be too apparent. 

I returned to the caBtle an altered being. Leonora 
gazed on me with surprise: and, calling her by the 
sweet name of sister, I passed the remaining hours of 
my stay in that gay and light, but sparkling conversa- 
tion in which we had never yet indulged. There was 
a deeper current of thought ran below; but it was 
covered by the light ripple of the surface, and there 
were no keen eyes upon me to fathom the stream that 
sparkled with such a sadden gaiety. For my mother's 
part, she was completely deceived ; and wrote, as I 
afterwards found, to my father, to tell him that, after 
a fit of melancholy, I had become fully reconciled to 
his will, and had returned to Wurtzburg, not only 
prepared to resume my studies with alacrity, but cheer- 
ful and contented, ae I used to be in former years. 

Once more I left my paternal roof, but with altered 
feelings, and a mind made up to work out its own 
destiny. Did the image of Leonora, her summer 
beauty, her gentle, tender, deeply feeling heart, her 
bright and sparkling mind, full of glowing fancy and 
poetic thought — did her image ever come across my 
memory, io darken it with a wish that could not he 
gratified ? No ! Once, and for a single instant, per- 
haps, I thought how I might have been blessed with such 
a being as that : but the next moment I remembered 
that she was promised to my brother — that she was a 
part, the richeBt part, of his bright portion ; and I 
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declare here Bolemnly, in the &ce of heaven and of 
the grave, that, at that hoar, I would not have robhed 
him of one grain of all his golden prospects — no, not 
to wear a crown. All I hoped, all I wished, was not 
to be rendered miserable because he was happy. " Let 
the full BUD shine upon him," I said, " as fate had 
ordered it so, but do not force me to dwell for ever 
in the shadow. Surely he can enjoy his bright day, 
nithont keeping me from the light of heaven." 

As to Leonora, though, full enrely, my fancy was 
wild and wandering, yet there I did what was but 
right: I would not suffer imagination to rest on that 
sweet being; the wildest latitude that I gave my 
thoughts, was but to hope that some day — some far 
and futuaa day, when, casting off the dull, gloomy 
gown, I had won for myself renown in arms, and 
conquered fortune — I might, perchance, gain a being 
hke her, to he the companion of my brightest hours, 
and share all the sweeter, gentler, happier feelings of 
my heart. 

I returned to Wurtzburg, then, with my mind made 
up, and my resolutions taken, with one deep and all- 
engrossing conviction acting upon me as an impulse. 
It was, that, in order to accomplish that at which I 
aimed, I must rouse up, employ, exercise, acuminate 
every faculty or quality of mind and body : that if, in 
the times past, I had let any of the energies of my 
nature sleep, I must now waken them to full exertion, 
and leam to guide and direct them with such skill, 
that when the time to announce my decision to all 
tbe world had arrived, and I had to break through 
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every bood with which they thought to enthral me, 
I might be found capable of standiDg unsupported 
against all opposition, and of making my way forward 
under every adverse circumstance. 

On re-entering the cloister, then, a change, remark- 
able to all eyes, had taken place in my conduct. I 
no longer applied to the lectures that were given me, 
or to the books placed in my band, with the dull and 
drudging air of an apathetic or an unwilling scholar: 
I studied keenly and intensely. By the knowledge 
which I had acquired before, I easily made myaelf 
master of all the stores of ancient learning. I prac- 
tised the powers of the rhetorician and the orator: 
and though, at heart, I despised the subtleties of the 
schoolmen, I took a pleasure in arguing down and 
confounding those who had made the logician's art 
the study of their lives. All that was elegant, and 
all that was graceful, too, I sought for and culti- 
vated zealously ; and, dreaming of courts as well as 
camps, of the council-chamber as well as of the field, 
every art and accomplishment of that day I strove 
eagerly to add to the science of the politician and 
the learning of the churchman. 

In the exercises of the mind passed one half of 
my time : the other half, not only with the prior's 
consent, hut by his counsel and advice, I spent in 
the manly exercises to which I had been accus- 
tomed ; in ruling and managii^ the fiery horses 
■ which my father's liberality enabled me to keep, in 
hurling the disc, in drawing the cross-bow, in wield- 
ing the sword or the mace. With the attendants, too, 
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that were allowed me, I would break the lance, or 
ride at the ring, or deyise mock skirmishes and bat- 
tles, and practise all the feats of the stout man-at- 
arms. 

There is nothing on earth that can resist enei^ 
of determination ! With it for our weapon, we can 
conquer all obstacles, we can set the heel upon all 
difficulties, we can triumph over our own defects, we 
am supply our own wants, and gain strength even 
from our own weaknesses. With such energy was I 
inspired. My health, which had seemed likely to give 
way, returned with redoubled vigour, my corporeal 
frame expanded, my mental powers increased ; and 
the progress that I made in every thing, completely 
dazzled the good prior and hie brethren, and made 
them shut their eyes to the fact, that I was devoting 
myself much more to military and political acquire- 
ments than befitted even a German bishop iu a trou- 
blous and tumtiltuous age. The prior, who held 
commnnicatian with my father from time to time, 
wrote him such accounts of my zeal and progress, that 
all his fears of any resistance on my part were at an 
end. The number of my followers was increased, my 
puree was always kept running over, and I heard 
many a scheme propounded for hurrying me on with 
scarcely decent rapidity to the highest stations in the 
church. 

I had nearly reached nineteen years of age when 
my fether and my brother returned from the wars in 
Italy ; and, so satisfied was the count with what he 
had heard of my conduct, that he wrote to me to 
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come from Wurtzburg to meet them at the castle on 
their retura. He fixed the day himself; and, with 
just time enough to accomplish the journey, I set out 
from the convent, with a train befitting the nobleman 
for more than the destined churchman, and arrived 
on the very morning which had been appointed. 

My fether and my brother had not yet arrived; 
but I was received with joy by my mother, and with 
many a bright smile by Leonora. It was long now 
Bince either of them bad seen me, and my mother 
could not sufficiently admire the change which had 
taken place in my person. I had grown both tall and 
vigorous, and had exchanged the somewhat effeminate 
beauty of my boyhood for the bronzed cheek and robust 
limbs of manhood. Leonora had seen me before, as 
I have stated ; but she had never beheld my brother 
since we were all mere children; and, as we stood 
upon the ramparts of the castle, after the first move- 
ment occasioned by my return had subsided, and gazed 
along the road towards Vienna, she asked me, with 
a playful smile, if Ferdinand was like me ? 

A sudden thrill — it was not of pleasure, and yet 
I must not call it painful — passed through my heart 
at her words, and seemed to take away my breath. 
I turned my eyes to gaze upon her — she was lovely, 
very lovely ; but, finding that I did not reply, she 
lifted those starlike eyes to mine, and repeated the 
question. 

My mother answered for me. " Oh, no," she 
said: "very, very different!" She ended, with a 
sigh : but there were feelings at my heart which 
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frightened me, aud I woald not inquire, even in 
thought, what that sigh meant. 

We continued to gaze along the road where my 
father and his train were expected soon to appear; 
and as, from the height on which the castle was placed, 
we could trace it winding over the country for many 
a mile, we often deceived ourselves with the appear- 
ance of some distant objects moving on towards us, 
aud shaped them, in imagination, into the forms that 
we expected. We remained thus watching for nearly 
an hour, and were about to turn away disappointed, 
when a single horseman, whom we had scarcely no- 
ticed, attracted our attention by turning from the high- 
way into the road that led directly to the castle. We 
now watched him onward with some interest ; and it 
was not long ere he approached the gates, for he 
was riding at full speed. In a few minutes after, a 
packet was delivered to my mother. It contained 
letters from my father for all who were present; but 
they were of the same tenour, merely telling us that 
he had been detained at Vienna, and should not reach 
his home till the end of the week. 

The week passed, and my father's arrival was again 
delayed. Another week went by, and another, before 
he came. Thus was I, one whole month, in the bright 
and ardent days of youth, full of imagination, endued 
with strong passions and intense feelings, left almost 
done with the loveliest being that my eye ever rested 
upon through life ; finding daily new sympathies be- 
tween her soul and mine, new points of similarity, 
new links of association. Oh, God, that that month 
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coutd have been blotted out from time ! Oh, that it 
might never have existed, or passed diETerently ! Yet, 
think not that, in word or deed, either of us gave way 
to one human weakness. It was in the heart, and 
the heart alone, that thoughts and feelinga, armed one 
against the other, maintained the dreadful and still 
increasing conflict. At first, we might yield, perhaps, 
to feelings which we believed were innocent : we loved 
each other's society, we sought it, we enjoyed it; we 
let imegioation take wing, and flee whithersoever she 
would ; we talked of a thousand feelings, and fancies, 
and pleasures, that were in common. She would sing 
to me, and nature and art had both joined to make 
those songs the most touching that ever fell upon my 
ear; and I would either accompany her upon the lute, 
as I had learned at Wnrtzburg, or would join my 
voice with hers, and pour forth along with her, in 
the fanciful words of others, feelings that were but 
too strongly gathering around my own heart. 

Tea days had scarcely passed, however, before we 
both became alarmed. She remained in her own cham- 
ber, and scarcely saw me but when my mother was 
present. I betook me to the woods, and passed half 
my time in hunting the gray boar, or chasing the fleet 
roe. But still we often met : we could not help it : 
there was no excuse for avoiding it ; and when we did 
meet, our mutual eyes would sometimes gaze into each 
other, and my heart would bum to tell of all it felt, 
to speak with her upon the very danger of our situa- 
tion, to consult with her upon the best means of avoid- 
ing further evil, and of guarding ourselves against feel- 
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inga which could produce nothing but misery to both. 
1 fondly, I foolishly iaocied, that with euch confidence 
once established between us, and with the matunl wish 
and strong determination to do what was right, we 
should find it easier, supported by the rectitude of our 
own hearts, to shape our conduct as became us both. 

Perhaps, after all, it might have been bo ; but the 
experiment was neyer made. I feared to trust my tongue 
with that theme, lest it should speak evil words, that 
could never be recalled : and, at length, while the 
struggle was still fierce within me, some soldiers ar- 
rived, as harbingers of my &ther and ray brother; 
and, an hour before sunset of the same day, the whole 
cavalcade was seen approaching the gates. We went 
forth to the steps of the ball to meet them ; and I 
could see Leonora first blush deeply, and then turn 
deadly pale, as she followed my mother. My heart, 
too, beat painfully ; hut so strong was my repugnance to 
one evil thought, that my brother's voice, heard as we 
were approaching the door, was the gladdest sound that 
I had heard for years. I had not seen him since we 
parted on our several ways. The boy bad- become a 
mac ; hut he was the same as a man he had been as 
a boy, both in person and character. He had grown 
broad and powerful, but not, as I had, tall : and his 
first speech to me was a jest on the point where I 
could hear it least. 

" How now, my priestly brother?" he exclaimed, as 
he mounted the steps towards us ; " how now ? Why, 
you have preserved those glossy, curling locks, which 
ought to have been sacrificed long ago at the shrine 
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of our Lady of Andernach : bat thou art right, Henry, 
thou art right; never become a shaveling a day before 
the time. How feres my lady mother?" he continued, 
in nearly the same tone. " The Lady Leonora!" he 
proceeded ; " fair lady, by your leave : " and he kiased 
her cheek, which, from its marble paleness, changed 
at once to burning red. 

I will not pause on all that followed. My father 
embraced me warmly, gazed upon the form that now 
towered above his own, let bis eye run over each 
strong limb, and then remained silent, with a grave 
brow and thoughtful look, for more than a minute. 
" Fate might have arranged it better," he murmured, 
when he had done his contemplation ; and then, 
turning, entered the hall with my mother. Festivity 
and rejoicing succeeded ; and, during the two days that 
followed, I fancied that I saw the eye of my brother 
rest often thoughtfully upon me and Leonora, espe- 
cially if a chance word happened to pass between ua. 
She must have thought so too, for, whenever it so 
happened, the colour mounted high into her cheek, 
and her eye was cast upon the ground. I felt that 
this could not go on, and that the sooner it was 
brought to an end the better. On the second even- 
ing, therefore, after their return, I chose a moment 
when I was alone witli my father, and announced 
my design of going back to Wurtzbui^ on the fol- 
lowing day. " I have seen you return safe and well, 
sir," I said, " and it does not become me to remain 
too long amongst scenes and circumstances of which 
iate is likely to deprive my after lot." 
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My father mused for a moment. " I believe thou 
art right, Henry," he said; " and yet, my boy, I am 
sorry that it must be so. Nevertheless, stay over to- 
morrow ; there are to be some spears broken in the 
tilt-yard, and I would fain see whether those strong 
limbs of thine could yet strike a good stroke, if they 
should ever have ta draw the sword for the preserva- 
tion of thy future mitre." 

I smiled, and bent my head: and the next morn- 
ing, I took my station with my brother in the tilt- 
yard, to run a course against any of the gentlemen 
who had followed my father from the war. My 
brother and I broke five spears a-piece, t^aiust dif- 
ferent opponents, and none could stand against us. 
But, though he was three years my senior, I believe 
there was no one present who awarded him any 
superiority over myself in the use of arms. He him- 
self was piqued ; and, when no other adversary ap- 
peared, he exclaimed, " Now, Henry, let you and I 
break a lance together." But I threw the one that 
I had to a p^e, and sprang from mj horse, replying, 
" Not with you, Ferdinand — not with you." 

" What ! are you afraid ?" he exclaimed, raising his 
visor, with a laugh. But I took two steps forward 
to where he stood, and, leaning on his horse's saddle, 
I looked full, but calmly in his fece, when I replied, 
" I am afraid of nothing under God's heaven, Ferdi- 
nand, but to do wrong!" 

His countenance changed in a moment ; and, 
springing from his horse, he clasped my hand warmly 
in bis. Some hours after, I was standing alone in the 
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lesser hall : I had paused, I know not why, before two 
crossed swords, which hung between the oak branches, 
when suddenly Leonora stood beside me. I turned 
at the sound of her step, as she was passing through 
the ball, and she paused immediately on seeing me, 
lifting her eyes to mine, as if there were something 
stru^ling in ber breast for utterance. I was silent, 
for 1 dared not trust my voice with words when we 
thus met alone ; but I could not help gazing on 
ber still, and I am afraid that the sad — ay, and the 
tender feelings of my heart towards her, found ex- 
pression in that glance. 

" They tell me, Henry," she said, at length, with a 
look as sad and as anxious as my own, — " they tell 
me that you are going to leave us to-morrow." 

" It is better that it should be so, Leonora," I re- 
plied; " it is better that it should be so." And, as I 
spoke, I raised her fair, sofl hand to my lips, adding, 
" I will now bid you farewell ; for it may be many 
years before we meet ag^n." 

She had become very pale; but she replied, in a 
low tone, " Farewell, Henry — &rewell! — It is better, 
— yes, it is better — ferewell!" And, casting down 
her eyes, as if she was resolved not to look upon me 
again, she crossed the hall, and disappeared by the 
door which led towards my mother's apartments. I 
remained standing in the midst of the hall, with feel- 
ings struggling in my heart, to which all that I had 
ever felt before was like summer rain compared to the 
tempest. 

At supper, Leonora did not appear ; she was not 
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well, my mother said ; but, when I looked into tny 
mother'a &ce, I fancied that I saw the trace of tears. 
My iather was grave, and somewhat stem ; tny bro- 
ther was full of life and merriment ; but, oh ! how 
harsh and grating was that merriment to my ears! 
By daybreak, on the following morning, I set out for 
Wurtzbui^. 

It was rather more than a two days' journey ; 
but I did it in less than two days, for there were 
fierce and hasty feelings at my heart, which made 
me hurry on at speed, and took from me all con- 
sideration for the poor beast that bore me, or the men 
that followed. When I arrived at the abbey, I had 
wrought myself up to such a state of mind that I 
dared not see the prior, lest the truth should break 
from my heart at once ; but, telling the porter who 
opened the gates, to say I was fatigued, I went to my 
solitary chamber, and, casting myself down, I gave up 
my whole spirit to the thoughts of Leonora. Then — 
then, for the first time, I really felt the hardship of 
the fate to which I had been destined ; then I felt 
what it was to be cut off from lore, and all its bright 
hopes and entrancing promises ; then I felt what it 
was to drag on a cold and lifeless being amidst the gay 
and cheerful world ; then I shuddered at the icy fete 
that debarred me from all the warm companionships, 
the sweet relations of domestic life. Yet, strange to 
say, in the wild and agitating tumult of sensations 
which raged within my bosom, I felt, for the first time 
in life, inclined to rush into the state which I abhorred ; 
to embrace the very profession, to the miseries of 
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which lore had opeoed my eyes ; and to fix between 
me and the world that everlastii^ barrier which no 
after efforts could throw down. Leonora could never 
be mine. I had learned, in a fatal hour, to fix all 
the best affections of my heart on one bright object — 
an object beyond my reach, beyond my hopes — which 
I could never attain, which I ought never to dream 
of; and why, I asked myself — why should I linger on 
in a world which, without that object, waa all dark, 
lonely, cheerless, cold' — without interest, without ex- 
pectation, without hope, without joy? 

But it is all in vain to attempt depicting what I 
felt, or what I thought. It is all vain — utterly in vain ! 
My thoughts and my feelii^s were a wild chaos of 
confused and painful sensations ; and the whole of that 
night, and part of the ensuing day, passed as one 
lapse of agony. At mid-day, on the following morn- 
ing, the prior entered my chamber, and, sitting down 
beside me, he demanded, " What is this, my son ? 
thou hast neither been to matins, nor to mass, nor to 
the morning meal. " 

" Father," I replied, " I am not well; not alone 
in body, but in mind. I pray thee, bear with me for 
a few days, and if I seem strange, irregular, and wild, 
attribute it to a struggle with myself." 

" Of what nature?" demanded the prior: " re- 
member that you are speaking to your confessor, as 
well as to your preceptor." 

I felt that I must give him some reply; and I said, 
" This occasional intercourse with the world, father, 
does my mind no good. It re-awakens feelings which 
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I have sought to stifle : and I am determined that I 
will no more return, even for a day, to my father's 
dwelhng, till my fate is irretrievably fixed for life." 

" You are right, my eon," said the prior, warmly ; 
"you are right — quite right, if such be the effect of 
visiting your family. Do it by no means ; but exer- 
cise, as I see yon are inclined, all the vigour of a 
powerful mind upon your resolutions, and you will 
soon succeed in conquering the effects of a temporary 
intercourse with a vain and idle world." 

" Bear with me," I replied ; " only bear with me, 
good iather, for one short week, while the struggle is 
yet strong within me. Let me deal with my own 
thoughts alone ; and I will answer for it, that ere that 
time be at an end, I shall have subdued myself to fol- 
low out my fate, as usual. Give me such books as are 
good for my state ; whatever may occupy and engross 
my mind will be of some assistance ; and I will read, 
night and day, to make up for my lost time." 

*' It shall be as thou hast said, my son," replied 
the prior ; " no one shall trouble thee ; but, read, 
night and day, thou canst not ; and thou must pro- 
mbe me every day to ride forth, for a time, lest thy 
health suffer." 

" I will, I will," I replied; " but I will take no 
one with me. I cannot bear, in my present frame of 
mind, to hear the hoofs of a lordly train beating the 
ground behind me." 

Thus ended our conference ; and for the four sub- 
sequent days I spent my time as I had proposed. Was 
my heart more at ease at their conclusion ? Had my 
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mind regained any of its calmneaa ? Alaa ! no. Far 
from it; for I knew that every hour that passed, — I 
knew that every moment, as it flew, brought nearer 
and nearer that fatal day which was to ^ve the hand 
of her I loved to another: every hour that passed, 
every moment that flew, shewed me, more and more, 
bow deep, how intense, how passionate, how firmly 
rooted in my heart, were those feelings which had 
been growing up so silently in my bosom. 

I scarcely could be said to sleep, daring all those 
four days ; and by the weariness of body, and painful 
activity of mind, the moral balance was nearly over- 
throws. I found myself, more than once, speaking 
aloud thoughts over which I had so control. My ideas 
refused to fix themselves upon the subjects to which 
I would have dragged them ; and ray mind, even 
with the objects, the agonising objects that it sought 
out for itself, seemed losing its Arm grasp of every 
thing, touching all that was painful to rest upon, and 
then flying off to things more painful still. It was 
on the flfth day after my arrival at the convent, and 
early in the morning, that a messenger arrived from 
my brother, hearing me a packet. It contained a 
letter, couched in the following few haughty words : — 

" I would fiun see thee, my priestly brother ; so, 
if thou canst escape from the frock aad the sandal, 
and wilt ride on the way hither, I will meet thee half 
way. To the castle thou must not come ; and thou 
hodst better not let thy rulers know that thou art 
coming hitherward. Set off on the morning that thou 
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receivest this, and we shall meet about half way. 
Shave not thy crown till thou hast met me ; for I 
always think there is more cunning in a bald scalp and 
a gray amnce, than in flowing locks and an iron skull- 
cap. If an excuse be wanting, say that thou art going 
to visit our good friend, the Bishop of Wurtzbui^, 
who b now at Bischofsheim, and has sent hither to 
ask both thee and me to spend a week in saintly 
revelling with him. 

" Thine, 

" Fehdisasd." 

I sat, with the letter before me, for an hour ; and 
dark, and strange, and wild, were the fancies it con- 
jured up. I doubted whether I should go — I doubted 
whether I should stay ; and, whichever way my veering 
inclination turned, there came a sick and sinking ap- 
prehension over my heart, which surely was the pre- 
Benliment of coming evil. At length, I started up, 
and, calling one of the attendants, I bade him saddle 
a wild, strong horse, that I had not ridden for several 
weeks, and bring it round to the back gate of the 
abbey. It was done quickly, as a matter of course ; 
and, casting off my student's gown, I went out, and 
bade the servant to tell the prior, if be asked for me, 
that I should be found at Bischofsheim. I sprang upon 
the noble horse's back ; hut, wild with rest, and vigour, 
and high blood, he reared and plunged, as if he would 
have cast himself down beneath me. 

" You had better take some other horse. Count 
Henry," said the groom, " and let me bring down 
Selim's high blood before you ride him." 
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" / will bring down his blood," I replied sharply, 
driving my Rpurs into bis sides, and forcing him 
through the gateway. The horse darted along the 
road like an arrow shot from a bow ; and for miles and 
miles he bore me along at the same quick pace, 
without requiring word, or whip, or spur, to orge him 
on. But when he flagged, I urged him forward ; and, 
ere the day was over, I was within ten leagues of our 
own dwelling. At length, a feeling of pity for the 
□oble beast made me stop. I was in the midst of a 
forest, where I bad often bnuted ; for our feudal do- 
minion extended over all the lands around, and I could 
easily have found the hut of some wood-cutter or 
forester, where I might have spent the night, at least, 
under shelter. But there was a carelessness of all 
things had come over me ; and, plunging into the 
forest, I sought a grassy spot, where the horse could 
find some food. 

I cast myself down beneath a beech, and watched, 
with a sort of gloomy sympathy, the increasing shades 
of night, as they came, wave by wave, over the bright 
evening sky, like the dark torrent of adverse fate 
pouring over a life that had opened all in brightness. 

I was weary, bnt I slept not : I watched the stars 
as they burst forth, and the moon till she set; and 
I saw the clouds roll up, and put out the lights of 
heaven. Heavy drops at length b^an to &11 through 
the leaves of the beech and oak ; and, feeling an in- 
tense burning in my brain, I cast off the broad hat in 
which I had been riding, and let the shower &11 
amongst my long and tangled hair. It seemed a 
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relief; and then, for tbe first time, as morning 
was approaching, I fell asleep — if it deserved that 
name. 

There was, indeed, some short period of perfect 
unconsciousness: the exhaustion of the hody had tri- 
nmphed over the irritation of the mind ; but, oh, 
how soon tbe mind woke up in sgony, though it left 
the hody sleeping. Dark visions seized upon me; 
dreams, vague but horrible, shifting and changing 
like the flickering lightning of the summer sky, hut 
shewing forth, in every blaze, strange features and 
awful forms. The most distinct of all was the last. 

I thought I heard a wild, shrill cry; and, starting 
forward, 1 found myself in a room, with Leonora and 
my brother. As she lay opofi a bed of state, he 
grasped her tightly, with one hand, which was all 
dabbled in her blood ; and with the other, raised aloft, 
he was again driving a dagger into her bosom, frora 
which the gore was already spouting in a full, quick 
stream. I sprang upon him — I seized the uplifted 
hand — I wrenched the dagger from his grasp — and, 
ID the fury of the moment, I struck it into his heart. 
Then came another loud, long scream ; and, wildly 
opening my eyes, I found my horse bending his head 
down over me as I lay, and uttering a wild shrill 
neigh, as if to call me to myself. 

Day was already high in the sky ; and, putting 
tbe bridle in his mouth, 1 tightened the girths, and 
once more betook me to the high road. It soon led 
me on through the woods, to the high rocky banks 
which overhang that sweet river which flows past my 
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paternal home — that river, by whose banks, and in 
whose waters, I sported in my inaocent boyhood — that 
riyer, on whose calm margin I had enjoyed all the 
Bweet, harmless pleasures of expanding life — of life, 
without passions, or memories, or regrets — of life, 
composed alone of joys, and hopes, and expectations. 
Oh, that sweet river ! which 1 was destined never again 
to behold without horror, and agony, and remorse. 

I followed the road, as it climbed up the bank, and 
then, advancing to a spot where a tall rock stood out- 
ward, like a promontory, and beetled over the stream, 
I looked on, tracing the winding course of the river, 
and the line of the rich wooded heights above, and 
the highway breaking in and out of the forest, now 
running along upon the very vei^ of the precipice, 
now plunging in amongst the dark old trees. As I 
gazed, I saw a single horseman riding leisurely along 
towards me ; and a strange and apprehensive thrill 
came over me — a terror of I knew not what — a 
feeling as if a dark cloud had come suddenly between 
me and the sun. I rode on ; and, soon af^er, where 
the road again opened from the wood and skirted the 
top of the crags, I met my brother. His greeting was 
sharp and taunting, as usual. 

" Why, how now, priest Henry ! " he exclaimed ; 
" with thy garments soiled, thy long locks dishevelled, 
and thine eye haggard ! Thou lookest more like some 
wild gambler in an Italian inn, or some serviceable 
and unscrupulous capitano coming home from doing 
his lord good service on a rival, than the demure 
student of a college of priests!" 
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" Ferdinand, tannt me not to-day ! " I answered. 
" I am in no mood to bear it. I am like a horse 
whose harness galls him, end a little thing will make 
him restive." 

" Why, what care I whether thou art restive or 
not?" he answered ; " I have tamed wilder beasts than 
thou art, my good brother. However, thou art come 
to answer me a question or two ; and mind that thou 
answerest truly." 

My heart burned with feelings which terrified me at 
myself; but I struggled for a time against the evil 
spirit : and I replied — " If I answer thee at all, Ferdi- 
nandj my answers shall be true ; but I must hear thy 
questions first, ere I know whether they will have an 
answer or not." 

His brow grew flushed ; and, with a curling lip, 
the sight of which is so difBcult to bear, he said,— 
" Thou hadst better answer — ay, and truly, too ; or 
I may tie thee to one of yonder trees, and, with my 
stirrup-leathers, give thee such discipline as no monk's 
hand has ever inflicted on tby shoulders." 

I was silent, for I dared not speak — and he went 
on : " How comes it, that thou hast dared — my 
younger brother, and devoted to the cowl or gown — 
thou, who art hound to the altar; — how comes it, 
I say, that thou hast dared to tread thy brother's 
dwelling in his absence, and tamper with the heart of 
his promised bride? How comes it, pitiful priest- 
ling?" 

"Whoever says I did so, lies in his teeth!" I 
answered. 
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" Lie8!"cried he, — " lies! — /say it! Dost thou 
say I lie?" 

I could bear no more. " Thou, or any one else !" 
I excluimed. " Whoever says it, lies !" 

*' By the blessed Virgin ! I will teach thee to tell 
me I lie ! " he exclaimed ; spurring on his horse upon 
me, and striking me a blow with his clenched fist. 

All the (fraothered fiii-y of my heart broke forth : 
I drew the hunting-sword with which T was armed, 
and urged my horse on upon him. His blade was 
out in a moment; but, with the mad wrath of Cain 
himself, I struck a blow directly at his head. He 
parried it, I believe — though I scarcely know ; but, 
at all events, as it descended it fell upon his horse's 
head, biting deep into the Ixine. The chai^r, mad 
with the pain, recoiled, plunged furiously, reared up — ■ 
Oh, God ! what would I have given, at that moment, 
to have been vowed to the cloister for ever ! — The pre- 
cipice was behind him : the horse reared ; Ferdinand 
struck it furiously with the pommel of his sword ; 
the uncertain bank gave way beneath his feet, and 
horse and rider disappeared at once in the vague air 
beyond. 

I spraDg to the ground ; I darted to the very edge 
of the precipice ; but, ere I reached it, my brother and 
his horse were lying on ihe earlh beneath. Three hun- 
dred feet full down, had they fallen without a break ; 
and there they lay, still, motionless, and silent!^ 
I gazed for several minutes, and my brain reeled ; but 
not with the giddy aspect of the fearful steep down 
which they had fallen. It reeled with the terrible 
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deed I uiyFelf had done ; it reeled with the coascious- 
ness of the awful gulf into wliich I had plunged my 
eoul. The first imimlse, had I yielded to it, was to 
cast myself over al90, and to end all the busy agony 
of life by that one fatal plunge. But, as I still gazed, 
there came up to tny ear a faint, Hhrill cry ; and 1 saw 
the horse struggle to rise up, on the narrow apace of 
ground which lay between the river and the rocks, and, 
in the mortal anguish of his crushed stale, spuming 
his helpless rider with his feet, roll over into the water! 
A wild, vague hope inalanlly crossed my mind, that 
life might yet be left — that I might not wholly be 
a murderer ; and, running along seeking for a path, 
I found a way, steep and terrible enough, but which 
soon hi'ought my eager steps to the spot where Ferdi- 
nand lay. 

I gazed upon him, as he was stretched before me, 
with the broad light of day upon his facel — and the last 
gleam of hope that was to cross my mind through life 
went out for ever. No living thing ever lay like that ! 
The open eyes, the distended eyeballs, the arm doubled 
up under the back, the gore that drenched the ground 
all ai-ound, the fallen Jaw and wide open mouth, — 
every awAil token shewed that death was there. 

In an instant it seized upon me — the eternal, 
never-ceasing vulture of Remorsel My brain and my 
heart seemed on fire. My lip became as parched as if 
I had been wandering through the deserts of Arabia. 
I felt that life was all now one horrible, interminable 
night. The sun was darkened to me. Not a star was 
left in the sky. With man, with all my race, 1 was 
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a Btrang«r; tliere was no companionship, no sweet 
asBociation for the murderer on earth. The dwelling of 
guilt was within my own bosom ! The spectre of my 
brother pursued me for ever ! The dark and mighty 
spirit of all evil had placed his flaming seal upon my 
brow! 

Qh, could I but have believed that death was 
annihilation, how soon would I have buried all my 
agony of mind beneath the calm waters of the clear, 
unconscious stream! But I, who, in the lightness of 
my boyish innocence, had always looked on death as 
some idle fear, but worthy of an infant or a nurse, 
now shrank from it as the most fearful fate that could 
befall me. To meet my brother ! — to meet the brother 
whom 1 had slain, while his blood was yet hot upon 
my hand — his spirit yet fierce against his murderer! — 
to meet his spirit in the presence of Almighty God, the 
Creator of us both ! 

I could have called to the mountains to cover me : 
I felt the eye of God upon me, as upon him, who, 
jealous of the willing sacrifice, spilt the first human 
blood, and first saw death in all its fearfulness. And 
yet, I could not tear myself from the sight of what I 
had done. I gazed, as if fascinated by some strange and 
terrible power : I gazed, and trembled, and clenched 
my hands, and beat my breast, in all the impotent 
anguish of despair. 

Something touched me; and, turning round, I 
found that my horse bad followed me from above by 
the steep and difficult path I had myself pursued — 
and now, as if he could comprehend my agony of 
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mind, and souglit to give me comfort, he had come 
close up to me and touched me, as I was writhing 
with the pangs of remorse. 

" True, true !" I exclaimed, as if the dumb beast 
had spoken and counselled flight : " true, true ! " 
and, springing on his back, I dashed my spurs into 
his sides, and galloped on over the broken rocks and 
stones that lay by the river-side. 

He bore me gallantly on, and for a long way we 
went at full speed ; but then he slackened his pace, 
and, letting the bridle fall upon his neck, I gave 
myself up to every terrible contemplation. Thought 
it could not be called ; for it wanted all the golden 
links of thought. The chain — if there was a chain — 
was broken, severed, irregular. It was a convic- 
tion, an impression ; a one, all-pervading, all-absorbing 
idea. 

I had slain my brother ! I had slain him who had 
sprung from the same blood ; who had been nourished 
with the same milk ; with whom I had sported in my 
infancy, and grown up in my boyhood. I had riven 
the kindred spirit from the kindred clay ; and could 
I dream of any other theme but that? It absorbed 
all other ideas, as I have said. It was constantly 
befoi'e me ; and my eyes, as if willing to league with 
my heart in punishing my crime, retained, with fright- 
ful accuracy, the ghastly, glaring image of the dead, 
as I had seen him lie, mangled and torn, upon the 
river's bank. 

I thought of nothing ; I heeded nothing ; I marked 
not the hours, nor the distance, nor the way. The horse 
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paused and cropped the forest grass beneath me; and, 
with my head bent almost to the eaddle-bow, I eat 
pondering over that one awful theme. Hours passed 
by ; and, gradually, a broken remembrance of other 
things came upon me. I thought of my good resolves, 
my excellent parpoees ; the forbearance which I had 
promised myself to maintain ; the firm endurance with 
which I had proposed to adhere to right. And then 
I remembered how madly I had yielded, to my passion ; 
and then, in frantic rage at myself, I snatched ap the 
bridle, and, spurring on my horse, dashed through 
the woods, as if I had been chasing the deer or the 
boar. 

Time, however, had slipped by without my know- 
ing it; and the sun, by this time, was han^ng on 
the golden verge of the western sky. I scarcely saw 
it ; 1 scarcely saw any thing around me. There were 
brown woods, and deep and shady dells, and wide 
barren-looking moore, and, as the sun set, there came 
a gleam of waters, and I remember swimming my 
horse across a. narrow stream. 

Darkness then fell around me ; hot still I galloped 
on. I chose no path, I sought no object; but 1 &ed 
on, as if from the messengers of fate. At length, the 
ground began to rise; the trees fell away on either 
hand, and I soon found myself on the bald and barren 
summit of one of onr high mountains, with nothing 
around me but the twinkling host of heaven. I drew 
in my rein, and gazed up towards the sky : and, oh ! 
what would I have given — there, beneath the calm, 
bright eyes that seemed looking out at me from the 
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dark expanse — to have cast off for ever the weary load 
of life, if I could hare cast off with it the heavier 
load of crime! 

I paused not long: m; horse seemed fretful and 
impatient, though we must hare travelled far and long; 
hut, with a wild neigh, he hurried on over the 
short turf of the mountain, as if attracted by some- 
thing at a distance. I cared not, I heeded not, which 
way he went : my brain was etill ail troubled ; my 
thoughts turned inward ; and all that fell upon the 
outward sense made but a faint and momentary im- 
pression. On, on he dashed ; and the rapidity of his 
motion seemed to stir up I know not what wild ima- 
ginations within me. The heat which had heeu in 
my brow and heart seemed to spread itself over all my 
frame; thrilled through my reins like molten iron; 
throbbed in my temples, tingled in all ray limbs. 
Strange sounds came into my ears, and thin figures 
glided round me as 1 rode. 

I had heard of spirits and of demons holding their 
nightly meetings on the gray mountain-tops, and now 
my eye beheld them all. A fire Iny in the midst 
of my path : grim visages, and dark and horrible 
shapes, were seen moving around in the fiiful gUre. 
I strove to turn my horse aside, but he rushed straight 
on, and passed through the midst of ihe iiie; while 
shrieks, and cries, and blasphemies, and imprecations, 
rang in my ears— and shrill and screaming voices called 
loudly for me to come and join the revel of demons 
like myself. 

Tell me not that it was the madness of an over- 
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vrought mind : if it was a dream, it was more vivid 
than reality. 

On, on went the horse like lightning : still the 
wild shapes and fearful Toices pursued, hovered round 
me Btill as I went, and, with the swiftness of light, 
distanced far my horse, gleaming on the pathway 
wherever I turned. At length, I saw distinctly a 
stream — a little, brawling stream — coming down 
amongst scattered rocks, and flowing past a broken 
bridge. I pushed my horse towards it, eager to escape 
the fearful beings that pursued me. He refused to 
cross ; I urged him furiously on ; there was a stru^le 
and a strife — I felt we were falling : but, in a moment, 
consciousness went by, and I knew no more — 

I awoke as from a dream, and gazed around me, 
with but faint and feeble recollections of all that had 
passed for many a year. I seemed to have returned 
to my childhood ; for the images that first presented 
themselves to my mind were those of the sweet and 
early days of in&ncy. And, certainly, my strength of 
body well accorded with such thoughts. All vigour 
had left me ; my head was bound up with many ban- 
dages; and, though I felt no pain, I had scarcely 
strength to turn myself as I lay. Gazing around, I 
perceived it was a splendid room ; and, in the fretted 
woodwork from which the hangings fell, were carved 
the cross and pastoral hook, and bishop's mitre. Eccle- 
siastics, too, were in attendance upon me; and I saw 
plainly that I was in the palace of some high prelate 
of our church. 

For some time I asked no questions, from the mere 
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apathy of alter weakncBS : but, towards night, the 
Bishop of Wurtzburg stood by my bedside, and I 
remembered hia face ; though there was a TB^ueness 
about all my recollections, which made his coantenance 
seem like one beheld in a dream. The moment after, 
however, auother face appeared beside his, which had 
greater claims on my memory, — it was that of my 
father. He was dressed in deep mourning ; and, as 
they gazed upon me, and talked together, I could per- 
ceive that they thought me still unconscious of what 
was passing around. 

" He seems better — much better;" said the bishop. 

" God grant it ! " rejoined my father ; " it would 
be too severe a blow to lose them both at once. All 
the hopes of my house crushed in one single day ! " 

" An awfol dispensation, truly," replied the bishop ; 
" and one that should teach you not to set your affec 
tions too strongly upon any earthly thing." 

'* I have taken that lesson already to my heart," 
rephed my father. " But see, a change comes over 
his countenance ! (consciousness must be returning. 
Where is the leech?" 

" Here, behind," replied the bishop. And, in a 
moment after, at the prelate's sign, the surgeon who 
bad attended me before, came forward, gazed upon 
my countenance for a moment, and then laid his 
fingers on my pulse. 

" Give me the drug from the Thebais," he ex- 
claimed, turning to one of the attendants. "The 
crisis is past — he will do well ; but he must neither 
see nor hear aught that can affect him. My lord," he 
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continued, addressing my father, " if yoa vnliie your 
son's life, you will leave him entirely to my care for 
the next week. I will answer for his cure, if no 
one interrupts me; and I will not quit his chamber 
till he can quit it himself. But if he be allowed to see 
any body, or hear any tidings, either puinful or joyful, 
I will not be responsible for the consequences." 

" But little joy," replied my father, — " hot little 
joy have I to impart to any one. But be it as you 
will." And, BO saying, he turned and quitted the 
chamber, leaving me with the sui^eon and the at- 
tendants. 

The man of henling addressed not a woi'd to me 
during the two following days ; but he seemed princi- 
pally to apply himself to obtain for me long-con- 
tinued sleep, giving me a drug which had evidently 
ft strong soporific effect. Had he known all, he could 
not hnve done more wisely. Indeed, I have often 
thought that he must have possesfed more than human 
knowledge; so immedialely did he direct bis pro- 
ceedings to ihe ill of the patient, though he seemed 
to have no earthly means of discovering where that ill 
lay. He kept me, then, as fnr us possilile, in a state 
of constant lorgeifulness; taking care to strengthen 
the body by cordinU and restoratives — as if to invigo- 
rate it while its udvei'sary slept — in order to carry on 
the fenrful struggle which must take place at length 
between it and the mind. 

Towards the end of the third day, [ felt rII my 
corporeal {loweis veluniiiig; and the leeeh judged fit 
to leave off the sleeping-draught. Then came back 
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tbe thoughts that were worse than death ; then came 
the memories that formed a living hell in my own 
bosom. The surgeon sat with me, all night ; and he 
talked to me a great deal, speaking in a low, quiet, 
musical tone of voice, with the lamp shaded, and 
his eyes turned away. He spoke openly of my hro- 
ther's death : he termed it, the terrible accident that 
had happened to him; and told me, that the first 
thing which had caused alarm at the castle, was the 
report of some boatmen, who had found his horse 
drifted ashore. He then said, that it was evident that 
the animal had become restive with its rider, end 
bad fiillen over the precipice. " Yon know your 
unhappy brother's violence," he added ; " and how 
likely he was to drive any animal into a momentary 
fit of madness." 

His conversation was very strange. He spoke as if 
utterly ignorant of any share that I had had in that 
terrible event; and yet, from time to time, he threw in 
every thing that could alleviate the weight upon my 
heart — every thing which could suggest excuses to a 
wounded conscience, or offer motives for self-command 
and exertion. After briefly relating the event, be told 
me the effect it had produced upon my father. His 
first exclamation, the surgeon said, was — " I knew it 
would be so! I knew that liis harsh passions would, 
some day, bring about his death." 

" But when a messenger from the Bishop of 
Wurtzburg," continued the surgeon, " announced to 
him, that you also, had been found lying in the woods 
hard by Bishofisheim, with your horse's I>ack broken, 
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and yourself severely injured, — having, it was sup- 
posed, lost your way and fallen over the rocks, 
while coming to the palace in consequence of an 
invitation from the prelate, — your father's agony knew 
no hounds. You are now his only child," proceeded 
the sui^eon ; " and it is your duty, Count Henry, to 
take care of your own health and life, in order to 
soothe and comfort your parents' declining years, and 
to keep up a nohle family, which otherwise must pass 
away from the earth. The highest fortunes are before 
you ; and you have duties to undertake and perforin, 
which, to execute rightly, will occupy every thought, 
require every exertion, and will hestow happiness 
upon you in the very fulfilment of the allotted task. 
Let me beg you, therefore, to use all means, mental 
and corporeal, of regaining your vigour, and to glad' 
den the hearts of your father and mother by the sight 
of the hope of their house fully restored to health 
and cheerfulness." 

Such was the tenour of his discourse; and, certainly, 
though he probed the wound in my heart down to the 
quick, he left it not without pouring in balm : balm 
incapable of healing it, but which soothed the pang, 
and gave strength to bear the anguish that remained. 

Whether he divined aught of the truth, whether 
he suspected aught, or whether his words were merely 
accidental, I know not. I soon found, however, what 
it was to be an only son. My father's anxiety now 
knew no hounds ; he would not remain excluded from 
my chamber for the week he had promised — but I 
was now prepared to meet him. A diange had taken 
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place within me : despair itself seemed to have given 
me energy. I bad taken my determination ; I had made 
up my mind ; I had exerted all the powers of resolu- 
tion within me, in order to live and to enjoy. There 
had come upon me a hardened determination to derive 
from the act I had committed all the earthly benefits 
which could be thence obtained. It was done, it 
was irrevocable ! Fate, I thought, had had its will ! 
It had stamped me for everlasting perdition : and I 
strove, with the firm sternness of despair, to prepare 
my mind to cast off all thought of the past — and, as 
every hope beyond the earth was, for me, at an end 
for ever — to enjoy the present, and to snatch the brief 
and fleeting pleasures of the world in which I live 
with the more eager zest, because they were all that 
could be obtained in compensation for the mighty 
sacrifice of my soul's eternal weal. 

I little knew my own heart, however; I little 
knew the stream of gall and bitterness which it was 
destined to pour forth and mingle with every sweet 
cup of worldly pleasure. 1 littie knew that Remorse, 
like some fell enchanter, stood behind me, and pre- 
pared, as all the choicest gifts of earth were offered 
to my hand by Fortune, to change her splendid trea- 
sures ere they reached my grasp, and reduce them 
all to dust and ashes. Such, however, was to be my 
fate. 

My father came, as I have said, and visited me 
before the week was out ; but he found me so much 
changed for the better, that joy and satisfaction at 
once spread over his countenance. In truth, 1 waa 
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every hour gaining more and more vigour; for the 
strong resolution within me — a resolution suggested 
by the skilful words of the surgeon — supplied llie place 
of that calm tranquillity of mind which is the best 
balm for the sick or exhausted frame. Finding me 
80 well, my father sat with me for several hours; 
spoke with me of future prospects, and of days to 
come; and I found that every thing was now, of 
course, to be mine. The wealth, and the station, and 
the honour; the bright parental hopes, the warm 
affections, all the sweet relations of domestic life, 
were all, thenceforward, to surround my path : and 
he spoke, too, of that dearer, that tenderer love, which 
was to be the crowning prize of all — the mighty 
recompense of an awful and terrible deed. 

I recovered rapidly. Daily I gained strength; 
conscience I resolved to trample under foot ; the terrors 
of a future life I purposed to forget; and I laboured, 
with careful art, to gloss over to my own mind, with 
softening palliatives and fair excuses, the terrible deed 
that I bad done. I tried to persuade myself that it 
was not actually my hand; I convinced myself that, 
in the words of the surgeon, he had irritated me to a 
pitch of madness ; and, though I knew all the time 
that I was deceiving myself, yet I determined calmly 
■ — nay, reasonably, to be deceived. 

I was soon able to rise, and soon able to go forth ; 
although my head was still severely cut and scarred 
from the injuries it had received. But, before I was 
equal to a long journey, business of much importance 
summoned my father away, and he left me to follow 
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as speedily as possible ; biddiag me hasten to joia him 
at the castle, where, my mother, he said, was anxiously 
expecting my arrival, as well as Leonora. As he 
pronounced that name, he smiled upon me with a 
meaning look ; and I felt, as it were, a bright light 
flash up from my heart into my eyes. 

I shall pause no more now upon minute events. 
I have told my crime ; and for more than sixty years 
I have endured my punishment. It has come upon 
me in repeated strokes — blow after blow. An in- 
visible hand has snatched at me in the moment of 
enjoyment, of glory and power, and plncked me 
headlong down from the height of fortune. Thrice 
came the cold shadow between me and the sun, and 
each time it extinguished a third part of the light of 
heaven. I will picture for you those three acts, and 
that will be enough. 

In ten days after my father had left me, the sur- 
geon consented to my setting out ; but he aa;om[»Died 
me on the way. I was glad that he did so ; for there 
were circomstaiices on that journey which I well knew 
might be terrible to encounter. We took a sweep 
round, however, and avoided one spot which I dared 
not have passed just then. But, as we came near 
the castle, a brighter vision rose up before my eyes, 
and led me on. Leonora, in all her beauty, in ell her 
gentleness — Leonora, as my own, presented herself 
to my imagination ; and love, ardent, enthu^asUc love 
— the only passion whose fiery nature seemed likely 
to conquer remorse — beat in my heart, and thrilled 
through every vein : no longer struggled ^;iunst, no 
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longer cbecked ; bat encouraged, heightened, dwelt 
upon as a blessing in itself and in its hopes. 

When I reached the castle hall, I was met by 
my father and my mother, and embraced tenderly by 
both ; but my eye glanced round for Leonora. My 
father marked it with a smile, and replied to it, as 
if I had spoken. " She is in her own chamber," he 
said ; '* she knows not of your coming to-day. We 
concealed it from her, for she is agitated at the thought 
of seeing you ; knowing, as she does know, that her 
fate is to be linked to yours. Go to her, my boy ! go 
to her, " he added ; " I think neither of you seem 
very apprehensive of the tie which is to bind you to 
each other." 

I gladly heard those words, and hurried towards 
her chamber with a step of light. The door was open, 
and I went in at once, without announcement. As I 
entered, she was gazing from a window, through which 
might be seen the bright sun struggling with the dark 
and broken masses of a past-hy storm, and mingling 
the Inrid clouds with crimson and with gold. She was 
lovelier than I had ever beheld her; though, raised 
over the high clusters of her rich, dark hair, was cast 
a light black veil, falling on either side of her head, 
and resting in beautiful folds upon her bosom. That 
veil was borne as mourning for my brother, and other 
parts of her dress betrayed the same sombre colouring; 
but her countenance, though it was grave, wore no 
expression of very deep sorrow. On the contrary, the 
look was a look of hope ; as, with her head slightly 
bent, and her beautiful eyes looking forth through 
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their long, dark lashes, towards the vei^e of the 
horizon, she seemed to contemplate the Bun, scat- 
tering from his path the clouds before he set. Did 
her imagination find therein a type? I do not know : 
hut I have always thought, that those eyes were them- 
selves like sunbeams; and the faint smile which, at 
that moment, hung upon that small and delicate 
mouth, was surely like the dawn of a bright morning, 
ere the day — the beautiful and laughing day — cornea 
forth from the dark temple of the night. 

The sound of my step in her chamber roused her ; 
and, starting up, she turned round towards me. As 
soon as she saw who it was, she uttered a slight ex- 
clamation of joy, and sprang forward towards me. 
My arms were round her in a moment ; the long- 
snppressed feelings of our hearts broke forth : end, at 
the same moment, we burst into tears. They were the 
first I had shed. Hers were all joyful tears; but 
mine, though they were certainly a relief, were min- 
gled with bitterness. We wiped tbem away soon, 
however : and, unchided, unresisted, I pressed my lips 
again and again on her sweet mouth, and on her velvet 
cheek; and then, drawing her arm through mine, 
I led her down to the hall, where my father and 
mother waited us. That evening passed over in the 
tumultuous joy of gratified love— joy, that obliterated, 
for the time, even the scars of remorse. There was, 
indeed, a suit of armour, hung in the great hall, which 
I would willingly not hare seen ; but I persuaded the 
rest that the great hall was chilly, and we retired to 
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the lesser one, where I thought of Leonora, and forgot 
the paBt. 

Another d&j rose upon as, and I found, or at least 
I fancied, that I waa acquiring that mastery oTer 
thought — that nile over my own heart and my own 
sonl, which could stifle the voice of conscience, and 
bid the restless demon of remorse he still. I felt, 
however, that the harpy would neither quit my table 
nor my bed, unless her ravening appetite were glutted 
by strong excitement, administered both to the mind 
and to the body. My corporeal frame I exhausted by 
violent exercise ; and my mind found excitement 
enough in the acknowledged and open engagement 
between Leonora and myself. It was now that we 
found — or rather, it was now that we avowed to our 
own hearts — how deeply rooted, how intense, how over- 
powering had been the love which we had felt towards 
each other, even while it was dangerous, if not cri- 
minal. Leonora, it is true, had never by her own 
consent been contracted to my brother, but still, we 
both had known that she was destined to be his wife ; 
and, certainly, the feelings which we now acknowledged 
to our own hearts, were such as must have shut me 
out for ever from my brother's dwelling, had she 
indeed become his wife. Now, however, to her that 
love was all happiness ; and to me, by the excitement 
it afforded, it was all relief — relief from the agony of 
memory. I spent whole hours with her, pouring 
forth, with every variety of manner and expression, 
the deep, the intense, the passionate emotions which 
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the very sight of her beaming eyes, the lightest touch 
of her small hand, called up in my bosom. Nor did 
she conceal, nor in any degree attempt to veil, that 
her whole heart was mine; and no one could look 
upon that countenance, or gaze into the depths of those 
lucid eyes, and not know that there was beneath a 
well of etrong and impassioned feelings, which would 
make the love, once acquired, as bright, as pure, as 
unchangeable as the diamond. 

There was nothing to oppose our love — there was 
nothing to struggle with it ; and yet its unbounded 
intensity seemed to increase every day : while my 
&ther, whose great anxiety now seemed to be that 
his eyes might see my children before be died, hast- 
ened on the preparations for my nuptials with Leonora 
with as much rapidity as a decent respect for the 
memory of his eldest son permitted. 

At length the wished-for day arrived. The castle 
was crowded with guests ; feasting and revelry per- 
vaded the halls; and the Bishop of Wurtzburg 
himself arrived, to give greater dignity to the cere- 
mony. In festivity, and in music, and in sports, thq 
day went down ; and at midnight, according to the 
custom of our family, the chapel was crowded with 
our guests. The retainers of the house, in complete 
arms, lined the aisles; and, in the midst of pomp, 
and splendour, and glittering array, and waving 
plumes, and smiling &ces, and all that could give the 
semblance of joy, I led my beautiful, my beloved, to 
the altar, and received her hand, in the presence of all 
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her race, and in the presence of all mine. How Bhall 
I tell — how shall I describe the feelings with which 
I placed the ring npon her finger with which I felt 
that it was accomplished — that she was mine — mine, 
for ever 1 Let it not be supposed, that at that moment 
the terrible deed that had gone before was felt as 
any alloy to the thrilling joy of that event : fer from 
it. Strange as it may seem, the knowledge of the 
great and mighty price that had been paid ; the in- 
definite feeUng — for thought I still shnt out — that, 
for the jewel I had won, had been sacrificed the best 
possession of a mortal being, his soul's innocence, 
rendered that jewel but the more estimable in my 
eyes, and the gladness of having gained it more 
intense and overwhelming. 

Leonora left the chapel with my mother; and, 
with a heart, the emotions of which no tongue can 
tell, I hastened to my own apartments. My heart was 
all on fire — my spirit was a dream of joy. But, 
while two of my attendants were aiding me to strip 
off my wedding-garments, my eye lighted on a small 
packet, which lay upon the dressing-table. 

" What is that?" I demanded, pointing to it. 

" It is a packet," replied one of the attendants, 
" which the Lady Leonora's tire-woman brought here, 
just as her mistress was going down to the chapel, with 
orders to lay it on your table." 

Without taking further notice, I bade them pro- 
ceed in their task; and, when it was concluded, and 
they were gone, 1 took out the packet and opened it. 
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Within the first cover was another, on which was 
written, in Leonora's hand. — 

" My beloved Henry, — I have no right to keep 
the enclosed ; and, unwilling to inHict pain, either on 
your &ther or mother, I send it to yoti, 

" From your own Leonora." 

With a quick hand I tore the cover open ; and I 
stood like one turned into stone. It was the picture 
of my brother! That sight dashed the cup of hap- 
piness from my lip. As I gazed on it, every thought 
that I had shut out, every memory that I had crushed, 
every feeling against which I had struggled success- 
fiilly, rushed upon me at once, and, seizing upon heart 
and brain, overpowered every other emotion; blotted 
out joy beneath the dark and terrible stream of re- 
morse, and cast me down at once from the fencied 
triumph which I had acquired over the demon into 
whose power I had cast myself. There it was before 
my eyes : his countenance, as I had so often seen it in 
life, gazing full upon me, with a look that would have 
been stern had it not been for a smile upon the lips, in 
which the artist had but too well caught the scornful, 
gibing expression, which was but too natural to that 
iace. There it was, as I bad seen it when last we met: 
so like — BO fearfully like — that, with a power I could 
not resist, it still attracted my eyes ; and I gazed on it 
with horror, and remorse, and dread, till it almost drove 
me to madness. The features seemed to lose their form ; 
spots of blood seemed to dabble the brow; the eyes 
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rolled with the fearful dietortion of a death of agony; 
and over-excited imagination changed, in a moment, my 
brother'B effigy, as given by some skilful Italian painter, 
into the fearful and ghastly countenance which I had 
beheld lying beneath the rocks over which my hand 
had driven him. I tried to reason with myself; I 
made one wild struggle to recall the power which I 
had before acquired over my own mind: but it was 
in vain, — all in vaint Remorse had me now in his 
fell, unyielding grasp ; and I gazed at the picture, with 
a thousand dreadfiil images surrounding it on every 
side, till I felt that a moment longer would drive me 
utterly insane ; and then, dashing it furiously down 
upon the ground, so that it broke into a thousand 
pieces, I darted along the corridor, as if I would have 
fled from all that pursued me, and entered the chamber 
of Leonora. 

It was in vain — all in vain, that I hoped for 
refuge there from the fiends that bad me iu their 
power. The dreadful passing of that night is beyond 
my capability to tell: I must not pause upon it. I 
will not attempt to shew how remorse turned love to 
agony : suffice it to say, that never did I lay down 
my head on the same pillow with my bright, my 
beautiful, my beloved bride — no, not for a moment — 
without seeing the gliastly countenance of my brother, 
as he had Iain before me, convulsed with the agony of 
death, interposing between her and me, and wringing 
my whole heart and soul with misery indescribable ! 
• ««•*** 

She withered slowly. It was like the fading away 
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of one of those Sowers I had loved in my childhood — ■ 
gradual, yet perceptible : not blasted at once, lilce a 
blossom broken from tbe bough, or crushed down by 
the heedless foot; but culmlj, gently, — as the leaf 
fades under the ceaseless, even march of time. How 
often have 1 marked, upon the green woods and forest- 
corered hills, the brown shadows of autumn creep on, 
day by day ; so gradually, so gently deepening the 
tints, and stealing the fresh hues of summer, that, 
from one hour to another, the eye can detect no 
change in the green children of the spring: and yet, 
each moment adds something to their decay — each day 
brings them nearer to the fall ! Thus faded my be- 
loved : and, oh ! as I watched the rosy tints of health 
vanish from that soft cheek ; as the lip became paler, 
and the bright eye lost its light ; and I saw, and knew, 
and felt that I was the cause of all, — how deep, 
how terrible, how envenomed, did the barbed arrow 
of remorse prove itself, as it rankled in my heart, 
and sent tbe poison with which it was loaded through 
all tbe sweetest streams of life! It was in vdn that 
I, whose own bosom knew no balm, whose own griefe 
could receive no consolation, strove, by wild fits, to 
soothe or to console Leonora. The cause, the dread- 
ful cause, could not be told; no explanation could 
be given of all that must have seemed strange, and 
wild, and wayward in my conduct. Loving her with 
the most passionate earnestness, how often must she 
have thought that I loved her not I How often must 
she have thought me mad, or base, or cruel! The 
eyes of my father and my mother were upon us also j 
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and thst but served to make the state both of Leonora 
snd myself more terrible : for we both saw that they 
watched us, — we both saw that they were uneasy, — 
we both di'eaded questions to which neither could 
reply. 

At length, as if to reliere me, the tide of war rolled 
near the place of our dwelliag. The princes and 
nobles of the land were called to arms to support the 
authority of our imperial lord. A general rendezvous 
for our feudal troops was appointed at Heilbron ; and 
a general council of the nobles of the upper circles was 
summoned to meet at the same place. My father 
made ready in haste to answer the call, and I gladly 
prepared to accompany him. Two thousand men were 
enrolled under our banners, and no troops in Germany 
were better equipped to take the field ; but, three 
days before we were to begin our march, my father 
was taken ill, and, all his authority being deputed to 
me, I led his troops forth to join the imperial army, 
and prepared to represent his opinions in the diet at 
Heilbron. I was still in my early youth; but strong 
and terrible passions had rendered my heart old 
before its time, and had given to my mind that de- 
cided energy which is generally the result of ^e and 
experience. On every subject but the one dreadfiil one 
of my own fate, I could think clearly, rapidly, dis- 
tinctly. In fact, the state in which I had placed my- 
self rendered me unlike the rest of men. Dwelling 
in the fearful tabernacle of my own bosom, I looked 
forth upon, and mingled with the actions of, the 
world as if I belonged not to it. I saw and judged 
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vith tbe calm perceptioa of a spectator, and I had 
vithal the conscioasness that this was an advantage ; 
joined to tbe proud knowledge of original powers, 
at least equal to those of the men with whom I was 
about to act, and stores of acquired knowledge which 
none of them possessed. In this state of mind I pro- 
ceeded to the diet, and took my place amongst the 
rest with no feeling of awe, or hesitation, or embar- 
rassment. There were many persons spoke — persons 
of much experience and of high esteem ; and great 
was the foolishness which they oflen clothed in solemn 
language, and tbe idle vanities or seliisb interests 
which they dressed up in the garments of patriotism, 
virtue, and religion. My respect for great assemblies 
of men was not increased by frequenting them; and 
I had none of those zealous feelings which blind the 
eyes of many to the folly of their leaders. I had no 
enthusiasms ; the hand of Fate had mowed them 
down like flowers before the sithe. Unhappy is the 
man in this world who has none of such bright weak- 
nesses ! but be is all the more likely to command 
and rule : and so I found it in my own case. The 
second day of the assembly, when I was tired of 
hearing foolish speeches, and eveiy one else seemed 
convinced, or weary like myself, I rose : and, in the 
cold and cutting tone most likely to create a multi- 
tude of enemies, I exposed the folly of the proceedings 
which had been advocated so zealously ; I detected 
the manifold errors of all the statements that had 
been made; and I pointed out, without Condescend- 
ing to express any diffidence of my own judgment, 
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what was the real course that ought to be pursued. 
In an instant, there was the clamour of a thousand 
tongues against me : every venerable dotard, who 
judged that years aud wisdom must be synonymous; 
every self-sufficient coansellor, who had arrayed him- 
self for years in stated forms, and fanded that pru- 
dence consisted in following ever one beaten track, — 
all wa^ed the loud tongue at the presumptuous youth 
who had dared to assail the opinions of men of such 
reverence and good repute. 

There was one, however, in the assembly — and 
he the man of most importance in it, being no other 
than the representative of the emperor — who judged 
of me differently. He was keen and astute; the scion 
of a high Italian house, naturalised in Germany, and 
bringing all the subtlety of his original race to aid a 
cold, a calculating, and a prudent master. He speedily 
quelled the clamour; but he took no notice of me at 
the time. At night, however, he sent for me; and, 
after a long and eager conference, he adopted many 
of my opinions : though, from political deference to my 
opponents, he followed many of their plans in regard 
to matters that were more ostensible than real. Action, 
however, soon became necessary ; the troops of the 
enemy threatened the safety of the whole empire, and 
we hastened to oppose his further progress, under one 
of the most celebrated generals of the age. The 
two armies encountered in a very narrow field ; and, 
by the kind arrangements of some of those whom I 
had rendered inimical to me by opposing their schemes, 
I was placed in the position of the greatest difficulty 
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and daoger, where I waa likely to be cut off, with the 
troops I commanded, from the main body of the army. 
But I looked upon these machinations with scorn ; 
and, feeling a degree of relief in the strife, not only 
with the enemy, but with pretended friends, I pre- 
pared to turn their schemes to my own advantage, 
and, by some brilliant attempt, to put their mahce 
to shame. A narrow stream, between deep banks, 
lay between my troops and the left wing of the army, 
and I was thns left, cut off from all support, almost at 
the mercy of the enemy. A battle was to be expected 
the next day ; and, during the whole evening, I 
employed myself in examining the ground. At a spot 
lower down the stream, towards the enemy's position, 
the high hank sank away; but the river was still so 
deep as to be impassable, except by a bridge, which 
was in the hands of our adversaries below. A number 
of large masses of rock, however, had fallen down 
bom the hills round about, and encumbered the bank 
of the stream ; and with these, during the night, I 
contrived, by employing a number of men, to turn the 
course of the little river, and spread it over the low 
ground, leaving its original channel nearly dry. The 
water between the higher banks was, it is true, ren- 
dered deeper by the dam I had constructed ; but I had 
calculated upon events which took place, and waited 
impatiently for the morning. At daybreak the enemy 
advanced to attack us ; and, while their principal force 
marched straight up to the main body of the imperial 
army, slightly bending their right to cut me off entirely 
from our own left, a considerable body of cavalry ap- 
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proached towards me in front ; whilst spear-heads were 
also to be seen coming up through a ravine upon my 
left. At this moment, our own general perceived the 
fault into which he had been led by the counsel of 
my enemies ; and a messenger came spurring over by 
a bridge nearly three miles in the rear, bidding me 
retreat by the same road, and rejoin our main force. 
The messenger was, him^If, a Boldier of much dis- 
tinction ; and , pointing out to him the situation of the 
enemy, I said — " Go back to the general, and tell 
him that it is, as you see, too late. I cannot retreat 
without being cut to pieces : but I can fight where I 
am; and, foreseeing this event, I have already pre- 
pared to do him good service." 

" I see clearly, Sir Count," replied the messenger, 
" that you must act upon a separate plan ; what do 
jou intend to do?" 

" Cut through yon body of the enemy in front," I 
replied ; " cross the bed of the stream where I have 
dammed it up during the night, in the low grounds 
below ; and then take their right wing in flank while 
they are contending with our army in the front!" 

" If you perform that," replied the messenger, 
" yoQ win us the victory ; and I go to tell the general, 
in order that he may take advantage of your efforts." 
Thus Baying, he set spurs to his horse, and I paused, 
watching the further progress of the enemy, who came 
gallantly on, fancying that they had me in a net. 

At length, I saw that the right wing of the force on 
the other side of the stream was engaged with the 
main body of onr own army. The corps in front was 
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preparing to attack me, judging that I would remain 
upoD the defensive : but, as I had prerionsly arranged, 
I gave the word to charge ; and, in a monient, the 
whole body of troopa which I had brought into the 
field were hurled against the enemy, sweeping down 
the hill with the impetuosity of an avalanche. In the 
fiery impetuosity of that moment ; in the eager ex- 
ertion of every faculty, both of body and mind ; in the 
hand-to-hand fight with the men-at-arms who opposed 
me in my course ; in the rapid and anxious watching 
of the proceedings of others, while I was myself en- 
gf^ed in deadly strife, — I found the first moments of 
peace of mind ; I tasted the first drops of the cup of joy 
that I had known since the awful night of my mar- 
riage. The troops that I commanded were the same 
veterait soldiers that my father and brother had led 
into Italy: we had possessed the advantage of the 
ground, and nothing could withstand the charge with 
which we poured upon the enemy. All went down 
before us. The adverse corps was driven down, making 
a gallant, but vain resistance, to the spot where I had 
dammed up the river: and there, making a second 
extraordinary efibrt, I succeeded in breaking and 
totally dispersing their squadrons : and then, crossing 
the bed of the stream, I led my gallant bands up the 
other bank, and poured the same fiery charge upon 
the flank of the enemy who were contending with the 
imperial army. That charge was decisive : the fortunes 
of the day had gone pretty equally till we came up, 
bnt the balance was turned in a moment ; and I was 
looking round to see how I could best improve the 
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advantage I bad gained, when I found myself opposed 
by a young officer, with a small body of cbosen troops, 
who, hemmed in between my bands and, the steep 
bank of the river, fought with the fury of desperation. 
I called to him to surrender ; but, instead of doing so, 
he spurred on his horse a^inst me, and aimed a blow 
at my head : I parried it, and drove him back ; he saw 
Dot that he was upon the verge of the precipice, and, 
in trying to bring his horse round again upon me, the 
earth and stones gave v^ay beneath the charger's feet, 
and, with a loud cry and a wild neigh, horse and man 
plunged over and disappeared. 

The image which that sight recalled ; the picture 
that it suddenly raised np; the dark memories that 
came rushing fiercely upon me, roused from their mo- 
mentary sleep by that brief struggle, were more than 
human reason could bear. The wound in my heart 
was torn open afresh, my brain again seemed all on 
fire ; I forgot the lapse of time and the change of 
circumstances — the few great, and the many minor 
events which had taken place between. I felt as if I 
were again standing on the edge of the rocks over which 
I had hurled my brother. I felt as if the deed were 
fresh upon my hand — the blood newly spilt and reeking 
up to heaven — the mangled corpse lying at the foot 
of the hank below me, and the thundervoice of God 
Bounding in the ear of my spirit, and demanding, 
"Where is thy brother Abel?" I sprang from my 
horse ; I approached the edge of the bank, and gazed 
down below. There were they lying, horse and man 
together! It was too much: I could bear no more; 
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Bnd, casting myself npon the turf, I gare vent to all the 
bitterness of my spirit. My own attendants, and the 
leaders of my bands, crowded round me — surprised, as 
they well might be, at such a scene. But I forgot 
every thing. The memory, the consciousness of all 
hat one dreadful deed was blotted out for the time, and 
nothing but deep groans, and short and bitter impre- 
cations, escaped &om my bosom. At that moment 
came up, at full speed, a messenger from the general, 
both to give me thanks, couched in the brief but 
stnking terms of a noble and commanding spirit, and 
to give me directions to press the enemy fiercely on the 
flank, while they were retreating, in order to render 
their defeat total and decisive. 

He was brought to where I lay, and spoke to me 
with some surprise ; but his words fell upon a deaf and 
stony ear, or, at least, upon one between which and 
the reasonable spirit all the fine corridors of nature 
were stopped up. I heeded not, I answered not. The 
dreadful imt^e was again before me — the terrible voice 
was again ringing in my ears — the iron hand of re- 
morse was stretched out to snatch the cup of glory 
from my lip; and, although, had the day ended with 
me as it began, immortal honour and a bright career 
in arms would have been mine without a doubt, the 
son of my tame went down with a cloud upon it, which 
I felt I should never again have the energy to remove. 

The general, in making his report of what had oc- 
curred, commented strongly and severely upon the 
strange contrast afforded by my conduct in the begin- 
ning and in the close of the day ; the gallantry, the 
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daring, the skill, the activity of my first proceedingB ; 
aad the want of obedience, of energy, or of resolution, 
which I had displayed at lost. My race was too 
powerful, however, to be offended by the imperial 
court; and the minister, to withdraw me from the 
army, where he saw that I could no longer act effici- 
ently under a commander who had expressed so much 
discontent at my proceedings, called me to Vienna; 
speaking in high terms of the judgment and skill I 
had displayed in the plans I had proposed in the diet 
at HeUbron. 

Ere I set out, I received a letter from Leonora, 
breathing love from every line and every word, like 
the sweet perfume from a bed of flowers. It brought 
some balm to my soul ; and I was mad enough even 
to hope that, when I returned, after a temporary 
absence, the fatal image which iiad blasted all my 
happiness might no more pursue me to the blessed 
shelter of her beloved arms. As I journeyed towards 
Vienna, too, I exerted the powers of my own mind 
upon myself; and I again subdued the agony of my 
spirit — I again taught the vulture within me to prey 
upon me secretly. 

I was received with distinction, treated with high 
honour ; and, either as a trial of my real abilities, or 
as a pretence of shewing me favour, my advice was 
demanded upon some point of small importance, con- 
cerning the policy of those minor states amidst which 
our own territories were situated. My advice was 
given boldly, though quite of a different character from 
what had been expected. It seemed to please as well 
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as to sarprise ; it was followed, and proved eminently 
successful. I was ag^o and again appealed to : what- 
ever I counselled opportunity favoured, and fortune 
crowned. It seemed as if Fate took a pleasure in 
leading me on to all great things, and then snatching 
them from m; grasp. Thus, during the nine months 
that I passed at Vienna, nothing seemed to fail in which 
I had any share ; and the minister shewed bis intention 
of binding me to himself, and to the emperor, as one 
whose fortune, or whose skill, was sufficient to ensure 
them success. 

It was winter night, towards one o'clock, after a 
day of great mental fatigue, that I sat with the emperor 
and bis minister in the cabinet of the monarch. The 
safety of the empire, the prosperity of all the impenal 
schemes, were at that time threatened by the Elector 

Henry of ; a man of immense talent, of extraordi- 

hary penetration, indefatigable activity, but of no prin- 
ciple, moral or religious. We met to determine what 
course was to be pursued, in order to stop him in bis 
career ; and many a dark, vague bint, had hung 
upon the minister's lip, as to the plan which be thought 
might be moat successful. 

We sat by the light of a lamp that had grown 
dim over our consultations, and gazed in each other's 
faces as if each were afraid to speak the thoughts 
that were busy in his heart. 

At length the minister declared that the life of one 
man was, of course, never to be put in competition with 
the safety of a whole people ; and be wished, he said, 
that the vehme gencht had not lately fallen into disuse. 
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Having brought himself to come so near the subject at 
that, there was no difficulty in going on, the emperor 
said that he surely had a right, in case of need, to do 
jnstice upon one of his own vassals ; and if, by success- 
ful rebellion, that vassal had rendered it impossible for 
public justice to be done, he saw no reason why the 
same should not be effected by private means. 

" It would be no difficult matter," rejoined the 
minister, " to free ourselves from him by a somewhat 
stronger cnp than usual, in one of those revels whereof 
he is so fond." 

" His cup-bearer is, doubtless, well tutored!" replied 
the monarch. " But would it not be an easy thing," 
he continued, addressing me with a smile, — " would it 
not be an easy thing, when he is riding along upon the 
banks of some deep stream, or by the side of some high 
precipice, to plunge him over ? Such things have been 
done before now ; and a fall of two or three hundred 
feet, leaves but a mangled and a mutilated thing, with- 
out a tongue to tell whose was the hand that did it." 

His words were like red-hot iron thrust into my brain. 
I rose — I gasped for breath. I gazed with the fury of 
madness in the face of the speaker ; and, springing 
towards him, I might have torn him to pieces, had not 
the corporeal frame sunk under the tremendous ^ony 
of that dreadful moment, and I fell prostrate at the 
emperor's feet. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself in 
my own apartments, but with my arms conlined, and 
every means of injuring myself or others removed 
iar oat of my reach. It was long before 1 could per- 
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soade the attendants that I had become eane ^ain; 
and, for several days, all who surroanded me conti- 
nued to treat me as a madman, although all my words 
and actions were perfectly reasonable. At length, 
however, they became convinced that I had recovered, 
bat an intimation was given me that I should do welt 
to retire from Vienna ; and I accordingly journeyed 
back by slow stages towards my own home. My mind, 
indeed, was in a calmer state than it had known for 
many months ; and, when I could take my thoughts 
from the one dreadful memory, there was a soil and 
soothing influence in the idea of onc« more seeing 
Leonora, of resting my aching head upon her bosom, 
and of tasting one moment of peace and enjoyment 
in the first dear embrace at my return. 

As I came nearer, something like hope rose up 
within me, I pictured her sweet lips smiling my 
welcome ; I pictured her beautiful eyes, looking sun- 
shine on my arrival ; I listened in anticipation to the 
musical tones of her beloved voice ; and I heard the 
endearing words of unchangeable love poured forth 
from that pure and guileless heart on her long-absent 
husband's return. I hurried the last day's journey, 
and about four in the evening of a bright summer's 
day I entered the court-yard of the castle. 

Every thing was there as usual. The warder was 
sitting beneath the barbican, and looking listlessly 
forth ; the soldiers on the battlements were leaning 
on their pikes, and gazing on a bright, warm scene 
of river and woodland; the horse-boys were carry- 
ing water across towards the stables ; and the armourer 
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was sitting iD the shade — polishing, with idle iodustiy, 
a casque that was bright enough without his labour. 
Every thing appeared as I had seen it each day for 
twenty years; and yet my heart sank, as I rode in 
and, with a slow motion, oh, how unlike the vault- 
ing leap of youth and happiness ! dismounted from my 
horse, and walked up the steps into the great hall. 

It might be that my father had not come forth to 
meet me — that my mother had not looked out from 
her window in the keep, which caused that sudden 
sinking of my heart. But, when I entered the hall, 
there was a look of anxiety and care in the eyes of the 
attendants who were congregated there, which increased 
my apprehension. As all had known of my approach, 
there was nothing like surprise on the countenance of 
any one ; but there was a grave look of fixed anxiety 
which distressed and alarmed me. 

" Where is your lady?" I demanded of one of the 
attendants; "isshewein" 

" Quite well, sir," replied the man ; " she is in tba 
chamber of the Lady Leonora." 

I had referred to Leonora when I spoke, but the 
man had misunderstood me, and I did not choose to 
ask any further questions. I sprang on eagerly to 
Leonora's apartments. I came to the chamber in which 
she usually sat : she was not there, and I went on to 
her bed-room. From within came the murmur of 
several persons talking; and, opening the door, I 
entered at once. The first object my eyes fell upon 
was the form of my mother, sitting by the bedside, 
while my father stood at the foot, gazing in. The sound 
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of my step made him turn a little aaide, and then I 
heard the voice of Leonora, -aa her eye first lighted 
npoa me. 

" It is — it isT'she cried. " I ko^w I should see 
him again before I died! Oh, Henry! — oh, my be- 
loved, you are come to close poor Leonora's eyes !" 

' I darted forward, and clasped in my arms. the 
shadow, the mere shadow, of my beautiful, my be- 
loved bride; and tears rushed forth — hot, agonising 
tears — as I s^w the state to which she was redaced ; 
and my heart smote me, crying aloud, " Thou hast 
done. this, thing also!" 

They left me alone with her. I could hardly speak 
for sobs. I could not, I would not, relinquish the. 
embrace in which I held her; I could only take my 
lips from hers to ask, " What — what has done this?" 

She pat; me gently back a little with her hand, 
gazed upon the passionate agony of my countenance, 
and, with a look of joy, beautiful, yet terrible, ex- 
claimed, " Then you do — you do love me, Henry! I 
die happy — I bleas you with my latest breath !" 

I could bear no more. The dark prisoner in my 
breast, in that tremendous stru^le, broke the chain of 
silence, and, sinking on my knees beside her, I poured 
forth my whole heart. I told her all — all — every thing ; 
and, for her answer, she cast her arms around my neck 
and wept. 

" I would fain live," she s^d, after a long silence; 
" I would fain live to comfort thee, my dear, my be- 
loved husband. But it is in vain; the grasp that is 
never relaxed is upon me, and I must go. Yet hear 
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me, Henry. Giod has told qb that there is pardon for 
all ! — We shall meet yet again ! But that we may do bo 
— and, oh ! did I think we should not, the grave would 
grow terrible indeed — but that we may meet again, 
promise me to seek comfort where comfort only can 
be found 1 — ^There was a holy man dwelt in a convent 
hard by my father's house," she continued, " who, in 
my sorrow for two parents' loss, gave me consolation 
with such powerful zeal, that I would fain send thee 
unto him for balm to thy wounded heart. Oh ! go to 
him, my Henry ; and, if you love Leonora, and would 
meet her again in happier worlds than this, promise 
me to tell him all, and to follow hie counsel even unto 
the grave." 

I did promise, and I fulfilled my word. She left 
me for the heaven she came from, and I laid bare my 
heart before the good man she spoke of. He told me, 
and he told me true, that I should never more know 
peace on earth ; but that, if I suffered with patience, 
God would send me comfort ere he took me hence. 

Years have passed away, and youth, and health: 
and that holy man has been laid in the ground near 
half a century. The cell that he inhabited I inhabit 
now; and I wait in penitence, in prayer, and in re- 
morse, the coming of the inevitable hour. 
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Thb woods have been cut down, the fields are sbade- 
leaa and verdureless, tte Mugnone scarcely covers 
the pebbles in his bed ; and from Fiesole to Florence 
not a tree is to be met with, except here and there 
a tall solitary cypress rising in the gardens of some 
villa,' and the dusty olive and gnarled iig-tree in the 
fields along the road. The time once was, however, 
when those gigantic Apennines, which now rise bare 
and harsh upon the lustrous sky of Italy, were 
clothed thickly, at that point where they sweep round 
the Tuscan capital, with every variety of tree and 
shrub which can be produced by a climate prolific 
of vegetable life. In those days, too, the shelter 
afforded by the wide and verdant forests, fostered a 
thousand streams in the valleys, and a rich and beau- 
tiful turf carpeted the margins of the rivers. The 
Mugnone then poured oa a full and sparkling river ; 
and just beneath the spot which will be immortal, 
as the abode of Landor, stretched out the lake, im- 
mortal, as the dreaming-place of Boccaccio. Lovely, 
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indeed, was Italy in those days, when, with all its 
bold and all its sweet features in their fresh beau- 
ty, it lay beneath that splendid heaven which still 
hangs, un-changed in its nerer-iading loreliness, 
above a land where all else tells a melancholy story 
of decay. 

On the slope of the Apennine, where, turning 
away from the bright valley of the Amo, a long 
lateral dell winds lar up amidst the mountains, 
stood, in those times of which I speak, a dwelling- 
place, at the foot of whose walls, now in the gray 
livery of the ruin, I have often gathered the wild 
myrtle and the rich golden broom. It was built 
upon the close of the sixteenth century, when the old 
castello had given place, throughout the greater part 
of Italy, to the gay villa and the light dreams of 
Palladio ; but at a time, nerertbelese, when the people 
throughout the whole land retained many of the quali- 
ties which bad been nourished under barbarism and 
civil strife. They were the children of the tempest- 
cloud ; and mingled darkness and fire were the attri- 
butes of the race. The villa of which 1 speak united 
the castellated architecture of a former period with 
many of the lighter embelliBhments of a later age ; and 
while, viewed from the bill behind, it presented bat- 
tlements, and towers, and long extended walls, with 
scarcely a window to admit the light, on the side that 
looked down the valley appeared porticoes, and colon- 
nades, end fountains, and statues, and terraced gardens, 
and every object by which art strives to pleaee the 
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eje and excite tlie imagination. It was a fairy scene, 
and bright; and spread oat before those porches and 
gardens, lay a wide ralley thronged with old chestnat- 
trees, broken with meadows and with dells, full of 
living streams and rich verdure, the resort of the 
wild free bird, and sunshine, and song. 

Such is the picture of it aa given, both by the 
pen of one who long inhabited that dwelling, and 
by the pencil of a skilful artist, the bright productions 
of whose hand still hang within the only habitable 
room which the villa now contains. 

In that room, that solitary room, is preserved, 
with fond and affectionate care, by the last poor 
descendant of that once wealthy and noble house, a 
little treasure of memorials touching the past days, 
when the race from which he springs was in the 
height of splendour. And often, as I have sat with him 
conversing in the short purple twilight of a dreamy 
Italian evening, he has gone back to the records of 
his house, sometimes making my heart thrill, and 
sometimes glow, and sometimes causing the blood to 
curdle in my veins, as he has told me the tales of 
passion, and sorrow, and crime, which none but such 
a land and such a people can produce ; tales where 
the wild and glowing imagination, peculiar to the 
country of poetry and song, is displayed, alternately 
the master and the slave of the wild and stormy 
passions imprisoned in the same fiery bosoms with 
itself. 

Id him such passions have long been asleep ; and 
the voice of a calm and broken spirit, mellowed and 
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softened by that deep sense of religion enjoined by his 
profession — for he is an ecclesiastic — gave a solemn, 
nay, a sublime tone to the fierce and tempestuous 
pictures he displayed, by the strong, strange contrast 
between the narrator and the history. I hnng iqioa 
his words with mingled feelings of pity, and regret^ 
and awe ; and, seeing the effect which such tales pro- 
duced upon me, he one night placed in my hands a 
small picture representing one of the loveliest crea- 
tures I had ever beheld, but with a strange difference 
between the expression and the features, the latter 
seemingly formed to beam with nothing but bright- 
ness, gaiety, light, and love ; the former conveying at 
once to the heart the same feelings that we experience 
when we see a thunder-storm rolling its masses over 
the bright summer sky. So exquisitely, however, has 
the painter contrived to make that cloud of stormy 
passion harmonise with those angelic features, that it 
was long before I could discover in what the singular- 
ity of the picture consisted ; and I gazed upon it as if 
fascinated, while my fancy ran on, and, whether reason 
would or not, shadowed forth a history to suit that fair 
but dangerous conntenance. 

" What think you of, my son?" demanded the 
good canon, at length ; " you seem strangely moved 
by that picture?" 

I told him what was in my thoughts; and he 
replied, " You are partly right : but you shall read her 
story written by her own hand ;" and, opening one of 
the drawers of a cabinet in which he kept all his little 
treasures, he drew forth a small bundle of papers, so 
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&ded by the effect of time that the pale brown ink 
was scarcely to be traced. Putting it in my hand, he 
said, " There, read it ! It will cost you eome trouble ; 
but, perhaps, you may find it worth your pains. Return 
it to me when you have done, for I would not lose it 
for half the Grand Duchy." 

I was turning hastily away to bear it to the Tre 
Maschere, at which I then lodged, but he gently took 
hold of my arm, saying, " Remark yonder old gray 
walls ! " and he pointed to a ruined house down in the 
very lowest part of the valley ; " It is the scene of a 
tragedy," he added, and then let me go. I hastened 
home as fest as I could, and, by the light of one of 
those beautifiil Tuscan lamps which still be» so 
strongly the traces of the classical age, I read the 
following history, which I give exactly as I found it. 

THE BISTORT. 

" I am an only child. Oh, that sad, that danger- 
ous state I A helpless infant on the brink of a pre- 
cipice ia in safety, compared to an only child. 

" Noble, and great, and good, my father had few 
or none of the foalts of our country and our time : 
he could love with truth and with devotion ; he could 
pardon with generosity and kindness ; he could be a 
friend to those whom it was his interest to destroy ; 
he was a monitor to his prince, and a lover to hb wife. 
Not that he was without passions ; &r, fiir from it : 
nor that he reasoned coldly and calculated minutely on 
all the ordinary actions of life. But there was with- 
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in his bosom a fund of noble and of generous feeling 
powerful enough to control and orercome the fiery 
impulse of an ardent spirit. Through life he never 
conunited but one crime ; and that crime was com- 
mitted at the instigation of his daughter. Hie 
daughter's hand shall do him justice, and shall trace 
these lines to purify his name, though the pen that 
writes them be dipped in her own heart's blood. 

" I am an only child ; and bright and beautiful 
were the days of my childhood. Cu« was a rision 
that came not near my conch, sorrow an enemy which 
ventured not into our dwelling-place ; sport and pas- 
time lighted my footsteps forward through the paths 
of youth; hope went on before and cleared away 
every obstacle ; and love followed after and smiled 
upon me as I went. 

" Why should I dwell upon those bright days of in- 
foncy 'i why should I remember the joys of early youth ? 
All years might have been the same to me, all time 
might have beheld my happiness ; girlhood might 
have been strewed with the flowers of expectation, 
and womanhood might have been garlanded with 
the flowers of love ; maternity might have been 
decked with gifts and promises ; age might have 
been crowned with blessings, hope, and memory — had 
I myself so willed it. Yet I was neither a capricious 
nor a wilful child. I could love to adoration : I loved 
my mother beyond the power of feeble words to tell ; 
and her dark eyes, gazing upon me with intense affec- 
tion, vrill never depart out of my soul. I loved my 
finther, too, I loved his noble qualities and mighty 
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deeds ; I loved him, I adored him, aa if my heart 
would have burst when I strove to contain the vast 
and overpowering affection which the thonght of all 
his kindness, and his love and nobleness, caused to 
expand within me. 

"But I was their only child: they loved me 
deeply, intensely,, and alone. They taught me, with- 
out lesson, without lecture, by the very daily com- 
mune of that individual, undivided love, that to be 
loved alone was the glory, and the brightness, the 
food, the spirit of existence — that to be loved alone 
was all that made life valuable — th^t to be loved 
alone was the sunshine, the warmth, the light, the 
vivifying principle of being. Oh, glorious covetous- 
ness ! oh, mighty and majestic selfishness I even now, 
when I owe thee misery — misery, not alone perhaps 
of this world, but of the next — I own thy power, I 
acknowledge thy supremacy ; I feel that to be loved 
alone is the aspiration of the grandest nature, the 
desire above our being, the quality of almightiness, 
the right of Godhead. It is a vast, it is a daring, it 
is an impious expectation! and yet, &om my in&ncy 
I nourished it : from my earliest years, unknown, un- 
discovered, it reigned within my bosom. 

" I was an only child, and loved alone. In the 
eyes of those dear parents I was all and every thing; 
my mother smiled upon me from the morning until 
the night ; and my father, when he came back from 
the perils of war or the exhausting discussions of the 
cabinet, would catch me in his arms, and gaze upon 
me with a glance which told me how entirely, how 
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thoroughly, how intensely, I was loved alone. In 
the festas for which our villa was celebrated, when 
the children of the neighbouring nobility poured in 
to enjoy the splendour of my Other's hospitality, 
often have I marked him, obliged to prtuse the come- 
liness or grace of some young daughter of an illtw- 
tnous house, speak cold and faintly, while his eye 
glanced towards his own child ; and I have felt, that, 
while obliged by the rules of society to laud another, 
I — that I, of all the bright, and beautiful, and gay — 
that I was loved alone : that he saw not, that he felt 
not, that he knew not, one grace or beauty in any one 
around him but in her who was dearest, brightest, 
most beautiful to the heart of his fatherly affection. 

" Thus passed the hours till sofl and dewy 
childhood advanced, amidst its plenteous sunshine 
and its scanty showers, towards the warm sununer of 
maturity; and still the same tale went on, — I was 
beloved beyond aught on earth, and, until eighteen 
summers had glowed in golden splendour over my 
head, I felt but one emotion, of deep and fathoming 
profiindity, of wide-spreading and overshadowing 
power : it was the intense love of those who intensely 
loved me. There were many came and fluttered 
round, like insects over a flower ; but I felt like that 
flower whose vegetable beauty might attract them, 
but which, either unconscious of, or without sympathy 
for, the earnest pursuit it excited, remained calm, 
cold, and unmoved while the gaudy butterflies waved 
their wings around it. 

" It was in that eighteenth summer that my 
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mother died ; she took away a portion of the loTe 
that had heen centered in me, but she left that por- 
tion which remained concentrated, accuminated, un- 
divided. She herself had parted my fiither's love 
with me; she herself had taken a share in that 
affection which I thirsted for undtTtded. She had, 
it is true, given me all her own in return ; the looks 
that rested on my &ther were second in affection to 
those which she cast upon me ; hut still my fether's 
to my heart were the most valuable : there was no- 
thing weak, or doubtful, or undignified, in that affec- 
tion or its expression. In sacrificing all to hia child, 
in loving nothing like her, I felt that he made a 
mighty sacrifice ; but he grtmted me love worthy of 
love in return, and oh, how truly, how intensely, I did 
love him 1 

" Once or twice he spoke to me of marriage, and 
of loving another ; and he seemed to think that it was 
a duty, especially after my mother's death, to afibrd 
me by every means in his power the opportunity of 
formii^ new ties, to call my attention to new hopes. 
But it was all in vain : I fancied I could never love 
with the love of which he spoke ; I believed that I 
could never feel towards another aught so powerful, 
so intense, so absorbing, as that which I felt towards 
him : and the constant contemplation of his noble 
dignity, and his fiery enei^, made me look upon 
all those who sought my love, as weak, insipid beings, 
worthy of little beyond contempt. Thus passed on 
the time: and, though I saw that he was anxious 
to see the child he loved united to some one who. 
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in troublous times like these, might afford her pro- 
tection if deprived of his supporting arm, yet I could 
never bring my mind to think of such an union 
with any thing but abhorrence. 

" The hour which bore my fete along with it was 
soon to come, however. There was a small villa and 
a small estate which lay in the valley, within sight of 
our dwelling-house; the proprietor thereof had ad- 
hered to the interests of France, and, in the changing 
fortunes of those days, had sunk gradnaJly lower and 
lower in point of wealth, both by those he opposed 
and by those he upheld. Let no man serve princes, 
unless he can make them fear him ; for he is sure to 
make enemies of their enemies without gaining one 
friend from amongst their friends. While the French 
party were depressed, he suffered and was persecuted ; 
when the French party rose, he was neglected and 
forgotten : and, thus, down the precipitous hill of for- 
tune, so difficult to climb and so easy to descend, his 
fete rolled on amain, till he was forced to offer for 
sale the Ust portion of his father's lands. 

'* We saw the spot, as [ have said, from the win- 
dows of the villa ; and my fether often declared that 
he would become the purchaser, but other matters 
intervened. The poor man is easily foi^otten, and 
the purchase was not completed ; when, one day, 
we were surprised to hear a rumour that the estate 
was sold. My fether's cheek grew red, and he ex- 
claimed, angrily, that he had not thought there was 
8 man in Tuscany who would have dared to step be- 
tween him and the purchase he was disposed to make. 
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He Bent down an attendant to inquire if the report 
were true ; the simple reply was, that the place was 
sold. My father was chafed, hut hie anger went no 
iiirther, and it ceased entirely when we heard that 
the purchase had been made by a foreigner. 

" Some short time after — it was on a bright and 
beautiful summer's day, and we had ridden forth to 
fly our hawks over the mountains — we encountered 
a train of travellers on horseback. The one who rode 
first, and alone, was a noble-looking man, not yet 
reached the middle age, hut passed the first period 
of his youth. He might be three or four and thirty 
years of age ; and exposure to the sun and storm had 
embrowned his countenance, while here and there a 
gray hair mingled with the dark black curls that 
fell upon his shoulders. He was tall and stately ; 
and there was a stem gravity in his countenance, 
which spoke of much thought, if not of some care. 
He rode the horse that bore him, too — a fiery end 
powerful chai^er — with that ease and air of strength, 
which Seemed to denote that the animal was but the 
creature of his will. In passing, he raised his hat 
as soon as he saw a woman was of the other party, 
and then turned his horse down the road that led 
towards the Villa Montaroni, which, I have said, had 
been lately sold. 

" Some carriages followed at a little distance be- 
hind ; and one of our attendants, fancying he should 
thereby gratify a curiosity which it was below my 
Other's dignity to express, asked one of the drivers, 
as we passed, to whom they belonged. The man 
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replied, * To the Count de Morney, who had riddea 
on before :' and, when my father heard the name, 
he instantly recognised it as that of a celebrated 
officer in the service of the French king, a man, 
&mous alike for gallant daring and skil&l general- 
ship, and for that generous nobility of soul, which 
raises and elevates every cause, and dignifies every 
action. With this knowledge, my father determined 
to seek the acqn^ntance of oar new neighbour; but, 
for some time, he sought it in vain. The count held 
no communion with any of the nobles round about. 
And it was quickly rumoured, that bitter disappoint- 
ments, proceeding from the ingratitude of a king, and 
the jealousy of a favourite, had rendered him morose 
and misanthropical. We pressed our friendship upon 
no one. The matter passed by, and was forgotten ; so 
that the count might have lived amongst us as if he 
had not existed at all, had not, from day to day, some 
anecdote of his kindness and benevolence towards the 
peasantry, reached our ear, shewing that it was not 
man that he hated, but only, perhaps, the great. 

" I iiad ridden out in the autumn time, while my 
&ther was absent in Florence, accompanied by two of 
my women, and some grooms, both on horseback and 
on foot ; and, I know not well why, I had taken my way 
over the sloping hills which lie close by the ViUa Mon- 
taroni. On the heights above, there is a small shrine, 
with a fine picture of the Virgin, situated just where 
the woods sweep round from the higher parts of the 
mountain. I paused to look at the picture, and crossed 
myself. The attendants were a little way behind ; and. 
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at tliat very moment, a. wolf darted out &om behind 
the shrine, and sprang at mj horse's throat. The ser- 
vants galloped up, and the beast let go its hold and 
fled ; but the horae, frightened and torn, became un- 
manageable, reared, plunged, and darted like light- 
ning over the hill. The attendants followed at fiill 
speed ; but the sound of their horses' feet only increased 
the furious galloping of my own. He approached the 
brink of the precipice which bangs over the river : in 
vain I tried to stop him : in vain I strove to turn him 
from the direction which he was taking ! — On, on he 
went, with the madness of terror; and, ere another 
minute had passed, my father's house would hare been 
made desolate, when I saw some one, who had been 
lying reading under one of the trees, start up and 
cast himself in the way of the horse. It was the 
Count de Momey ; and, in a moment, he had seized 
the animal by the bridle ; but between him and the 
precipice there was not the space of two short 
paces. The horse still plunged on; and, during a 
momentary struggle, the life and death of all hung in 
the balance. With the strength of a giant, however, 
he overcame the tiirious power of the wild animal, 
reined him back npon his haunches, and caught me 
feinting in his arms, llie moment his hand was off 
the bridle, the horse sprang up again, and darted for* 
ward ! Some days after, I had a frightful intimation 
of the fate which might have be&Uen myself, by be- 
holding the noble beast lying crushed, at the foot 
of the precipice, with the ravens feeding on bis pam- 
pered flesh! 
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** I WM immediately carried into the VDla Mon- 
taroni ; and, when I recovered my genses, I found the 
count gazing with eager interest upon me. Words 
were too weak to express my gratitude at the mo- 
ment; and he smiled and shook his head when I 
attempted to thank him. 

*' ' I would hare done the same,' he said, ' for the 
meanest boor in the land. Do you not think that I 
am well repaid in having done it for you?' 

" I thought that smile on his grave, proud Hp the 
moat beautiful thing I had ever yet beheld in life. 
It was like a gleam of sunshine passing over the awful 
&ce of some h^h mountain ; and I replied nothing : 
but I believe I gazed upon him somewhat intently, 
for he smiled again, and insisted upon my taking 
some wine, saying, that he saw I was not yet well- 
As soon as I expressed a wish to go, he caused one of 
his carriages to convey me home ; and the news of 
the accident I had met with, was instantly carried to 
my &ther. He hastened up from Florence the next 
morning as rapidly as possible ; but, before he arrived, 
the count had come to inquire after my he^th, and 
had remained with me long in conversation. 

" Never shall I forget that interview! never will 
that conversation pass from my memory. It was some- 
thing new, and strange, and delightfril. He who first, 
by accident, discovered wine, could not have been 
more surprised or delighted than I was, could not 
have been more in danger of becoming intoxicated 
with the full delicious draught. I shall remember it 
for ever. And yet it may be difficult to explain in 
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what consisted the extraordinary charm that so cap- 
tivated me. He flattered me not; he did not even 
f^ee with me in many of my opinions ; he addressed 
me not as those had addressed me, who had come for 
the express purpose of pleasing and of winning ; he 
talked not to me as to a child ; he talked not to me 
as to a woman ; he spoke, as one high mind might 
address another ; as one powerftd intellect, one noble 
heart, one rich, profuse imt^ination might conrerse 
with its eqaal. He remained with me more than an 
hour, and be left me in a dream, bewildered, asto- 
nished, enchanted. 

" When my &ther came, I east myself upon his 
bosom, and wept ; and he imagined that those tears 
proceeded from emotion at seeing him agtun, after so 
very nearly having been lost to him for ever: bat 
there were many, many new, strange, thrilling feel- 
ings mingled with those that called the drops into my 
eyes; and the day passed over in reveries. During 
a part of that day, my father left me, to go and pay 
the tribute of thanks himself to the Count de Momey. 
He came back almost as much enchanted as his 
daughter. 

" ' He is, indeed, a glorious and extraordinary 
being,' he said ; ' and now that we have broken 
through his icy reserve, we must not lose such so- 
ciety. It is too rarely to be found upon the earth.' 

" But he himself was now no longer inclined that 
we should lose it either. Oh, Henry I happy had it 
been for thee, hadst thou not suffered some girlish 
beauty to mislead thine understanding ; happy had it 
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been for thee, hadst thou not suffered some graces, 
and some wild and not ungenerous feelings, to lead 
thee to attribute to me virtues like thine own ! Alas, 
alas I how little did I deserve that thou shouldst make 
me — me, all poor and unworthy, — the jewel of a 
heart like thine! 

'* He came again the following day : he came 
every day. For us, he shook off his reserve ; for us, 
he changed the course of conduct on which he had 
determined; for ua, he left bis soUtude; for us, he 
ntingled with the world, I saw — and, oh! with what 
pride and joy did I see — that I was becoming \mto 
him more than all others ; that, at the sight of me, a 
lambent light, like that of dawn, rose up in his calm 
melancholy eye ; that, at one word from my tongue, 
the proud resolute lip softened into a bland and radiant 
smQe ; that, in addressing me, the manly and elo- 
quent voice would sometimes tremble, even with the 
energy of the heart which spoke! Oh, with what joy 
I saw that I was loved ! And how did I love him in 
return? Can I describe it? — oh, never! I marked 
him as he moved, and every movement was grace ; I 
listened to his words, and every sound was music ; I 
leaned upon his arm, and the very touch was joy ; 
I gazed into his eyes, and felt as if I looked into the 
gates of heaven! 

" Deep, intense, overpowering, were the sensa- 
tions that came upon me every day ; and, I do believe, 
that bad they been obliged to remain much longer 
unspoken, unrevealed, they would have destroyed 
me by their very intensity. — ^They did nearly destroy 
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me ; for therie came a time, long, long after he 
had fettered hie heart to mine, and mine to his, by 
ties stronger than links of adamant, when he doubted, 
when he feared, when the newness of hie feelings, of 
his situation, of his prospects, shook even the firm 
irame of his fixed and stead&st mind, and made him 
hesitate, and waver, and apprehend, and straggle — • 
vainly struggle, like a lion in toils that had been cast 
around him in his sleep — to escape Irom his spirit's 
thraldom in new and unwonted bonds. He remained 
away from me nearly six whole days ; and, oh ! who 
can teU the fiery torture of my heart during that long, 
long age of doubt, and suspeuse, and apprehension ! 
He, perhaps, knew not what he felt ; he, perhaps, 
knew not how deeply, how irretrievably, our spirits 
were bound to each other ; but I knew it, and I felt it 
all. I felt that I was his, and he was mine ; and that 
whatever interposed between us, tore asunder the very 
bonds of life. 

" The first day of his absence, I watched for his 
coming every hour; I schooled myself for my im- 
patience ; I repeated, that it was the first time that 
he had thus absented himself; I consoled myself with 
the thought that some accidental circumstance might 
well occur to keep him from my side. The second 
day, I feared and doubted. Could he be ill? I asked 
myself; injured by some sudden accident, unable to 
seek her whose society had worked so strange a 
change in all his habits. In the evening, my lather 
went down to his dwelling ; but he found that the 
count had gone out to ride amongst the mountains ; 
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and I lay down, not to rest, but to drench my piUov 
■with my tears. The third day I passed in dark and 
hitter reveries. I hated myself, to think that I had 
ever been moved to quit the calm indifference of my 
early years ; and, as my &ther gazed upon me, and ae 
I saw in the sorrowful glance of his eyes, that — 
although the stru^ling passions of my hosom strove 
one with the other in silence and in darkness — he 
marked the war&re within, and understood the cause 
of strife, 1 was angry, I was enraged, that any eye 
should look upon the bitterness of my heart, and I 
experienced feelings towards, that beloved parent, 
which had never before entered into my breast. 

'* The fourth and fifth days I was more calm ; but 
it was the calmness of despair! Anger had passed 
away; indignation had given place to tenderness. 
' He has seen much of the world,' I thought ; ' he 
has mingled with the gay, and the light, and the 
vicious, and the idle ; and his noble mind, like the 
diamond, has abhorred the contaminating breath that 
would dim its excellent lustre. He has resolved 
never to sully his heart with the love of any of the 
ialse and fickle beings of the world ; and he has 
fled me, lest he should feel those feelings which he 
can but too deeply teach.' Agiun I wept away ihe 
night : and, on the sixth morning, I arose resigned, 
indeed, but with the resignation of despair; with 
the resignation which strengthens not, but weakens ; 
with the resolution to bear all that life can brii^, 
but which looks to, longs for, hastens the approach 
of death. 
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" After the morning meal, my &ther rode forth, 
and I saw him take the high road towards the Villa 
Montaroni. I knew not why he went, but I wished 
he had not gone ; and, as sitting under the portico, 
I watched the pinmes of his hat, and the gay colours 
of his attendants glancing in and ont through the 
gray ohve-treea, I longed to call him back, and 
say, that I felt all was over, and that now my mind 
was made up. At that moment my ear caught the 
galloping of horses ; my father was riding slowly, and 
the sound came not from that quarter. I turned my 
head, but the olive and fig-trees on the other side 
concealed one of the narrow country roads, that wound 
through the forest from the valley below. I asked 
myself, why my heart should beat so rehemently at 
such an ordinary sound ? but yet it did beat, so as to 
take away my breath, and my eyes remained fixed 
upon a spot where the white line of the low garden- 
wall glistened through the trees and shrubs upon the 
terrace below. 

" The next minute, the sound of horses' feet 
ceased entirely, something darkened the light glis- 
tening of the garden-wall, a figure was seen moving 
through the trees, and I leaned against the column, 
for fear I should fiill. He came onwards towards the 
great saloon, in which I usually sat during the morn- 
ing ; but, as he mounted the steps from the terrace to 
the portico, his eye fell upon me, and he sprang for- 
ward. When within two steps of me, he paused sud- 
denly, with a look of surprise and grief, exclaiming, 
* Laura 1 you are pale, you are ill! God of heaven! 
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what has changed you soT' and I knew that he loved 
me 1 I answered not, for I could not answer; I moved 
not, for I dared not move. In a moment he waa at 
my feet, and exclaimed, ' Tell me, tell me, is it pos- 
sible that I have a share in this?' 

" Still I answered not, and yet, some way, I must 
have answered ; for his arms were round me in an 
instant,- and my face was buried, blushing, in his 
bosom. The moment of ecstasy which I then felt, 
pressed to the heart of him I loved, panting with the 
certain^ of being beloved in return, — that moment of 
ecstasy, of wild, tnmoltuous, thoughtless, passionate 
joy, was worth all existence — was worth — oh! it was 
worth eternity itself 1 If so to feel, if so to thrill with 
delight that shook the very fabric of my being, can 
only be purchased by years of misery, such as I have 
mnce felt, still, still that one moment, that inestimable 
jewel of deep feeling, is worth the whole dross of life, 
and not too dearly bought by all the bitterest pangs 
that mortal frame can undergo. 

" What followed next I hardly know ; conscious- 
ness was lost ; though, whether it was the turbulence 
of many joys, drowning, in their clamour for attention, 
all distinct thought; or whether it was that the sen- 
sation ofhappiness was too strong and overpowering 
for a frail weak frame like this to endure more than 
a moment, I can hardly tell ; but the next instant, the 
passing of which I remember, found me no longer in 
the portico, but in the great saloon, to which his arms 
had borne me ; he was bathing my temples with the 
essences that stood near ; but he had called no one to 
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his aid ; and, wLen he saw that I could listen, he 
kneeled eagerly at my feet, and yet held his arms 
round me, hb if come to plead humbly, but yet re- 
solved to conquer. 

" ' Laura!' he said, ' Laura! beautiful and be- 
loved ! you have been ill ; I see you have been both 
iU and grieved. And, oh! if I could hope — nay, I do 
hope — that that illness, that that grief, has sprung 
from my absence, how joy would triumph over sor- 
row ! how grief, that thou hast suffered, would, in the 
selfishness of man's nature, yield to the rapture of 
knowing that I, that I, unworthy as I am, have the 
power to cause thee sorrow, and to create thy hap- 
piness!' 

'* I would have answered ; and, perhaps, there is 
something so strong, either in woman's nature or her 
education, that I might have given a woman's answer ; 
but he went on, and took from me all power of affect- 
ing anger. 

" ' Hear, my Laura,' he said, ' hear, my beloved! 
Thou mayest have thought that I have absented myself 
from thee — from thee whose presence has become 
the sunshine of my life — because I entertained one 
vulgar fear, or doubt, or suspicion, that thou wert, 
as many another woman is, a gaudy manutactured 
butterfly, set flying in its splendour by the mechanical 
wheels of custom, to flutter on a certain time in an 
allotted course, and then sink down into a cold, feel- 
ingless, motionless thing, only to be wound up to new 
exertion by the key of some new passion. Thou 
mayest have thought that, if I judged not thus, I susi- 
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pected that it might he bo ; and that I strore to 
conquer the feelings which attracted me, epite of my 
better sense. If so, thou didst me wrong. I know 
thee better, Laura. Fair and beautiful as is this hand, 
bright and liquid as are those eyes, this hand were 
valueless in my sight, or but as a piece of sculpttired 
marble ; those eyes were speechless to my heart, or 
eloquent but as the painted canvass, fresh from some 
skilfii] limner's brush, did not this hand convey a 
heart beyond, in value and in brightness, the overprized 
mines of either India, did not those eyes afford a 
pledge of feelings worthier, nobler, than a conqueror's 
crown. Laura, during the last six terrible days, I 
have fled from thee, 1 have avoided thee, and, in 
solitude and in thought, I have striven to master my- 
self — I have striven to master the love more powerful 
than myself; but it has been no doubt of thee that 
caused the effort ; it was no fear of what thou migfatest 
prove. The doubt was of myself ! I could not believe 
that I was worthy of such love as thine. The fear was 
of my own fete ! I could not hope that fortune had in 
store for me such a treasure as the heart that speaks 
out there. Laura, Laura!' he added, pressing me 
closer to him, as he saw a smile, the first that had 
come across my ^tated countenance, break forth at 
his tale of needless apprehensions. * Laura, Laura! 
thou art mine ! I sec it in those eyes, that never spoke 
aught hut truth ; I see it on that lip, formed for love 
itself.' 

" I replied not; but he needed no reply. He 
saw — he felt that he was beloved ; and he went 
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on : ' When I came hither from my native land, I 
had determined to shut myself from my kind, to im- 
prison all my sympathies within my own bosom, to 
lire but for myself; or but to let those within the 
mt^c circle of my studied selfislmess, who could afTect 
me only by compassion. Laura, I have been disap- 
pointed in bright expectations ; and I bad determined 
never again to build up the unstable fabric of hope 
on the visionary foundation of human virtue ; but I 
have now seen thee ; thou hast come upon me like 
the sun, scattering the dark shades of night; thou 
hast given back light to my soul, hope to my heart, 
sunshine to my path, beauty and brightness to all 
around thee, and poured once more a vivifying prin- 
ciple into all those things which, before I beheld 
thee, were dead, cold, blank, and dark. Oh, Laura, 
Laura! never take away from me again the light of 
thy love, for the night would be tenfold more ob- 
scure, profound, and wretched.' 

" As he spoke on, as he spoke boldly hia own 
ardent and passionate affection, mine gained courage 
from his ; my lips became untied by his eloquence ; I 
owned I loved him ; I let him see, I made him com- 
prehend, how much. We sat together, linked in each 
other's arms, pouring forth the mutual feelings of our 
hearts by sudden fits, not interrupted, not exactly 
broken; but, like the course of a mountain stream, 
sometimes hurrying on an overpowering torrent, some- 
times flowing smooth and calm, reflecting every bright 
thing around, sometimes sporting in sparkling playful- 
ness with the pebbles of its bed. So flowed on our words 
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of love I At length, long ere we expected it, there came 
the sound of horses, and my father entered the saloon. 
Henry rose, but be did not quit my hand ; clasping it 
still in his, he led me forward, and laid his left upon 
my father's arm. ' Lord Marquess,' he said, * I ask 
you for a gift; which, if you value it oa I do, is more 
than if 1 asked you for a throne. Can you be the 
generous man to give it me ? < — your daughter's 
hand?' 

" He spoke as in the tone of a prince, and I felt— 
oh, bow I felt ! at that moment, that, in his lordly 
nature, he was greater than any prince on earth. My 
eyes were cast down, and my lips were silent; but 
my father replied, ' Willingly will I give her to you, 
count ; but upon one condition : she shall be your wife, 
but she must not cease to be my daughter; without 
her I cannot live; and you must not take her from 
my roof; you shall dwell here with her, and I shall 
gain a son.' 

" ' Willingly, willingly, will I dwell where she 
dwells,' replied the count. ' I had, my lord, cast off 
the world, and foresworn society for life; but she 
is now my world. She shall give me new life ; and, if 
the baseness of others blackened human nature to my 
eyes, her virtues and her generous love may well 
render all foir and beautiAU again.' He then, with 
a proud smile, as if he spoke in deference to common 
forms, which, while he yielded to them, be scorned, 
said some few words about his wealth and station, and 
that be brought to his alliance with the heiress of 
my &ther'B bouse, a fortune not unequal to her own. 
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*' Bat my &ther cut him short. * I know it all, 
count,' he said. ' One of my wiae friends, hearing 
that we knew and piized you, took pains to investi- 
gate the items of your fortune, and sent me a long 
schedule, of lands in Picardy, estates in Brie, castles 
and vineyards &ir in Provence and Lan^edoc ; 
which useful memorandum I folded carefully up, and 
transmitted to the fire ; having but to tell you, count, 
that, did yoa come to seek my daughter with nothing 
but your glory-brightened sword, your high virtues, 
and your noble name, I would welcome yon as gladly 
as I do now, though you be the lord of many a fair 
and smiling land.' 

• •••»» • 

" We were married; and for three short months, 
eo short, that if all life had passed like them, it would 
have seemed but as a flash of lightning, bright, never 
to be foi^otten, but gone as soon as seen. For three 
short months I lived in one ecstatic dream of joy. I 
hung upon his looks, I fed upon his smiles. The 
beauty of all other things, of the statue, the picture, 
the &ce of nature itself, was fbi^otten, to gaze upon 
his gracefiil form, as it moved in majesty amongst my 
&ther's halls. The sound of his voice filled them with 
harmony, his eyes lighted them up, as if for a con- 
tinual festival. Let not any one say, that, by nature, 
I was jealous. Oh, no ! I have seen bim, when sur- 
rounded by the bright and the lovely, bend over them 
■ with his proud smiling lip, and speak the words of 
graceful courtesy, without one pang, without one ap- 
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prehension. I have seen beauty Btriving for his notice, 
and coquetry dieplaying all her artsi and have laughed 
in the haughty happiueBS of knowing him my own 
— in the calm, glad pride of feeling that his every 
thought, and wish, and emotion, were for me. Oh, 
no ! I was not jealous by nature ! I will not believe 
it ! I do not think it. I hope it was not so ! — No, 
no ! I was horribly, cruelly deceived ! 

" But let me onward. Those three months were 
all felicity. At the end of that time there came a 
rumour that the plague had ^ain appeared in Flo- 
rence; and all the neighbouring nobles prepared to 
shut themselves within their dwellings, and avoid the 
contagion. I asked him what he intended to do? He 
said, ' In the first instance, I intend to go down to 
Florence, and ascertain the truth. Then,' he added, 
throwing his arms round me, ' then, my Laura, we 
must do our duty. I blame not those who shrink, 
having children to depend upon them, to shield, and 
to protect. We have none ; and our course is straight- 
forward. How I shall bear it, I know not ; for, oflen 
as I have gone into the battle, often as I have con- 
fronted death, I never yet took all that I loved on 
earth along with me, I never yet hazarded, at every 
step, a life I value so much beyond my own. Say, 
Laura, can you make up your mind to go with me, 
amongst the wretched and the dying, to pour the 
healing draught upon the parched tongue of him, 
stricken by the pestilence, to soothe the dying hour, 
to smooth the couch of agony, to gaze upon livid tor- 
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ments that may be our own the next moment, and 
encounter at every step the lurid plague in its most 
frightful form V 

" ' Henry,' I 8Md, returning the embrace in which 
he held me ; ' Henry, it may wake all the terrors of 
my mortal nature ; it may shake the feeble limbs, 
and unnerve the woman's frame ; but it Bhall not 
affect my heart. Whither thou goeat will 1 go ; the 
fate that thou encounterest will I encounter : I am 

- thine, Henry, through life — thine unto death itself!' 
" On his return from Florence, he somewhat 
calmed our apprehensions. The skilful had declared 
that the fever which then raged, though like the 
plague, was not the pl^ue ; but atill it increased, 
still it spread through the country, still .it approached 
nearer and nearer to our dwelling. The time came 
when our resolution was to be put to the proof. We 
went into the cottages, we visited the sick and the 
dying, we encountered many a fearful sight and many 
a horrible scene ; but we felt a pride and a pleasure 

'- in so doing ; we felt a Joy in doing- so together. 

" At length, when the scoui^e was somewhat 
abated, we returned home one day, ofiter riding out 
to gain the free air upon the mountains : it was the 
first relaxation we had known ; but, when we came 
home, I saw that my husband's cheek was pale, and 
twice he put his hand to his brow. My heart throbbed 
terribly as I marked that gesture, and gazed upon that 
look. He passed the night in feverish tossing to and 
fro ; and, by the next morning, the wild delirium of 
the sickness was upon him. 
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'* I left not hia bedside : I tended him night and 
day. With a heart thrilling with everj motion of hia 
fevered frame, I watched him, and with a love, oh ! 
how deep — how intense — how terrible! Would 1 had 
sot done bo ; would I had left him to the hands of the 
mercenary! But I could not do it, and I w^ fear- 
fully rewarded ! While the delirium was yet stroi^ 
upon him, he apoke wildly of many things ; and I 
saw that still his wandering mind turned back to 
the events of his past life. He gave big commands 
as in the battle ; he addressed imaginary monarchs 
on the events of policy ; he argued with old com- 
panions of sports long past away. Sometimes it was 
all clear and distinct, sometimes it was but murmur- 
ing confusion. At length, I think it was on the 
morning of the fourth terrible day, he raved more 
vehemently than ever, and his words were fierce 
and angry. Dark and bitter reproaches hung upon 
his lip, and be poured forth many a cutting, many 
a eorrowiul rebuke to some one, for lost honour, 
and dark ingratitude, and love but ill repmd. Then 
came a woman's name, murmured in the tone of deep 
though sorrowing affection. He spoke it thrice ; and 
the third time he called Heaven to witness how nobly 
he had loved her ! That name was not mine ! and 
an assassin's dagger would have been mercy com- 
pared with that sound. — He, then, had loved another! 
I was not the first choice of bis heart : the first deep 
feelings of his bosom had been for another ; she was 
atill remembered — nay, perhaps, still loved ! ' Oh, 
Marie, Marie 1 ' he had cried, ' how truly, how 
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nobly did I love thee ! ' and the eound rang in my 
ears for ever! He had lored another 1 In the early 
tpjiug of yoath ; in the green vigour of passion ; in 
the freeh beauty of the heart's sweetest feelings, he 
had loved another ! He m^fat love me on better 
motives — he might love me wisely, nobly, well ; 
he might love me with judgment as well as with 
passion ! But what was all that to the fresh thought- 
less ardour of his yoath ? 

" Oh, God ! how my heart did ache for many a 
long day, and many a weary night, after I had 
heard that name ! And yet I Btrove to do what 
was right: I straggled hard to moderate my feel- 
ings, to crush oat that memory from my thoughts, 
to be to him and to feel to him, as if the treacherous 
delirium had never betrayed to me the treasured 
secret of his bosom. I struggled hard ; and, luckily, 
the fever lasted some days longer ere he regained 
any degree of consciousness. My &ther attributed 
the sadness of my countenance to anxiety for my 
husband's life ; the attendants thought that I was 
wearing myself down to the grave with labouring to 
save him from it ; but none knew the adder's &ng 
that rankled in my heart. My &ther had been 
absent when those words were pronounced ; and they 
had been spoken, not in our own sweet tongue, 
thongh he used it commonly like a native of the 
land, bat in the langnage of his own country, which 
the servants understood not. The secret — the painAil 
secret rested with me alone — the drop of poison lell 
upon the very heart which had no antidote. 
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" At lei^fa, the crisie of the fever passed ; and 
he began to tread back the path from the grave's 
gates to the bright land of life : but that illness had 
taken Irom him, and from me, that -vrhich no after 
time could restore. Not that I loved him less : oh, 
no, no ! I loved him more — more deeply — more 
ardently than ever, because more painfully. But it 
had taken from him the bounding confidence with 
which my heart had always sprung to meet him, 
the free expansive torrent of all my thoughts and 
all my feelings, poured unreserved into his bosom. 
From me it had taken the bright, happy, fearless 
certainty of being loved — of having been loved alone. 
The sky of our united being was no longer all bright; 
and the first time that be pressed me in his arms 
after that long illness, oh, how sadly, how bitterly, 
did I feel that there had come a change upon me ! 

" He recovered fully ; and fiir from enfeebling, 
&r from injuring him, the fever seemed to have left 
him more beautiful, more strong, more gracefid than 
before. The peasantry came in crowds to see him, 
and to bless him: and, as he moved amongst them, 
my heart felt proud, my spirit was glad ; but still, as it 
rejoiced, a voice I could not silence repeated the 
hated name in my ear. I strove, as I have said, to 
conquer all such thoughts ; 1 tried to act, and think, 
and feel, as 1 had done before ; but I could not do so 
altogether, though I succeeded in part : I was graver 
than I had been, a touch of melancholy would come 
upon me, and he remarked it. Then he would soothe 
me, and gaze upon me with a tenderness that could not 
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' be mistaken, and would accuse himself of Iiaving sub- 
jected me to scenes and duties too much for my gentle 
and compassionate nature. At other times, too, he 
would declare I had injured my health in tending him, 
and he would press me to his heart, and gaze into my 
■ eyes, and strive to repay me by deep devotion. 

" Thus, he deceived himself as to the cause of the 
change he beheld ; but there was one who saw more 
deeply, though he saw not yet aright. My father 
marked the sadness that had come over me : and often 
would I catch his eyes first fix upon me with a look of 
inquiring thought, and then turn towards my husband, 
while a frown gathered on the brow above them. One 
day, too, when we were alone together, he took me in 
his arms, and gazing tenderly upon me, he said, 
' Laura, my beloved child I thou art not so happy as 
thoQ deservedst to he. I doubt, I fear, that we have 
been both mistaken. Tell me, is thy hoBband such 
unto thee as thy father's heart could wish?' and as 
he spoke there came a flashing fury from his eyes, 
which shewed how deep, how strong was that pa- 
rental love which caused the question. 

" I gazed on him in return for a moment, and I 
could have burst into tears, hut I knew that to do so 
would only confirm suspicions which were ialse and 
' groundless, and, therefore, I struggled to repress the 
drops that would have fain gushed forth. ' Laura,' 
he added, seeing that something strove within me 
and kept me silent ; ' Laura, I adjure thee by a 
father's love, to tell me the truth! I have trusted 
him with a treasure such as none else could ^ve : 
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and, oh, if he abase it, Bererel; shall he reckon with 
me!' 

" * Father,' I replied, ' never in life did I tell yoa 
a &lBehood 1 and I tell }'oa now, that he is all that is 
noble, and good, and kind — all that your heart could 
wish him. I ma; not be bo well as I hare been,' I 
added, wishing to avoid further questiona; ' I may 
not be so well ; and it is vain to deny, that my sensa- 
tions are not so cheerful ; but it is mere sensation, for 
on my life, I do believe, that there is not any thing 
on earth my hosband would not do to make me 
happy.' 

" Several weeks passed over, and it was sprii^ 
agfUQ ; the bright world put on the green garments of 
early youth, all seemed fresh and happy around me : 
and I reproached myself, that I, like the year, could 
not cast off the wintry cloud that had come upon me, 
and be as gay and. smiling ^aln as ever I had been. 

" It was one bright evenii^ in the midst of May, 
and my husband sate beside me in the portico, with 
his arm cast lightly rotmd me ; while my father, at a 
little distance, sat reading some tale of classic lore. 
We gazed over that beautiful valley, and our thoughts 
held unspoken communion on all the bright things 
before us. Some rain had fallen on the preceding 
day, and had swelled the river, so that the eye caught 
it glistening amongst the trees as it wound round the 
bases of the wooded hills. The light evening wind 
waved the long branches of the chestnuts, and pointed 
their leafy fingers towards the glowing West : and the 
olives clothing the moimt, on which stands the Con- 
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Tent of the Trinity, bending before the breeze, seemed 
to scatter a purple duat from tbeir light branches aa 
they^ waved to and fro. The convent, it§elf, etood out 
upon the bright aky, with tower, and pinnacle, and 
wall, in clear dark maeBCfl, and not far below was seen, 
breaking the sweepe of forest, the graceful lines of the 
Villa Montaroni, which mj husband still possessed, 
though he had ceased to inhabit it. Seldom have I 
beheld that beautiful scene look more lovely than at 
that moment, and, as with few words but many 
thoughts, we commented on its beauty, a calm but 
entrancing joy pervaded both our hearts, and came 
like balm, especially to mine. 

" * Laura,' said my husband, at length, * do we 
not feel alike, beloved? do we not feel that there is 
some sympathetic harmony between every thing in 
external nature and the world of otir own hearts 1 
Do we not feel,' that in all the changes and varieties 
that are brought over the &ce of the grand universe, 
some mighty musician is but playing, as on an instru- 
ment, drawing forth from the chords of the human 
heart sweet sounds as he touches every stop in nature ? 
With what gay music do our bosoms ring at the sight 
of the bright and glitterii^ dawn of summer ! how 
deep and awful are the sounds struck from the 
chords within our breasts, as we gaze upon the grand 
sublimity of the passi^ storm! and, when we look 
over a scene like this, in the tranquil loveliness of ita 
evening repose, ia it not as if memory sang within us 
the calm requiem of our departed years?' 

" I listened, and looked up with love ; and he went 
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on : — ' It IB a blessed tfain^, a Bweet and bleased thing, 
that power of memoiy, which takes the poison out of 
painful things, and leaves the healed wound tender, 
but still closed. Were I to tell the story of my past 
life, I would choose such an evening, and such a 
' scene, as this.' 

" * Let it be now, let it be now!' I exclaimed, 
clasping my hands eagerly. 

*' ' Well, it shall be so, beloved,' he replied ; 
' there may he painful things in the history, but I 
have often thought to tell it to you ; and I will tell you 
now.' 

".At that very moment he was interrupted by one of 
the attendants, who came to inform him that a stranger 
at the gate desired to speak with him. He instantly 
bade the servant admit the person of whom he spoke : 
and a man was ushered in, clothed in somewhat rude 
and travel-soiled garments, and with a face burned by 
exposure to many a sunmier sun. His sudden appear- 
ance moved my husband as I had never seen him 
moved before. He first turned deadly pale, then red ; 
laid his hand upon the hilt of his sword, and then, 
letting it go again, held up his finger to the stranger 
as if to enjoin silence. The next moment be addressed 
him in a tongue which I did not understand; and, 
going forth upon the terrace together, they continued 
long in vehement conversation. I saw my husband 
give the stranger gold ; I saw him point, too, to the 
Villa Montaroni. They then walked down into the 
gardens below, and we could hear their voices con- 
versing until night fell, and all was darkness : the 
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stranger then departed, and my husband returned to 
the Buloon ; but he was agitated, absent, strange, and, 
after a few moments, painful to ub both, he retired 
into his cabinet to write. 

" I, too, was moved ; I, too, was agitated ; I, too,' , 
was full of agonising thoughts and emotions, over 
which reason owned no control. Memory, which we 
had both thought so sweet, now acted the part of a 
torturing fiend. That name, that fatal name, which he 
had pronounced in the ravings of the fever, rang in 
my ears for ever. It banished sleep from my couch, . 
peace from my heart ; the silence of the night echoed 
it back upon me ; the solitude of my own chamber 
became peopled with fearful images. 

" It was long before my husband sought repose ; 
and when he did so, he thought I slept, and spoke 
not to me. But I slept not, and the dawning of the 
morning appeared gray in the sky before I closed my 
eyes. Then weariness overpowered me, bat when I 
woke my husband was gone. Rbing, I called my 
women, and dressed myself hastily, sending one of 
the maidens to ask of his attendants wbere was the 
count? The reply was, that he had gone forth to 
hunt ; but I felt and knew it was a falsehood I 

" My heart throbbed as if it would have burst, my 
brain seemed on fire, I trembled in every limb ; and 
the tirewoman who strove to fix my bracelets on, 
could scarcely clasp them for several minutes, so 
violently was my whole frame shaken. I knew not 
what to do — I knew not how to act. A thousand 
vf^e, wild projects rushed across my brain, and 
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■eemed ready to distract me. At one lime I intended 
to go down to the Villa Montaroni iuBtantly, and see 
if he were there ; at another, I thought that 1 would 
send servants to follovr the track of hie horse's feet ; 
at another, I determined to go and cast myself at my 
father's feet, and tell him all — all my sospituons, 
all my jealotvy, ail my apprehensions : hut then, I 
iAbA myself, what could I tell him? he had seen 
the stranger as well as I had ; he had remarked my 
husband's conduct too. I strove to calm myself; I 
strove to reason against my passion : but what is 
reason against such feelings — against such madness 
as I then felt? 

*' At length, however, I became calm enough to 
go down into the ealoon ; my father was standing 
there, gazing from the window, and his brow was 
clouded too ; hut, though he gazed upon me long 
and earnestly, he took no notice of my paleness, my 
citation — no, nor of my tears, for I could not 
repress them, and I wept. We took the morning 
meal together alone; and immediately after it was 
finished, he said to one of the attendants, ' Are my 
horses ready?' 

" ' Not yet, my lord,' replied the man ; ' but 
there is old Anetta waiting without, earnestly seek- 
ing to speak with the I<ady Laura.' 

" At the very mention of any one seeking to 
speak with me at that moment, my heart fluttered 
as if it had been the annunciation of death ; and, 
in a Toice the man could scarcely hear, I bade him 
take the old woman to my apartments. She had 
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been tny nurse, and now lived in ber son's lionse 
near the Convent of the Trinity. No sooner did she 
see me, than she came forward and kissed me ; 
and, as I had no words to ask her errand, she burst 
forth without further inquiry, exclaiming, ' Alack, 
lady ! alack, my dear child 1 we all did think that 
thou hadst got a husband, such as is not to be found 
in all the world ; but, well-a-day I men have all their 
faults.' 

'< ' What of my husband V I gasped ; * tell me all 
at once I Use few words ! be quick, be quick ! ' 

" A moment of the rack must seem like many a 
livelong day ; and that woman's tale, though she had 
little to tell, was to me a whole ^e of nuseiy. A &ir 
and beautiful lady, — such was the substance of her 
■tory, — had come on the evening before, and besought 
hospitality at the Convent of the Trinity. She had with 
her a young child and two servants, one of whom had 
instantly been despatched to our villa, and, on his 
return, had immediately removed his lady to the Villa 
Montaroni. She herself, she said, had passed by 
that place in the morning, and had beheld my hus- 
band enter the gardens where the lady was walking 
with her child ; and, taking her in his arms, he 
had pressed her fondly to his bosom. I heard no 
more ; but, starting up, I darted down the staircase, 
sought out my &tber, who was just preparing to 
mount his horse, and, ialling at his feet, I told him 
all. He heard me without the slightest movement 
of surprise. 

" ' Laura,' he sud, ' I knew the whole early this 
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ntoniing ; and I am prepared, even now, to arei^ 
you — ' to ayenge you, both upon him who has 
slighted such a treasure as thou art, and upon his 
base paramour.* 

" ' Not upon him! not upon him! ray &ther;' I 
cried, clasping his knees, — ' not upon him ! he is 
dearer to me than myself; hut upon her,' I added, 
while all the fiends of hell seemed busy in my heart, — 
' but upon her, if you so will; for she and your 
daughter cannot live upon the same earth together ! 
I or she must die ! But not upon him, my £ither, not 
upon him, if you would not lose your child!' 

" He paused, but replied not ; and I read in the 
stem determination of his face the fixed and fearful 
purpose of his heart, ' My fiither,' I cried, ' remem- 
ber I am your own child, and can be as resolute as 
you are. Promise me — promise me that he shall go 
free from word or wound, from injury, or any attempt 
at injury whatsoever, or, here at your feet, you shall 
first see your own child's blood flow ;' and, as I spoke, 
I snatched the digger from hb girdle. 

" He promised me with an oath, and starting upon 
my feet, I cried, ' Go ; but, oh! be not long ere you 
return to me, lest I should go distracted.' 
, " He sprang upon his horse, and rode away. I 
heard the sound of the gates open to give him exit; 
I heard the sound of horses' feet galloping down into 
the valley ; and then I fell at once, like a dead being, 
on the pavement of the saloon. 

" They carried me into my husband's dressing- 
room, but it was long, it seems, ere they could bring 
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me to myself; and a sick faintnesa stUI hung apon 
me, which oppressed and kept down the fiery passions 
of my heart. As I thus lay in their arms, and gazed 
languidly around, a large packet of writing, lying on 
the table, caught my eye, and I moved my hand to- 
wards it. One of the women brought it me instantly. 
It was in my hnsband's handwriting, and addressed to 
myself. With frantic eagerness I tore it open, and 
read. * Laura, my beloved,' it began, ' I was about 
to tell thee my sad history, when we were inter- 
rupted ; but it becomes imperatively necessary for me 
to do so now, as the fate of your husband is more 
or less bound np with that of an unhappy being 
who is now within less than a mile of our dwell- 
ing. Although her sad errors have for three years 
banished her from the bosom of that brother to 
whose affection she now flies once more for protec- 
tion and support. ' 

" ' Her brother!' I muttered, 'her brother!' — and 
vague, horrible, dreadful anticipations began to gather 
round my heart. My eye glanced on, and I read, — 
' My only sister, Marie, of whom I speak, is much 
younger than myself.' 

" ' His sister!' I cried, starting up, with a loud 
shriek, — 'oh, God! oh, God! what have 1 done? 
Fly, fly!' I continued, turning to the women, * send 
out horsemen after the marquis! Quick, quick, to 
Montaroni! Tell him we have been in error! Bid 
him return, and save me from madness 1 Fly! Why 
do you linger?' They all quitted me to obey, except 
oue girl, bom in the country, who said, 'Lady, there 
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is the shorter way by the gardens and orchards. Shall 
I go on foot ! I shall be there long before the horse- 
men.' 

" ' I will go myself,' I said, starting np, — ' I will 
go myself!' and, darting down to the saloon, followed 
only by the girl, Juditha, I passed down by the ter> 
races and gardens in an agony of mind that is mad- 
ness even to remember. I flew rather than walked 
through the long rows of vines and flg-trees, till I 
reached the walls of the garden of Montaroni. There 
was one door immediately before me, and one at the 
bottom of the slope, leading, by steps within the walls, 
to the terrace above. 1 tried the first, but it was 
locked. There were voices, too, of people speaking 
on the terrace ; one was using tones of supplication, 
the other replied but little. 

'* I shook the door vehemently, calling alond for 
admittance ; but no one answered, and I ran down 
to the other door. As I laid my hand upon the 
lock, there was a loud ringing shriek, as &om a 
woman's Upe ; but the door gave way to my hand, 
and 1 entered. At the foot of the steps stood my 
&ther, with his face as pale as death, and his sword 
drawn in his hand. 

'* ' Laura ! ' he exclfumed, ' you here ? It is done ! 
it is done, my child ! We were obliged to watch till 
he \e(t her, that I might keep my promise, and not 
include him in our vengeance ! but it is done ! See : 
There comes Pietro, with the dagger in his hand ! ' 

" My only reply was a deep groan ; but, dart- 
ing past my father and the man who had done the 
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actual deed, I ran up to the terrace, and there, 
amongst the orange-trees beside the fountain, I found 
her lying drenched in gore. Unhappy Marie de 
Morney ! There she lay, with the rich clusters of 
her beautitul hair tailing on that fair bosom, from 
which was pouring forth the stream of life. The as- 
sassin had struck her skilfully — unto the very heart! 
and death — cold, gray death — was seen in every feature 
and in every hue. I stood and gazed as one turned 
to marble. It had a strange power in it, that awtul 
right, to fix me there immovable. My father called 
me eagerly, but in vain; I moved not. The girl, 
Juditha, who followed pale and trembling, tried to 
draw me away ; but she had not power. But, a mi- 
nute after, came a sonnd the most fearful on earth to 
my ear — once the most musical! It was my husband's 
voice ; and I could have sunk into the earth. He 
was impeded by my father's servants, who had pos- 
session of the house ; and I could hear him cry, ' Let 
go ; or, as there is a God in heaven, I will cleave you 
to the earth!' 

" There was time to fly, but I had no power ; and 
I stood by the side of the dead, as motionless and 
pale. The next moment, he was before me; and, 
oh, God ! the angry horror of that one look be gave 
me will never, never pass away from my eyes. He 
looked upon the corpse of bis sister, and be looked 
upon me, and, drawing his dagger from his side, he 
held the hilt towards me, saying, with the slow, low- 
toned words of intense passion, — ' Lady, you cannot 
yet be sated. A woman's blood cannot be enough 
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for one of your high race; take the brothei^i also — 
his bosom is bare before you!' 

" I could not answer — my tongue was palsied ; my 
brun produced no thought but ^ony ; all that I had 
beyond a statue, was consciousness; all I could do, 
was to clasp my hands, and look in his face, im- 
ploring mercy. But at that moment my father and 
the assassin mounted the steps. The sound of people 
coming &om the house was also heard, and my hus- 
band gave a sharp look behind him ; another at me, 
and at the corpse. A sudden flash of frenzied agony 
came across his countenance, and he struck the dag- 
ger into his own bosom. 

" Then the spell was broken; then, then I found 
motion and a tongue ; but it was loudly to call for 
help, it was to rend the air with my shrieks, it was to 
&11 at his feet — for he still stood firm — and wildly, 
madly to beseech him to live, to live to save me from 
distraction. But a calm and awM tranquillity had, 
come over his noble &ce. 

" ' Laura,' he said, ' I am dying : and well it is 
that I am so ; for, did 1 live, I must live to punish 
and avenge. Why you have done this deed,' he con- 
tinued, more &intly, ' I know not. But yet, take off 
your hands, I must not be touched by a hand stained 
with the blood of my sister,' 

*' ' Your sister!' cried my father, who had now 
come up ; ' your sister ! — ^Tread upon me I tread upon 
me I' he exclaimed, casting himself at the count's feet. 
* We have murdered the innocent ! ' 

" Still, too, I clasped his knees, I besought him 
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not to spurn me from him, and, with -wild and vefae- 
meot words, I told him how I had been deceived. 
He listened to me, though, by the ashy paleness that 
was coming over his face, I could see the triumph of 
the angel of destruction ; but still he listened to me ; 
and a smile, — a bright and beautiful smile, the last, 
the loveliest, — came upon his lip, as if it pleased him 
to hear any thing that could palliate my crime. He 
laid his band upon my head, as I knelt before him. 
' Poor child!' he said, ' if it be so, thou art &r more 
to be pitied than sbe is ; ' and he pointed to his sister. 
' She died when, deeply penitent for one sad error, 
she was about to bury the memory of her shame in 
the shade of the cloister, and to dedicate her future 
daya to ask pardon of her God : whilst thou must live 
on, unhappy g^rl, to all the bitter pangs of memory. 
Kneel not there, my lord,' he continued, addressing 
my &ther, * kneel not there; it becomes thee nott 
But lend me your aid to yonder seat, for I feel that 
my strength is foiling &Bt.' 

*' A number of the servants had gathered round, 
and they partly supported, partly bore, him towards 
the seat to which he pointed. The motion made 
the blood stream down from his bosom, and I thought 
I should have gone distracted as I saw it flow. 

" ' Where is the child?' he said at length, when 
he was seated; 'where is the child?' And they 
brought him immediately a beautiful and smiling in- 
fent, which he pressed to his gory bosom. ' Poor 
orphan!' he said, as it played with the golden tassels 
of his cloak. ' Poor orphan ! fruit of on ungrateful 
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monarch's baseness, and a vroman's weakness, — Ileare 
thee in this dark, cold world, alone. Yet witness, all 
here present, that I bequeatk unto this child every 
thing that I possess in Italy. My lands beyond the 
Alps must go, of right, to others ; but to him I give 
all that 1 have here. And, if there be one good Boul, 
who to this poor child will act a fether's part — will 
breed him up in fiiith and honour, truth and virtue — 
the blessing of God, and of a dying man, fidl on him! 
But, oh ! above all things, let them teach him con- 
fidence in virtue, trust in fi-iendship, faith in love ; for 
suspicion, accursed suspicion! is even more deceitful 
than the basest hypocrite on earth. — Let some one 
take the child, for 1 am faint ! ' 

" He paused a moment, and I knelt at his feet; 
for the words that he had spoken to the child had 
made me weep, and those tears had relieved my brain. 
I knelt, then, at his feet, and looked up towards his 
face, to Bee if he would but notice me again. His 
eyes closed for a moment, and his lips murmured a 
prayer. He then looked down upon me, and said, 
' Laura, I pardon thee ! God, too, I trust, will pardon 
thee ; but I fear thou wilt never pardon thyself. Yet, 
for this last moment of my life, come once more to 
my arms ! Sit here beside me ; let me lean my head 
upon thy bosom. Oh, Laura! couldst thou but tell 
how I have loved thee — how solely and alone — thou 
wouldst never have doubted. I never loved but thee ; 
I loved thee ae woman was never loved! — I love thee 
even now ! ' 

** I felt hiB head, as it rested on my bosom, weigh 
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heavily upon me; but yet I would not move, nor 
could I speak ; but I sat and Trept, and my tears fell 
amongst the curls of his hur. A moment after, a 
priest entered the garden, having heard that some 
one was dying; and, advancing at once towards as, 
he gazed upon my husband. 

" ' Art thou yet amongst the living, my son?' he 
sud. 

" There was no answer. 

" * Daughter,' continued the priest, ' thy bosom is 
not the grave ; let it give up the dead to the mansions 
of the dead. The spirit has departed!' 

" They took him from my bosom ; but yet I clung 
to him, I could not, I would not believe that all was 
at an end; that hope, happiness, peace, innocence, 
were all lost in an hour ; that jealousy, by one dark 
blow, had brought every blessing of existence to an 
end at once. They held me back, and they tore him 
away. What happened then, I know not, for there 
is a lapse in memory of many a day. I believe those 
days were filled with madness, though no one has 
ever told me so ; but when I came to remembrance 
again, I was here, in one of the cells of this very 
convent ; and the abbess, in whose veins Bowed the 
same blood as in my own, was sitting beside me, 
watching me. When some vigour returned to my 
weakened &ame, and 1 asked fearful questions con- 
cerning the past, she told me, that there was a strange 
and awful tale abroad concerning the death of my 
husband, and of a lady supposed to be his sister, at 
the Villa Montaroni. Her words drove me mad again. 
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and I raved of all tbat had taken place: but now I 
knew that I was raving ; I felt that my words were 
wild, incoherant, and dangerous, though [ had no 
power to check them. But that power soon re- 
turned; and when I asked more questions, the an- 
swers were more cautious. I found that my father 
had left the land, and was warring with some foreign 
army. Hia power, and high name, had crushed in- 
quiry, in a land where the arm of the law is weak 
and negKgent. But still there were strange rumours. 
The tale was magnified ; his share in those sad deeds 
misrepresented ; and now, after twenty years of un- 
availing sorrow, and of penitence and prayer more 
efficacious, if there be truth in promises of mercy, I 
have sat down to and accomplished the terrible task 
of telling my own sad history. It is a part of my 
pnnidunent to do so ; for I would not that my felher's 
wounded name should bear all the dull, dim stains 
that men now cast upon it 

" It is over, and my heart feels lighter that it is 
done! for, though darkness and sorrow are yet my 
portion, a ray of hope from heaven — a foretaste of 
mercy from above — comes to calm and tranquillise my 
spirit. May the time be shortened ; may the days be 
rendered brief; may this weary life soon come to its 
close, and the frail body rest in that dark mansion 
where already lie that father whose only crime on, 
earth was committed out of love for me, and that 
husband whom I loved even to madness." 
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REVENGE. 



It was the be&utifiil sunshiny afternoon of a SatuT' 
day in the month of September, when, in a wide 
lawn, sloping upwards, bounded by high walls, and 
shaded at one end by a row of fine old pines, thirty 
or forty boys were playing, from the age of twelve to 
fifteen. The master of the school — for a school it 
was — was seated in his library, from which he could 
see the sports of his pupils; and, not very far &om 
the house, a group of eight or ten of the elder 
scholars were amusing themselves with some game, 
which it is not necessary to particularise. 

In the midst of their sport, a younger and much 
smaller boy cut across and intemipted the proceed- 
ings of a tall, handsome, but somewhat swarthy youth, 
who instantly fell upon him and Btnick him several 
severe blows, adding, at the same time, with a con- 
temptuous sneer, the expression, "Little bastard!" 
The boy cried more at the name applied to him, it 
would appear, than at the blows ; and the other, 
seeming to rejoice at the power of inflicting pain, 
repeated the name, and was adding another blow, 
when a youth, of the same age, started forward and 
turned it aside, exclaiming, " Henry Dillon, you 
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shall not hit him any more, nor call him by that 
name again." 

" Who shall prevent meV exclaimed the other; 
" it is his right name, and he knows it." 

" If you come to that," rejoined the other, " it 
is your right name too ; so I think you might take 
care how you gire it to another." 

The boye who stood round instantly set up a loud 
and laughing shout; and Henry Dillon, with all the 
wrath of a demon blazing from his eyes, instantly 
struck his new antagonist a severe blow, which was 
retaliated with such force as to stretch him at once 
upon the ground. A regular battle would have taken 
place, in all probability, had not the master appeared 
upon the steps, and called the two boys, with three 
or four others as witnesses, into his library. 

The cause of the afi&ay was then investigated 
iurly, and the master expressed his determination to 
ponish severely the conduct of Henry Dillon : add- 
ing, — " I wonder, sir, how yon, of all men, dare to 
make use of a term towards one of your schoolfellows, 
which, though in no degree really degrading to him 
as an individual, must always be most painful to his 
feelings. Nor were you, Charles Neville," he conti- 
nued, turning to him who had been the champion 
of the younger boy, — " nor were you at all blame- 
less in having retaliated upon IMllon — whether 
truly or &lsely I shall not inquire — the coarse and 
ungentlemanlike epithet he applied to another." 

'* I know, sir, I was very wrong," replied Neville, 
with an honest glow upon his lace ; " I know, sir, 
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I am very wrong ; though irbat I said was quite 
true, for " 

" Hush," cried the master ; " do not add to your 
fitult by repeating it. The puniBhmeiit I shall inflict 
on you, is, to beg Dillon's pardon for what you have 
eaid." 

" That I will, wUlingly," replied Charles Neville, 
" Dillou, I am very Borry, indeed, for what I said; 
and I beg your pardon with all my heart." He held 
out hb hand to the other at the same time ; but 
Dillou turned away with a scowl; and the master, 
who remarked all that passed, dismissed KeviUe and 
die witnesses, but kept Dillon with him for some 
time. 

It was a childish quarrel, and the matter was 
passed over, and apparently forgotten by all. For ten 
years, remembrance of it slumbered ; and, therefore, 
over those ten years we will pass in silence, and take 
up our tale at their conclusion. 

Exactly ten years after, to a day, a large and bril- 
liant party was assembled at the break&st- table of 
a noble bouse, in one of the most beautiful parts of 
Shropshire. The room was long, and well lighted 
from a large bay-window, looking over a lawn, de- 
clining from the house into a wide park, where 
many a brown deer might be seen raising its an- 
tlered head. Tall elms, and gracefiil beeches, skirted 
the distant prospect, and nothing was seen around 
but the calm varieties of an Englbh nobleman's do- 
main ; tranquil, soft, and peaceiul ; inspiring images 
of easy and elegant retirement, and not undignified 
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repose. Some twelve or fourteen persons sat around 
the table, and several places were left still unoccu- 
pied for the less matutinal guests. The party, how- 
ever assembled, included within itself enough to 
render their meeting cheerful and pleasant : for, 
though the male part of the guests had come down 
thither upon the pretence, or for the purpose, of 
field-sports, yet they were in general of that quality 
of mind which mingles the exercise of the intel- 
lectual with that of the corporeal faculties, and gives 
a zest to each enjoyment by contrasting it vrith 
Bome other. 

Midway down the table sat the master of the 
macaaon ; a nobleman somewhat advanced in years, 
but still with all his powers of mind and body unim- 
paired by time. Two gay young women, distantly 
connected with himself, sat by the side of pleasant 
old Lord Grrange, and exerted themselves not a little 
to amuse him at his break&st; while, at the further 
end of the table, on household carea intent, ap- 
peared the baron's eldest daughter, who might well 
have personified Hebe herself, and have taken the 
task of dispensing nectar to the gods. Close by 
her, again, sat as handsome a young man tu the eye 
ever lighted upon. He was tall, powerful, graceful ; 
and his dark brown hair, sweeping in wavy curls 
around his forehead, shaded, but did not conceal, 
the broad expanse of brow, which betokened, not un- 
justly, high talents of various kinds. All the features 
of the &ce were good in drawing, and yet, in looking 
upon him, the mind desired something different, with- 
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out well perceiring what. Was it that the lip, natu- 
rally or habitually, curled with a slight sneer? Was 
it that the eyes, fine as they were, approached some- 
what too near together ? Was it that a sudden cloud 
would, every now and then, gather in a moment on 
the brow, and would only be swept away again when 
he spoke to somebody that he desired to please ? 
Such was ever the case when the voice of Miss 
Orange struck his ear ; the wrinkle in the forehead 
was done away with in a moment, whenever he ad- 
dressed her, or she spoke to him. Nor was she, 
apparently, ill pleased at the attention which he ptud, 
and the admiration which he did not di^uise. 

Not iar from her was her younger sister,- Lucy; 
possessing beauty, perhaps less strikii^, but more 
fescioating — calmer, more retiring, more timid, per- 
haps — than her sister. Her whole lace and form 
were in harmouy with her character : though not 
pale, she was paler than Miss Grange^ though tall, 
she was not so tall. Her graces were all of a quieter 
order; her movements, without being slow, were 
never hurried ; and, though by no means taciturn, it 
was but to few that she spoke very much, and to 
still fewer that she spoke very long. An officer in 
the army^ — ^a gay, pleasant man enough — sat beside 
her, and endeavoured zealously to eatertain her. 
She listened, and she smiled, and she replied, quite 
sufficiently to shew that she was amused and pleased, 
and that she wished to give pleasure again; but it 
went no further ; and it was evident to every one 
that she was not seeking admiration. 
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It matters not of whom tlie rest of the party 
coDBifited : with Aose whom we have described we have 
to deal, and with none others. When break&st was 
just done, — and Lord Grange rose from table, saun- 
tering towards the window, to think over the pro- 
ceedings of the coming da.j, — a servant, well powdered 
and arranged, entered the room, and informed his 
lordship that Mr. Graham, the steward, wished to 
speak with him. His lordship immediately begged 
his gaeets to excuse him, and proceeded to his library, 
where be found his steward already seated, and 
spreading out upon the table some papers which 
were to be examined, regarding rarious portions of 
his estates. 

The steward was a young man of, perhaps, three- 
and-twenty, but looking a great deal older, who had 
been bred up regularly to the law, and had withered 
through his youth at the dull desk of an attorney's 
clerk. He was, however, a man of information and 
of talent, with the best head in the world for busi- 
ness; and Lord Grange discovered, after his former 
steward's death, that he had got quite a treasure in 
his place. For more than a year he had now filled 
that situation, and he had gradually acquired a great 
influence with the peer, who found his opinion of 
much value in matters not at all connected with hia 
professional duties. 

The business upon which Mr. Graham bad come 
was soon discussed, and the steward was rising to 
depart; but Lord Grange made him a sign not to 
go, saying, — " I have something on which I wish to 
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Bpeak to yon, Mr. Graham. I have down, staying 
here, young Dillon, who lias lately beeu making 
gnch a figure in the London world, and in the 
House of Commons. I have him here, staying with 
me." • 

" So I see, my lord," replied the lawyer. 

" You know him, then?" demanded Lord Grange. 

'* I have not exactly the honour of his acquaint- 
ance," replied Mr. Graham ; '* but I have seen him 
often." 

Though the lawyer's tone was always somewhat 
dry, and often sharp. Lord Grange thought he per- 
ceived an additional degree of brevi^ and sourness 
therein ; and he added, " He is likely to be here very 
often, Mr. Graham ; for he has made proposals to me 
ibr my eldest daughter." 

Mr. Graham neither looked surprised, nor pleased, 
nor displeased : and he said not a word ; so that Lord 
Grange had nothing for it, but to let the matter drop, 
or go on himself. 

" You know, Graham," he said, using a more 
fiuniliar tone, " that I would never wish Caroline to 
marry any man she does not like ; and therefore, I 
have told him that I leave it entirely in her own 
hands. Bat still, his fortune is immense, — forty 
thousand per annum, I am told." 

"At least, my lord," replied the lawyer; "for 
old Al&ed Dillon, of rforthumberland, this gentle- 
man's &ther, never kept any society at all, and laid 
by — not without great skill and judgment in the 
placing it — very nearly the whole of his large in- 
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come, for the sake of this boy. Because be could 
not leave bim one of tbe principal estates, yon know." 

Lord Orange started. " How sol" be exclaimed; 
" wby not? I understood be had succeeded to all his 
&ther's proper^." 

"Oh, no, my lord," replied tbe lawyer; "the 
principal estate, nearly ten thousand a-year, went to 
the heir of entail. As I see your lordship is ignorant, 
it is right you should be informed that this young 
man is iu tbe same unfortunate predicament as myself 
— be is a natural son. His mother, I have beard, 
was his father's cook-maid." 

Lord Grange was profoundly silent for a moment 
or two; and then, starting up, he replied, — " Well, 
Orabam, good morning, good morning : see that those 
things be done. This won't do — this won't do at all." 
And, thus saying, he quitted the room, and returned 
to tbe company in tbe break&st-room. 

Scarcely bad he rejoined his guests, when the 
sight of a carriage-and-four, driving towards the house, 
caught tbe attention of some of those who were gazing 
from the window; and, in a few minutes after, the 
door of the breakfast-room, in which they still were, 
was thrown open by a servant, who announced Cap- 
tain Neville. A smile of satisfaction might then have 
been traced upon the countenance of almost every 
body present, llie old lord, himself, looked up with 
an air of rejoicing; but the pleasure which all felt 
took a different expression on the face of his youngest 
daughter Lucy. Her eyes, it is true, danced with 
gladness, and her Up wore a smile like the rest ; but 
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her cheek, first turned very pale, aad then very red, 
and she leaned her hand npou the table near her, as 
if she could scarcely stand without support. 

The greeting of Charles Neville was, of course, 
first directed to the master of the naaDsion ; hut his 
next look was for Lucy Grange, and her hand was 
clasped in his, without any attempt, on either part, to 
conceal that it was a meeting full of joy to both. 
The old lord called him, " my dear Charles ;" and it 
was very evident to all present, that Captain Neville 
had returned from a long absence with the British 
army in the Peninsula, to obtain the willing hand of 
a well-beloved bride, with the consent and approba- 
tion of her father. There were many others in the 
circle with whom Charles Neville was acqnunted ; 
and, amongst the rest, he grasped the hand of Elenry 
Dillon, his old schoolfellow, with unfeigned pleasure. 

There is alwa^ something in the meeting with an 
acquaintance of our early youth, which re-awakens in 
our bosoms sensations bat too seldom known to busy, 
struggling manhood : the chain between the present 
and the past seems suddenly completed, by the link of 
a &ce starting up before us from the loi^-gone years ; 
and a thousand sweet memories of innocent times, 
and happy days, and childish sports, play along the 
bonds of association, and give us back the sweet fresh- 
ness of expanding life — like the balmy air which 
sometimes blows upon us &om some breezy hill, left 
far behind, even while we are plodding on through 
the toilsome journey of the mid-day. Charles Neville, 
felt all those sweet associations : the dreams of hia 
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cUldhood, the pleasures of his boyish days, were 
brought back upon hie heart by the sight of his old 
companion ; all his old iaults, and their mutual quar- 
rels, were forgotten, and he grasped bim by the hand 
as warmly aa if it bad been bis brother. Henry 
Dillon's feelings were not quite so joyful ; but, neyer- 
theless, he greeted his old schoolfellow warmly and 
kindly, and the day went over with cheerful sereni^. 
A few minutes before the hour at which the party 
usually separated for the night. Lord Grange re- 
quested to speak with Mr. Dillon in his library. 
With what passed the rest of the guests remained 
unacquainted, but Henry Dillon appeared no more 
that night ; and next morning, long before the party 
assembled for breakfast, his carri^e was rolling with 
him rapidly towards London. 

Him we shall henceforth follow nearly to the end 
of the tale : but we must, in the first instance, turn 
back to mark what was passing in his bosom, when 
he sought his own chamber after the interview with 
Lord Grange. Although his step was firm, and not 
a word proceeded from his lips, a thousand outward 
signs betrayed what was passing within. His cheek 
was flushed; his brow was gathered into a heavy 
frown ; his fine white teeth were pressed upon his 
under lij), till the blood had nearly started beneath 
them; and his eye, as it fixed with slow bitterness 
upon the ground, or flashed with hasty passion round 
the splendid staircase which he mounted to his cham- 
ber, shewed how fiercely he was moved, and promised 
some violence as the consequence. Hia valet, who 
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was an obserring and a serviceable man, clearly saw 
that something had irritated greatly a -violent and 
haughty master, and wisely forebore from saying a 
word. Henry Dillon, howerer, cast himself into a 
chair, and wrote with angry haste a few harried lines 
on « sheet of paper, folded it in the form of a letter, 
sealed and addressed it to Captain Charles Neville. 
The moment he had done so, however, he paused 
thonghtliilly ; made a motion as if he would have 
given the note to his servant ; and then, suddenly 
drawing it back as the man was advancing to take 
it, he tore it into a thousand pieces, and cast it down 
upon<the floor. 

" No!" he exclaimed; " no! that would l>e piti- 
ful ; that would not be a thousandth part of what I 
will wreak upon him!" and, folding his hands and 
gnawing hie lip, he sat with his eye fixed upon va- 
cancy, meditating schemes of vengeance for a &ncied 
injury. The thought did once cross him, that it might 
not be Charles Neville who had informed Lord Grange 
of the illegitimacy of hie birth — for on that subject 
had turned his conversation with the peer. Bat he 
rejected the doubt instantly; asking himself, who 
else could it be? The very day of his arrival the 
matter was made known; and the bright prospects 
and cherished hopes which he, Henry Dillon, bad 
encouraged, were all blasted in an hour. His mind 
reverted to the days passed by ; he remembered that 
the voice of Charles Neville had first made known to , 
hia boyish companions the secret of his unfortunate 
birth. All the vengeful feelings which that first in* 
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and aggravated a thousand-fold by the bitter disap- 
pointment he now suffered. It was intense, it was 
terrible, it amounted even unto agony, the long- 
ing, burning thirst for revenge, which now took pos- 
session of his soul. Every other passion was swal- 
lowed up in that. The unconfirmed love, in which 
interest and ambition had had their share ; that am- 
bition itself, which had before seemed, even to his 
own eyes, one of the master passions of his mind ; 
all the hopes and aspirations of youth, imagination, 
and an ardent disposition ; all the feelings and at- 
tachments, the joys and the comforts, of which human 
nature ia covetous: he was ready to sacrifice all — all, 
and every one — to quell that painfdl longing of his 
heart for revenge. 

He was like the Eastern monarch who, bewildered 
amongst the sands of the desert, felt thirst, which he 
bad never known before, till it became an anguish 
worse than death ; and who, in the agony of those 
dreadful moments, offered crown and dominion, 
power and pride, unbounded wealth, and the luxury 
of an absolute will — all, in short, that had consti- 
tuted bis possession and his joy before, for one drop 
of water to cool his arid lip. 

He would have given all for revenge. He was 
ready to sacrifice all ; he prepared to hazard all ; to 
risk fortune, fame, the world's applause, honour, 
station, life itself, for that dark fearful cup. To 
some men, in such a moment of excited passion, 
the death of him he hated would have been euffi- 
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cieot; and, though they might have staked all to 
obtain that satiB&ctioo, they would have desired no 
more. But Dillon's vengeance took- a wider range: 
his iooaginatjon was the slave of his passions ; and, 
at their bidding, had, through life, built up, with 
her wild powers of enchantment, a thousand fairy 
falmcs in a moment, and spread out the wide world 
of what may he, as matter for aspiration and endea- 
vour. And now, in the excitement of that hour, 
she displayed a thousand means, probable, impro- 
bable, and impossible, for ruining the object of his 
hatred ; for pursuing him, step by step, through years 
of misery, to the brink of the grave ; for depriving 
him of honour, and fortune, and lore, and hope, and 
life, and wringii^ the last drop with agony from his 
heart. What, what, he asked himself, is there that 
a man with lai^e fortune, great talents, and varied 
powers, cannot do, when be determines to use all 
means, to hesitate at no measures, to overleap all 
obstacles, to hazard all dangers, to sacrifice all other 
objects, for the one deep, determined purpose of his 
heart? He felt, that in casting from him the fear 
of death, dishonour, and destruction, with all the 
apprehensions of this world and of the next, he gained 
a power that submitted him he hated to his will : 
and, sending bis servant from him, he remained, 
with his bands clasped over his eyes, meditating, 
llirough the livelong night, the schemes for carrying 
his dark purpose into effect. 

From that moment Henry Dillon was a changed 
being. He abandoned all his former pursuits: the 
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senate no longer heard the Bounds of his eloquent 
voice ; the court no longer beheld the graces of his 
striking person ; ambition was forgotten ; interest 
was no longer considered ; the choice of his society 
was marked by what appeared to all men a strange 
and whimsical taste ; and his movements were guided 
by principles which nobody could ascertwn. He 
made no confidant; he trusted alone to his own 
powers ; and, bending every energy, both of mind 
and body, to the one great object, he strore only and 
alone for rerenge. 

On a bright, sunshiny day, a carriage was dririi^ 
rapidly through a little village in Dorsetshire, where 
a great deal of neatness, and even grace, charac- 
terised all the cottages, though they were cottages 
still. The whole place did not contain a hundred 
dwellings ; and the wall of a park flanked it on one 
side. Id the midst stood a little inn, or, to call 
it by its right name, a petty public house; and 
as the carriage was driving by, with many a lace 
staring at such an equipage as they seldom saw, the 
master thereof let down the front window, and com- 
manded the postilions to stop. In a moment, the 
two servants who were behind sprang to the door; 
and, in a &int and feeble voice, their master told them 
that he was taken extremely ill, and commanded them 
to assist him into tlie inn. It contained no room in 
which he could be properly accommodated ; and, 
while sitting in the public tap-room, with his head 
leaning on his hands, in apparently great agony, 
Henry Dillon desired that a surgeon might be sent 
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tor. The innkeeper himself ran up to the neighbour- 
ing hall, and informed its owner of what had just 
occurred in the village. That owner himself imme- 
diately came down, with several of his BervBQt«, and 
insisted upon Mr. Dillon being immediately removed 
to his own house. 

He was a man considerably advanced in years, 
-with a frank, kindly countenance ; but with an ha- 
bitual quickness of motioD, and of speech, which in- 
dicated a hasty disposition. Henry Dillon was re- 
moved to the hall ; means were taken for giving him 
immediate relief; and a Burgeon, who soon afier ap- 
peared from a neighbouring town, declared that the 
gentleman's Ulness seemed to proceed from havii^ 
taken some poisonous substance, though of what 
nature he could not say. No kindness was wanting 
on the part of the master of the mansion ; and when 
he came to visit the patient, after a few hours' sleep 
had been obtained, Dillon espressed the deepest 
gratitude for his benevolent attention, and be^ed 
to know the name of him to whom he was so much 
indebted. 

" My name," replied the old gentleman, afier 
declining all thanks, — " my name is Sir William 
Neville." 

" What!" exclaimed Dillon, with very marked 
surprise ; " surely not the uncle of my old friend and 
schoolfellow, Charles Neville ? " 

" The same, my dear sir, the same ; " replied the 
old man. " But you seem surprised. Did the young 
dc^ ever mention me to yon ? " 
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" Frequently — frequently," replied Dillon ; " but, 
in truth, I expected to see a much older man." 

He said no more at that moment, but what he 
had said was sufficient ; and Sir William Neville went 
away with a feeling of dissatistaction towards his 
nephew, without very well knowing why. The apo- 
thecary sent in a great number of draughts, and 
Henry Dillon speedily began to recover from the 
temporary illness under which he had been suffeiing. 
But the medicines of his medical attendant had, cer- 
tainly, no great share therein ; for his valet, by hit 
orders, poured them regularly behind the fire, at 
stated intervals. However, Dillon, as we have said, 
recovered rapidly; and, on the third morning, was 
sitting up, dressing himself to proceed on hia journey, 
when a conversatioa took place between him and hia 
valet, which was of some interest. 

" He is a very fine old man, indeed," said Dillon, 
in reply to some observation made by his servant: 
'* I never was more surprised in my life than when 
he told me his name ; for my friend Neville, of the 

dragoons, represented him as much older, 

and in his dotage^ a mere driveller." 

*' He is not that at all, sir," replied the servant ; 
" f<ff, from what I hear in the neighbourhood, he does 
an immense dc«l of good amongst his tenantry ; so 
that every cottage-garden is quite a little pleasure- 
ground." 

" Ay, that is what Neville used to blame him 
for," replied Dillon. '* He used to say, that he 
was fooling away hie money Uke a madman; and 
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that he was, in short, quite a driveller, as I said 
before." 

Henry Dillon spoke very loud ; and there was a 
door between the dressing-room in which he sat and 
the dressing-room of Sir William Neville. A chink 
of .that door was open ; and, though Sir William 
Neville himself had long gone forth to ride, yet his 
old and confidential valet was busy in the dressing- 
room, and could not well avoid hearing every word 
that was said. Dillon took leave of his entertainer 
at luncheon, ere he proceeded on his journey: but, 
though the baronet was both kind and polite, there 
was a certain testy dryness of manner about him, 
which shewed that he was in an irritable mood ; and 
when Dillon sunk back in his canine, there was 
a bitter, but triumphant smile, hanging upon his 
dark, but handsome countenance. 

Just two days after the events we have above 
noticed, a gay and happy party was assembled at the 
house of Lord Grange, to witness the marriage of his 
daughter Lucy with Captain Charles -Neville. Spring 
had now taken the place of winter ; the vill^e church 
was all decked with flowers; the vill^ers were 
crowding round the porch to see sweet Miss Lucy, 
as they called her, .come as a bride to the altar: 
and in the mansion two happy hearts were beating 
with many a thrilling hope — with happiness and love, 
The boy who had been sent to the post town for 
letters had spurred his horse into double speed, in 
order to be back in time to see Miss Lucy's wedding ; 
and . the bag was put into Lord Grange's hand just at 
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tlie moment that the party were waiting for the car- 
risges to come round to convey them to the chnrch. 
He looked orer the letters carelessly, intending to 
read none of them till he returned. The address of 
one canght his eye, however, and seemed to interest 
him strongly ; for, castuig down the others, he broke 
it open and read. It was very short, and to the fol- 
lowing effect : — 

" My Lord, — As it has occurred to me, although 
nothing has been said upon the subject, that your 
lordship's determination of giving your daughter in 
marriage to my nephew may be, in some degree, 
affected by the chance of his succeeding to my pro- 
perty, I think it but right to inform you, that it is 
not my intention to leave him any part thereof; but, 
on the contrary, to beijueath every thing I possess to 
my sister's second son, William, Charles's first cousin. 
I hope this letter will reach you in time to prevent 
any unpleasant misconceptions ; and have the honour 
to be, with compliments to Miss Lacy, and the rest 
of your &mily, your lordship's most ohedient servant, 
" William Neville." 

" In time, and just in time," said Lord Grange. 
" Capt^n Neville, will you do me the faronr of speak- 
ing with me in my library?" 

Charles Neville followed him in some surprise; 
and, in an hour afterwards, Lucy Girange was weeping 
in her own chamber, and Charles Neville was posting 
down to his uncle's seat to ascertain the motives of 
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tliat extraordinary cliange wliich had blasted bU his 
expected heppineBS, at the very moment of its accom- 
plishment. As his carriage drove op to the house, 
he saw the windows half shut; and he was met in 
the hall, before he could ask any questions, by bis 
aunt's husband, the father of the youth who was to be 
a gainer by his loss. 

'* Probably you have come, Captain Neville," 
aaid Sir John Stanmore, " to endeavour to alter your 
uncle's determination on a point which I feel must be 
very punfiil to you? Your coming, however, is too 
late to have that effect, as your uncle only lived a few 
hours after signing the will, which he sent for me 
to witness ; by which he bequeathed to my second 
son, William, (he whole of his property, except a 
few legacies, on condition of his taking the name 
and arms of Neville. I, of course, represent my son, 
during his absence with his ship ; and I, togetJier 
with your uncle's lawyer, have put my seal upon every 
thing in the house. After the funeral, however, we 
will examine every thing together, and I trust sin- 
cerely, that we may find something which may convey 
even a part of the property to you ; as the amount of 
that which seems likely to &11 to my son, is, doubt- 
less, Bs much beyond his ambition, as it certainly was 
beyond his expectatioiu." 

Such loords of amrte, had little effect in soothing 
the mind of Charles Neville, who saw the cup of hap- 
piness snatched from his lip in a moment ; and he 
returned to London with nothing but disappointment 
and despair. He wrote immediately to Lord Grange, 
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informing him of the event; and in his letter he 
pleaded, with all the eloquence of love, against the 
&te which the cold and calculating &ther of Lacy 
Grange had assigned to him and her. He shewed, 
that, even without his conunissioo in the arm^, which 
afforded him a certain prospect of advancement, he 
poBBesaed, independent of any one, eight hundred per 
annum, which, with the fortune that Lord Orange had 
promised to his daughter, would be quite sufficient to 
maintain them in reepeclability. And he ui^ed, that 
after their long engagement, and deep attachment 
to each other, neither could ever forget, or form any 
other union with a prospect of happiness. 

In the meantime, Henry Dillon had not jailed 
to gain information of the progress of his work. He 
had diligently read that part of the newspapers which 
usually contmn the record of marriages amongst per- 
sons who pretend to station and respectability ; and 
every day, when he turned his eye thither, his heart 
had beat with a feeling of apprehension which he had 
never felt on any other occasion, dreading that he 
should see the marri^e of Charles Neville with Lucy 
Grange ; fearing that one drop of happiness should be 
poured into- that cup which he had determined to 
render bitter. With a heated cheek, and a triumph- 
ant smile, he at length saw a somewhat sneering an- 
nouncement, that the apprehended marriage had not 
taken place ; and oh I with what exultation did he read; 
that Sir William Neville had died, leaving the whole 
of his property to his sister's second son, a midshipman 
in the navy, whom, he had never twice beheld in his' 
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life. It was all gratification to him — it was all tri- 
umphl But the cap which he was draining so 
eagerly, — the cup by which he was destroying his 
immortal soul, was like that wherewith the drunkard 
destroys the mortal body. Each draught did but 
increase the thirst, which it was drained at first to 
allay ; and the fiery burning of his heart for more, 
was but aggravated by that which was employed to 
quench it. 

Dillon had found oat the hotel at which Captain 
Neyille had resided while in London, and he had 
taken means to ascertain the moment of his return. 
When he learned, however, that he had actually 
arrived, there was a struggle in his heart, — a strife 
between the eager impetuosity of his desires, and the 
dark, deliberate purpose of giving those desires their 
utmost gratification. He had determined to see 
Charles Neville ; not only that he might, in person, 
witness his eufierings, but that he might goad him 
on along the road to destruction. And yet, when the 
moment came that he was to put this resolve into 
execution, he felt doubtful of himself; he felt that, 
with all the mastery which he had acquired over his 
demeanour, it would be scarcely possible for him to 
shroud widiin his own bosom the revengeful hatred, 
the first promptings of which were, to slay bis enemy 
wheresoever he found him. He paused, and revolved 
the whole in his own mind. But he saw a new 
triumph, even in the very conquest of himself. He 
felt, that it would double the pleasure to plant the 
blow with his own hand, and slir the da^er in the 
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wound ; and he mattered between lis teeth, ea he 
concluded, — " Yes, I will go to him — I will condole 
with him — I will befriend him ; and try whether he 
will not be idiot enough to fot^et how he has injured 
me, or to think that I am fool enough not to Bee and 
know it." 

He went, accordingly ; asked ibr Captain Neville, 
and was admitted. But he paused a moment at the 
foot of the staira, to recollect all his determinations, 
to calm down every agitation, and to disupline the 
dark passions of his soul in order to win the complete 
victory for which he panted. Then, with a calm, 
deliberate step, he mounted the sturcase, and entered 
the room in which Charles Neville sat. He could 
scarcely restrain the grim, satisfied smile, which con- 
vulsed his lip even as he repressed it, on beholding 
the altered appearance of him he hated ; — the ruddy 
cheek, turned pale; the eye, grown haggard and 
anxious ; the once £rm and resolate lip, quivering 
with the quick passing of many painful emotions. 
There was a certain degree of negligence, too, about 
the dress, which spoke strongly of pain, and disap- 
pointment, and anxiety, and distress; and, for the 
first time, Dillon tasted deeply the sweets of revenge, 
and was resolved not io set down the cup till it was 
drained to the last drop. 

Charles Neville rose, and grasped his hand warmly, 
" This is very kind of you, Dillon," he said ; " very 
kind of you, indeed 1 " 

" Not at all, my dear Neville," replied Dillon, 
calmly ; " I heard that you had been sofiering, like 
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myself, from tlie caprice of that old man, Lord 
Grange; and I thoi^Iit that no one was better cal- 
culated to console you, than one who had nndei^ne 
the same, and had at length shaken off the effect." 

A long conversation ensued ; which ended in Dil- 
lon giving his advice in regard to Charles Neville's 
future conduct. " Yon have but two things to do," 
he said. " At least, were I in your situation, such 
would be my behaviour. This old man promised 
you his daughter, and encoun^ed your addresses to 
her, without making any stipulation concerning your 
uncle's fortune. Are you, and the beautiful girl yoa 
love, to suffer through your whole lives for his in- 
justice? There is no man on earth who will not think 
you perfectly justified in marrying without his consent, 
if he now withdraws it. My case is very different ; 
ibr though he at one time sanctioned my addresses to 
your fair Lucy's sister, he vritbdrew his approbation 
ere I had time to wia her regard : but with you the 
matter is str^ghtforward ; and if you do not pursue 
your suit to Lucy Grange herself, without at all heed- 
ing her father, you sacrifice her happiness as well aa 
your own. A thousand to one, after all is over, the 
old man is reconciled to you in a month, and gives 
his second daughter the same sum that he bestows 
upon her elder sister," 

" I care little about that," replied Charles Neville j 
" except in one point of view, and that is the dread 
of exposing my beloved girl to those privations and 
petty ioconveoiences to which she has never been 
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" Does sbe love you V demanded DiUon, witH 
emphasis. 

" I trust BO," answered Neville. " Nay, I am 
sure she does." 

" Then, fear not !" replied his companion. " She 
iriU thank you more deeply for making her tsate those 
inconveniences, than if you had seated her on a throne. 
But I was going to meet your objection in another 
way. The second object which you ought to have in 
view, after having secured your union with your fiiir 
bride, is to increase your fortune. Thousands of men 
who attain affluence — nay, the height of fortune, set 
out in life with not the hundredth part of that which 
you possess. Indeed, what you have already, properly 
placed, would produce double that which you now 
receive : I have myself more than doubled my income 
within the last two years ; and as soon as ever I find 
any thing that is perfectly safe fur investing your 
money to greater advantage, I will let you know ; but 
I will propose nothing to you on which I am not wil- 
ling to risk a much larger sum myself. And, in the 
mean time, if I can aid you in obtaining your &ir 
Lucy, command me ! I am ready to serve you, hand 
and heart ! " 

Neville believed him ; for he was one of those 
who, though he had mingled much with the world, 
had known but little of its deceits ; his own heart 
was the pure diamond, the lustre of which might be 
dimmed for a moment, but could not be permanently 
sullied ; and, in the military career through which he 
had passed, he had made acqufuntance with high and 
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noble deeds. He had witnessed too many a dark act 
of blood and cmelty, beyond his poTrer to prevent or 
remedy; but be bad been very tittle accustomed to 
scrutinise or contend with that peculiar kind of treach- 
ery which, as in tbe present instance, clothes the most 
deadly and envenomed enmity in the fair and glossy 
robe of friendship. He believed him! and gave him- 
self up to hie guidance, not blindly, not foolishly ; for 
any apparent deceit, any proposal of a doubtlul or dis- 
honourable nature, would either have opened his eyes 
at once, or excited suspicions which might have proved 
his safeguard. But he admitted that Lucy Grange 
was his by right, that they were bound to one another 
by every vow which could unite two hearts together, 
except the last at the altar; and that Lord Grange 
had no title to withdraw his consent at such a mo- 
ment, and for such a cause. Love, too — intense, 
ardent love ! — pleaded eloquently for the course which 
Dillon suggested. He took means to follow it. There 
was but one voice spoke up in Lucy Grange's heart — 
it was that of love ; and that voice persuaded her, 
first, that her tather would soon forgive one disobe- 
dient act — the first of her whole life, — and next, that 
let the worst happen which could happen, poverty and 
privation with Charles IS^eville was a thousand times 
preferable to wealth and splendour without him. 8be 
was easily persuaded ; and quitting her paternal homei 
she became the bride of him she loved, though no 
flowers strewed their pathway to the altar, and no 
merry beUs rang out a gratulating peal for the mar- 
ri^e of Lord Grange's daughter. 
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Aa tuoal, under each circumstances, the marriage 
-was performed first in Scotland and next in London ; 
and, on the latter occasion, Henry Dillon accompanied 
Charles Neville to the altar. Strange and terrible waa 
the feeling of joy with which he witnessed every act 
which hurried on the &te that he meditated for his 
victim. Strange and terrible was the satis&ction which 
be felt in witnessing the temporary happiness that 
shone in Charles Neville's eyes, and shewed him what 
an engine the deep strong love which reigned in his 
bosom might be made, to work his misery in afler 
days. He felt, as he saw their hands united at the 
altar, as if he had thrown a chain for ever round the 
man he hated. Imagination ran on into the future, 
and with minute accuracy depicted all the misery and 
vrretchednesB he might find means to inflict ; ail the 
dark and painful scenes through which he might follow 
out his revenge. And, as he strode back &om the 
altar to the vestry, following, like the fiend in Para- 
dise, the path of two pure and happy beings, he felt 
as if every footstep were planted, crushing, upon the 
heart of Charles Neville. 

The anticipation, even, was enough to satisfy him 
tor several days ; bat as soon as ever he could do so 
with propriety, he called upon his'victim, at a small 
house which he had taken for his bride, at a short 
distance from London. The scene itself was a plea- 
sant one to his eye. He saw Charles Neville and 
Lucy Grange living in a style so different to that 
in which they were accustomed, that he knew the 
time would come, when Neville would find continual 
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sources of pain and discomfort in the prirations to 
which he would see Lucy exposed. Still, however, 
they had all the necessaries, if not all the luxuries of 
life ; and Dillon began to think they looked too happy, 
and to grow impatient for the quicker progress of the 
misery he schemed. 

Two days after, Charles Neville received a note, 
informing him that Dillon had found an opportunity 
of investing a large sum, in &ct, to any amount he 
chose, in a speculation which must prove successfid ; 
the present interest was to be only seven per cent, 
but it was supposed that, at the end of two years, a 
bonus would be obtained of at least five-and-twenty 
per cent more. 

Neville immediately hastened to town, and had an 
interview with the projector at the house of his pre- 
tended friend. The scheme was one of the many plau- 
sible schemes by which thousands have been mined. 
Neville had some hesitation — some apprehension, 
indeed ; and he said he woidd take a day to con< 
sider of the matt«r, making an appointment with the 
projector, at the house of Dillon, for the next morn- 
ing. Henry Dillon's brow became clouded, even at 
the delay; but he could not oppose it; and he de- 
clared that he also would wut till Captain Neville 
had decided. 

When Neville returned home, he found his &ir 
and beautiful bride sitting with a letter in her hand, 
gazing fixedly upon it, with a look of deep meltm* 
choly ; the first sad expression he faad seen upon her 
coantenance since she became hie wife. Her left hand 
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tiad fiillen littlesely by her side ; the right, which held 
the paper, rested on her knee, and with her head 
slightly bent, and the snnny ringlets of her chestnut 
hair falling forward on her soft blooming cheek, she 
kept her eyes still bent, as I have said, upon the letter, 
though it was evident enough that she had long before 
read its contents. She had never looked lovelier ; she 
had never been dearer ; and throwing his arms ronnd 
her, her husband tenderly inquired what was the 
matter ? 

As a reply, she put the letter into his hands; 
when he found it was one from her father, revising 
either to pardon, or to see her. The momentary grief 
passed by; hope still reused her voice; and as the 
evening went on, Lucy and her husband reguned their 
cheerfulness; but still, when Charles Neville looked 
round at the cottage in which they dwelt, when his 
eye fell upon the cards of several noble friends and 
relations who had called upon his wife since their 
marrii^e, he experienced more anxiety than he had 
done before, lest Lucy should feel the privations of 
her situation. He thought, as the evening passed, of 
the tempting ofier which had been made him. At one 
blow, he would add two-thirds to his income; the 
curiage, which circumstances obliged them to deny 
themselves, might then be kept without any extra- 
vagance or risk ; and Lucy might appear once more 
in those circles where ber sweetness of disposition and 
high qualities of mind and heart had made her loved 
by all the good, the noble, and the wise. 

With such feelings, he went to keep his appoint- 
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ment at the house of Henry Dillon. The projector 
there shewed him a list of those who had taken shares 
in the speculation, and he found amongst them the 
names of all the richest, and many of the cleTerest 
mercantile men of the day. He thought there could 
be no risk ; Henry Dillon assured tim there could be 
none, and declared that, leaving it open to him to 
take what shares he liked, he would himself purchase 
all that remained. Neville hesitated no longer, and 
invested all but a mere pittance in the speculation 
which was proposed to him. Dillon also took shares 
to the amount of 50,000/., and NeviUe went home per- 
fectly satisfied, trusting that he had now a tair prospect 
of placing his beloved wife in a better situation. The 
speculation seemed likely in every respect to be suc- 
cessful ; and though, at first, Lucy had looked grave, 
yet when she found that, a month after the whole had 
been arranged, her husband had been offered a con- 
siderable premium for his shares, she too was satisfied. 
The result of that satisfaction was, that herself and her 
husband, who had set out with the most careful eco- 
nomy, began to think they might indulge in some 
little extraordinary expenses. Lucy Grange appeared 
as a bride in society, was courted and esteemed ; one 
invitation, which could not well be refused, was suc- 
ceeded by another, and the approaching dividend was 
calculated upon to meet the expenses of the moment. 
Charles Neville looked in the lovely face of his young 
wife, and saw that she was happy, and he also gave 
himself fully up to the joy of possessing her, and of 
seeing her contented with her situation. 
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The first thing that woke him ttom his dream, was 
to hear that the shares of the speculatioii in which he 
had taken a part, had suffered a &11 in value ; and 
he instantly hurried to Dillon's house to ask what he 
ought to do? Dillon, he found, had gone down to 
his teat in Northumberland, and he instantly wrote 
to him, in&rming him of the facta, and asking hie 
opinion. While he waited with impatience, rumour 
Upon mmour agitated and alarmed him; hut he 
resolved not to act without his friend; he thought 
it would he dishonourahle to do so, at least before 
Dillon could answer. The answer came by return of 
post. It was as kind as words could make it ; ex- 
pressing, however, great apprehensions of the result, 
and bidding Neville consult with his agent, in whose 
hands, Henry Dillon said, he had left the absolute 
mam^ement of all his afhirs. 

Charles Neville fiew instantly to the honse of the 
man of business, and informed him what was the object 
of his coming: the man stared at him with surprise: 
" Lord bless you, air," he said, " I sold out all Mr. Dil- 
lon's shares two days ago, and that was at a loss of 
nearly ten thousand pounds. Since then, the thing 
has gone down like a water&ll, and I doubt, by thia 
lime, the bubble's burst." 

In an agony of mind, such as few can conceive, 
Neville flew to the Stock Exchange, and found that 
the bubble had burst indeed ! His shares were not 
worth a sixpence ; and all that he had on earth was 
his captmn's pay and a few hundred pounds. The 
^ony of his mind, at the moment when this news 
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met his ear, was keen and poignant beyond all expres- 
sion, and was well calculated to gratiiy to the utmost 
the hatred of his most bitter enemy. It did gratify 
that enemy in & degree, that none who have not felt 
the delight of satisfied revenge can know. After the 
letter of his agent had reached him, shewing him that 
all his schemes were Buccessiiil, though at the cost of 
several thousand pounds, Dillon sat in his high and 
lordly hall, gazing upon the pictures of his ancestors, 
and Btimnlating himself to the full enjoyment of his 
accomplished vengeance, by dwelling bitterly on the 
offence. " Yes," he said to himself, as he gazed 
around, '* yes, I am an illegitimate child; there is a 
bar between me and all these noble men who passed 
through life within these walls. The purchase of the 
dwelling, and the land, and the riches, could not give 
me the birth, could bestow on me no true title to call 
them my ancestors 1 It is all true ! He said nothing 
but the truth ; but, nevertheless, he shall be rewarded 
sufficiently. If I am a bastard, he is a beggar !" And 
gazing forth upon vacancy, with a well-satisfied smile, 
he pictured to himself all the minute points of the 
misery he had caused ; he saw in the glass of imagina- 
tion the despair of Charles Neville, the wretchedness 
of Lucy, the evils of penury coming quick upon them ; 
all the petty wants, and cares, and sorrows of poverty; 
the high-minded and the generous hearts reduced to 
the calculation of sixpences ; the comparison between 
past affluence and present need ; and there was not 
one single spot in the dark picture of their iate on 
which his eye did not rest with pleasure. 
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Yet, it waa not enongli; his revenge knew no 
satiety; he eagerly asked his own heart, "What 
next?" and, for a moment, he thought with satis- 
&ction of going at once to London, and giving his 
victim iotimalion that his ruin had been designed, 
and why. His gratification could not be complete, 
he felt, unless Charles Neville knew whose was the 
hand that dealt the blow. " When he does know 
it," Dillon thought, " be will assuredly call me out, 
and then I may have my revenge indeed! I may 
have the pleasure of pimisbuig him sufficiently, and 
seeing how he will meet death, with the know> 
ledge that he is leaving his wife to beggary and 
starvation." 

But, as be thus thought, he paused, and saw that 
there were yet two or three steps to be taken which 
might add two or three grades of misery more to those 
which he bad already piled upon the bead of him he 
hated. " I know Charles Neville well," he thought, 
" and he can never be truly wretched so long as he 
has honour and love to support him; I must bring 
npon him disgrace ; I must deprive him of the con- 
solation of her affection, and then — and then he shall 
quit the world, if he so pleases." 

His plan had never been completely formed ; for 
his purposes and their accomplbhmeat increased step 
by step, and he remuned one day longer in the 
country in order to trace out his scheme more com- 
pletely. He then hastened to London, and bis first 
visit was to the house on which he bad brought 
calamity. The &ces of Charles and Lucy Neville 
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expressed all that he could have wished. Corroding 
care, the searing and tvithering touch of sudden and 
unexpected misfortune, the h^gard eye of anxious 
and painful expectation, all were there, shewing him 
how his rengeance worked. When he arrived, there 
was with them a little man, much older in appear- 
ance than in reality, whom Neville introduced to him 
as their mutual schoolfellow, Mr. Graham, now a 
solicitor. And, for a time, Dillon imagined that he 
might have come to press the bankrupt Neville iu 
regard to some debt ; but be soon learnt that Gra-, 
ham's object had been to offer his services to Neville 
in arranging his aSairs ; and he discovered also, that 
the little lawyer was an old acqutuntance of Mrs, 
Neville's. From that moment, Dillon treated him 
with a degree of haughtiness which soon induced him 
to take his hat and depart. Graham paused a mo- 
ment after the door was shut upon him, as if donbt- 
fnl whether he should not turn back to say some- 
thing more ; but the moment after, he walked 
on again, and Dillon proceeded to condole with 
Neville on the terrible loss they had mutually 
sustained. 

" There is bat one way of retrieving, Neville," 
he said, as soon as Lucy had left them; "and by 
that means, I understand from my agent, yon may 
speedily recover a large part of that which you have 
lost by the risk of a mere insignificant sum." 

" But I have no sum to risk, Dillon," replied 
Neville: " I am utterly ruined; I cannot command 
three hundred pounds at this moment." 
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" Bnt I can," replied Dillon, asguming a frank 
tone ; *' but I can ; and wliile I have the means, you 
may command them." 

He then went on to explain to his victim, that, in 
those fluctuating times, large fortunes might be made 
by speculatious in the fiinds; and he offered to ad- 
vance for his friend five thousand pounds, to enable 
him to pursue that species of gambling. The mind of 
Charles Neville, however, revolted from the very 
thought. He pointed out, that he knew nothing of such 
transactions; and he expressed his determination of 
retiring with Lucy into some remote part of the 
country, and living upon the little that they had, till 
a renewal of the war called him again into active 
service. Dillon, however, adhered to his advice, and 
pursued it by a thousand ailments. As to carrying 
on the business at the Stock Exchange, be said, 
neither of them could, of course, do that; but his 
agent would mani^e the whole, under their direction. 
He himself possessed means of obtiuning secret in- 
formation, be declared, which would enable them to 
take advantage of the fluctuations of the market. 
And, to put his friend's mind quite at ease, he said, 
he would advance the five thousand pounds upon con- 
dition of its being repaid to him, if they were success- 
ful, within a certmn time ; bnt if not, the debt to be 
cancelled altogether. 

Neville's sense of honour would not, of course, 
permit him to take advantage of this proposal ; but it 
had the efiect which Dillon intended. It induced 
him to listen to his pretended friend's scheme, and 
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altimately to take part in it, borrowing absolutely the 
five thouBand ponnds. He declared, however, that 
he was perfectly iBCompetent to manage the transac- 
tion; and Dillon, willingly on his part, undertook 
to arrange the whole. A number of meetings and 
conferences were necessary ; and, on ssTeral of those 
occasions, Dillon found the same Mr. Graham at the 
house of Captain Neyille. The presence of the little 
lawyer displeased him, and he treated him with a 
degree of haugh^ rudeness, which, though the man of 
law bore it with all patience, called a remonstrance 
from Neville himself. 

" I have my reasons 1" replied Dillon, abruptly] 
and that very reply, though spoken on the spur of the 
moment, suggested to his mind a scheme for consum- 
mating the last act of his revenge. 

When all was completed, an interval oecurred, 
during which Charles Neville heard little or nothing 
of the further proceedings of his friend, and his time 
passed in very anxious expectation ; whilst several of 
his creditors, judging from his altered style of living 
ihat he was a &lling man, with the ordinary charity 
of the human race, pressed eagerly for paynient. At 
length, one day his friend informed him, that there 
was to be a meeting at his house in the country, 
about thirty miles from London, of various inflnenlial 
persons, one of whom, he thought, vras likely to ob- 
tain for Neville one of those appointments on the staff 
at home, which would put him, for the time, at ease. 
He invited him, therefore, warmly, to come down, 
with his wife ; adding, that as there was to be a 
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&ncy ball in the evening, he had better brin^ Ub 
regimental onifono. 

Lncj refuBed to go, bnt insisted apon her bne- 
band's doing bo ; and the day passed over with Charlra 
Nerille in the happiness of renewed hope, for the 
perBonage to whom Dillon had alluded, who was well 
aware of the young officer's high talents in his pro- 
fession, took much notice of him during the whole 
day, conversed with him over his future prospects, 
and tanght him to expect assistance and support. 
Twice, during the course of that day, however, Neville 
caught the eye of Dillon resting upon him with an 
expression which startled and aurprised him. But 
it created no suspicion ; for how could he suspect a 
man who shewed nothing bnt the strongest desire to 
ud and befriend him? The ball, which followed, was 
as splendid as wealth and taste could make it; and 
the amusements were protracted almost till daylight. 

The morning, in fact, was gray in the sky, when 
one of the servants sought out Captun Neville, and 
placed a note in his hand, which, he said, had been 
brought, that moment, by a messenger in great haste 
from Iiondon. It was written in a strange hand, but 
purported to come from a physician, and went to 
inform him that his wife had been taken suddenly ill 
in the night, and that if he wished to see her alive, 
he must hasten back with all speed. Keville's cheek 
turned deadly pale at the news ; and Dillon, who was 
standing near, demanded es^rly what was the matter. 
As soon as he was told, he insisted upon horses being 
sent for ; and Charles Neville, in an agony of mind. 
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posted back to Londoa, passing througli the city in 
Lis way to hia own dwelling. The postilion stopped 
once near the Mansion House, on account of some- 
thing that had gone wrong with his horses; and 
Neville remarked, that several people came np and 
asked what was the matter. A. servant of Dillon's, 
who had come to town with the carriage h; his 
master's orders, made some reply, which Neville did 
not attend to ; but, putting his head out of the win- 
dow, ordered the man to drive on as fast as possible. 
In this he was obeyed; and in three-qnartem of an 
hour more he was at the door of his own house. 

" How is your mistress?" was his first question 
to the servant who admitted hinL. 

" Quite well sir," replied the woman, with some 
appearance of surprise. He hurried into the break- 
fiist-room ; but there sat Lucy, paler, indeed, than 
in former days, but as well as she had been when he 
left her. 

He had evidently been imposed upon ; and he was 
conversing with his fair wife over the motives which 
could lead any one to practise so cruel a jest upon 
him, when the servant announced that a strange 
gentleman wished to speak with him ; and Neville 
was arrested for a debt which he had no means of 
paying, and was conveyed to one of those abodes of 
misery which our laws assign equally to misfortune 
and to guilt. 

The heart of Charles Neville felt as if it would 
have broken : but Lucy shed no tear, and ottered no 
murmur. On the contrary, placed by her husband's 
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side, in the nuBerable rehicle which was broDght to 
convey him to a prison, she still spoke words of hope 
and comfort; and, ere they reached the wretched 
place in which many of their fntnre hours seemed 
destined to be spent, she had, by her sweet fortitade, 
contrived to restore her husband to some degree of 
calmness. By the time they had reached the lock- 
up hoDse, as it was called, the bailiff had informed 
his prisoner, that if he could oblun bail for his ap- 
pearance, he might speedily be set at liberty. He 
accordingly wrote immediately to his friend Dillon; 
but, during the whole of that day and the next mom- 
ing, he received no answer. 

Towards night, Dillon made his appearance. He 
descended from his carriage, at the door, with a slow 
and stately ur, which Neville remarked from the win- 
dow; and, entering the room, looked round with a 
cold and supercilious smile. The first impulse of 
Neville was to tender his hand ; but Dillon did not 
take it; and the blood rushed up into Captain Ne- 
ville's cheek, with a feeling of indignation in his 
bosom which seemed to take away his breath. 

*' I am very sorry, sir," said Dillon — before the 
other had recovered himself sufficiently to speak, — 
" that I cannot become your bail, as you propose ; 
but I made a vow, long ago, never to be bail for any 
one. You seem comfortably lodged here," he con- 
tinued, in the same tone, fixing his eye upon the door 
into the other room, through which Lucy had re- 
treated just as he entered. 

" So comfortably lodged, sir," replied Neville, 
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with a qiuvering lip, and flashing eye, " so comfort- 
ably lodged, that I have a great desire of being alone; 
and if you do not find your way out by the stairs, I 
may find a way for you by the window." 

" You forget, my good friend," replied Dillon, 
calmly, " that there are bars upon the windows in 
your present abode." 

" Then I must hurry your departure by the door," 
said Neville, advancing upon him;'' but at that mo- 
ment Lucy darted forth from the iimer room, and 
threw her arms round her husband. " Charles 1 
Charles, forbear ! " she exclumed. " Mr. Dillon must 
either be mad, or acting under some false impres- 
sion," 

'* Not at all mad, madam," replied Dillon, walking 
coolly towards the door, *' nor acting under any wrong 
impression. You will, probably, console yourself and 
your husband by thinking the commander-in-chief 
mad, when you find that he has dismissed Captain 
Neville from His Majesty's service; but all I have to 
say is this, that when an officer enters into a base 
conspiracy for stock-jobbing purposes, and, passing 
through the town in uniform, makes use of the regi- 
mentals of His Majesty's service for the purpose of 
spreading &lse reports, to cause a fall in the funds, 
he can but expect one result. 

" Liar and villain!" burst forth Neville; " who 
knows so well as you do that every word you speak is 
felse?" 

" I know them to he true, sir," replied Dillon; 
" do you think to deceive me by the trumped-up 
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story of a forged letter? Pray, let him go, nudain I I 
iattead to do him one honour, in memory of our former 
fiaendship, vhich is, if erer he get ont of snch -wdb 
as these, to punish him for the deceits he haa practised 
upon me, in the manner nsnally noployed by gentle- 
men ; though, perhaps, the brave Capt^ NetiUe may 
be inclined to shrink the encounter, npon the pretence 
that I am not his equal, having the misfortune to be, 
as I doubt Dot he has ti^en fiiU core to inform you, 
madam, on lUeffitimate son." As he pronotuiced the 
last words, he raised his voice, and all the demoniacal 
passions which he had so long nourished secretly in 
hia bosom, dashed forth upon his dark but splendid 
coontenance, like lightning bursting from a thunder- 
doad. 

Charles Keville gazed at him for a moment in 
Btnpifled aMonishment, Bcarcely able to coDceive what 
lie meant ; and, before he had sufficiently reco- 
vered himself to make any inquiries, Dillon had 
quitted the r<k>m, and was descending the stairs to- 
wards his earrii^. For several minates after he was 
gone, his victim stood in the midst of that miserable 
ehunber, with his whole senses bewildered by the 
variety of contending emotions which that brief inter' 
view had called up in his bosom. Rage and indignar- 
tion struggled with agony and despair ; but, at length, 
the aofe potent passions overcame the more fierce 
and evanescent ones. He saw that he was ruined; 
that not only in fortune was he a bankrupt, but that, 
by the cunning scheme of a fiendlike enemy, his 
hooonr aad bis repntatisn, too, were lost ; that all was 
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gone ; ereiy thing that made life Taluable, sxcept the 
lore of the one tme devoted being, who stood gazing 
upon biB pale and haggard countenance with the un- 
changed look of deep affection only rendered more 
intense by care, and florrow, and anxiety. 

" What doea he meaa?" said Lucy at length, 
" how hare you offended him, Charles? Your ruin, 
depend upon it, is his doing. I hare always doubted 
liim ; I hare always feared that he had some evil pur- 
pose in the schemes that he suggested to you. I have 
seen it in the curl of his lip and the flash oS hia eye, 
when you did not know that he was looking on you. 
But I knew not that you had ever given him any 
cause to hat« you." 

*' Not have I, my Lucy," replied Neville, " nor 
have I. Bat once, when we were schoolboys together, ' 
and he was illtreating poor Graham, I divulged what 
I had heard while living near his father in Northum- 
berland, that he was a natural son. I had forgotten 
all about it long ago, till hia words just now, about 
his illegitimacy, brought it all back to my mind. But, 
let us think no more of the vilUdn, Lucy," he said, 
casting his arms jound her ; " let us think, my bright, 
my beautifVd, my beloved, let ua think of our present 
situation. Lucy, I am ruined and undone. By some 
villanous scheme, doubtless, erf the scoundrel who has 
juBt qmtted us, I am not only a be^;ar, but I may be 
made to appear, in the eyes of my friends and my pro- 
iessitHt, a criminal also. There is no chance, there is 
no hope left, nothing remains for Charles Neville but 
to lie down on yon bed, and die I Lucy," he added, 
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holding her at a little distance from him, and gazing 
earneBtlj in her iace ; " Lucy, I madly took you from 
a happy home to bring you to misery, to want, and 
to di^^ace I Blessings on you, dear girl ! smile not 
so, and shake your head ; it is but too true. Not yet 
three months have you been my wife, and what must 
I now doT — I must send you back again to the home 
from which I took you. Go, my Lucy, go ! Cast your- 
self at your father's feet, implore big foi^veuess, tell 
him, that never yet was filial disobedience so severely 
punbhed ; beseech him to take you again to his bosom, 
and only to let you recall Charles Neville when death 
shall have ended his being and his misery." 

Lucy again smiled, and shook her head. " No, 
Charles," she said, " no ! If no earthly thing could 
have torn me from you in prosperity, adversity but 
links my fate to yours more firmly. I can die with 
you, Charles, but never leave you. And yet," she 
continued, while a bright light came up into her beau- 
tifiil eyes, *' and yet I will leave you — yet I will go 
to my fitther ! Bat it shall not be to plead for myself : 
it shall be to plead for Charles Neville. Nay, hear 
me, Charles! look not so hopeless. I, too, might 
hope little fi^m my fiither's affection when his pride 
is offended ! but I build my hopes upon his pride. 
I will beseech him to come forth and support us in 
our hour of necessity; I will beseech him not to let 
Lord Grange's daughter starve in prison ; I will be- 
seech him not to let Lord Grange's son-in-law be con- 
demned unheard ! Nay, Charles, I know what you 
would say ; that life, wealth, every thing, are nothing 
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worth without honoar ; hut, CharleB, your honour a 
pure, and it hehoves you to make every exertion to 
defend it! — Charles, you must not, you dare not talk 
of dying," ahe continued, with all the fire of a noble 
enthusiastic spirit flashing from her countenance. 
" Charles, you must not, you dare not talk of dying, 
while an unjust stain remains upon your name. Nay, 
nay," she continued, " trust to my schemes now, trust 
to your Lucy, and I douht not, ere two days be over, 
to bring you some comfort. At all events, Charles, I 
think I can make your honour and integrity apparent ; 
for something — a presentiment it must have been — 
made me keep that bad man, Dillon's, letter of invi- 
tation to you, in which you are expressly requested to 
come in your uniform. With it, too, is the letter 
which caused you to bnrry so suddenly back ; and I 
have a suspicion that, though the latter is written in 
a feigned hand, yet minute examination might prove 
they both came &om the same person." 

The words of Lucy came to Charles Neville like a 
gleam of light to a benighted and tempest-beaten tra- 
veller. He consented at once that she should go, and 
divided with her the small sum that they had left, la 
order to put her plan into execution. 

" In two days* time, Charles," she sfud, " I will be 
back again ; and you promise me, by all the mutual 
love that we bear each other, not to give way in any 
d^ee to despEur till you see me again." 

" I will do my beat. Lacy," he replied ; " I will 
do my best. Sweet, beloved g^l, who would not 
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a being as yon are to light them on their way I" 

They parted; and Ibr a short time — a very short 
time — the hopes which Lucy's words had inspired, 
continued to give a degree of comfort to Charlea Ne- 
ville ; bat, u the honrs went by, and he sat in solitude 
and in silence in the low and wretched room, with its 
barred windows and smoky walls, without any occu- 
pation but his own sad thoughts, the gloom deepened 
round him ; more and more punful became his ima- 
ginings ; CTCiy picture of misery and distresa that &ncy 
could conjure up thronged the apartment ; and, could 
the eye of Henry Dillon have seen him at that mo- 
ment, with the anguish that wrong his heart traced in 
distinct lines upon his countenance, he surely would 
hare felt that vengeance had done enough. But he 
had prepared yet more. As he had gone on, his appe- 
tite for the same inebriating draught had been in- 
creased ; the caution with which he had set out, too, 
had been abandoned. Instead of wishing to conceal 
his purposes and their motive, he now desired that 
Charles Neville should know that it was his hand that 
had struck the blow, and what had called it down. 
He had taken means to learn, as iar as possible, all 
that had occurred in the house where Neville was 
confined. Nobody passed in and ont without being 
watched by his agents ; all the servants of the house 
were bribed to tell all that passed. Like every pas- 
sion, pampered to a certain degree, revenge had be- 
come his master instead of his slave, and was growing 
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into a reckJesa wd frenzied state of excit^aent, to 

vUcb tii« Bigkt of Ch vies KeviUe, sufieriog t^der his 
lasli, had but couiributed ir«sh fire and eagentese. 

la the measwhile, Pfeville remuoed watching the 
heavy hours, sod counting cTeiy muiute as it flew, vi 
hopes of Lucy's return. The second day wewt by, and 
Charles Neville watched the sound of every carriagf 
that came new, Uet^ed for the openiixg door, iQ^rhed 
each step upon the stair, but still Lucy came not; aii4 
the -dtLj went down into lught. At length, the heavy 
footfall of the b^liff was heard ascending towards his 
chamber^ and the man ent^ed, and put a note into 
his hand. 

" There, sir," he said, " the debt is paid j and if I 
Djight adviae you, you'd take yourself off as fast as 
possible ; for, as &r as I can hear, you are Ukely to 
get into a worse place than this." 

Ifeville ^2ed upon the man in some surprise; 
hut tie saw the handwriting of Heiuy Dillon upon 
the note, and tore it open before he answered- The 
writing was steady and clear; but to Neville, who 
Juiew nothing or but little of aU that had been 
passing in Dillon's mind, the style seemed that of a 
madman. 

" I have paid your debt, sir," so it ran, "and 
li&re set you free ; but neither from regard towards 
you, nw -consideration of yom- happiness. When you 
look the pains of informing Lord Grange that I was 
an illegitimate son, and thus broke off my proposed 
marriage with your fair wife's sister, you, ptrh^M, 
did me a favour* ftt least, if her coodut^.bad ^nved 
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in the end the same as that of yonr admirable lady. 
My porpoee in freeing you from the durance of vbich 
she is taking advantage, is to give yon an opportu- 
nity of satisfying yourself with yonr own eyes as to 
what is her conduct ; and to shew you that, while 
you imagine her safe at her father's seat, she is pass- 
ing her time with yonr excellent companion, Mr. Gra- 
ham, who has been, I understand, the kind fiiend of 
her youth. To conclude all matters existing between 
OS, I have only further to say, that if you still con- 
sider yourself injured by me, as you expressed your- 
self when last we met, I am willing immediately to 
wave all consideration of the disgraceful position in 
which yon stand with society, and afford yon the 
same satis&ction which I would give to a man of 
honour." 

In the mad eagerness of his thirst for revenge. 
Billon had overshot the mark : up to this point be 
had found means of wrii^^ng and tortming the heart 
of bis victim ; but, is regard to Lucy, love rendered 
that heart invulnerable. No look of donbt, no ex- 
pression of suspicion followed the perusal of that 
letter ; a calm proud smile of thorough scorn was all 
that it produced. 

" He b a fool as weU as villun," muttered Neville, 
" and he has now exposed to me the whole of his base 
and ungenerous conduct; but I will go to Graham 
himself, and lay the letter before him. Had I fol- 
lowed his advice, and accepted his assistance, I should 
have escaped from the &ng8 of this viper, against 
whom he warned me long ago. Let all the few things 
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I liare here," he continued, turning to the hailiff, " be 
carried to my house ; and if Mrs. Pfeville comeB to- 
night, inform her that I have returned home. Now, 
what have I to pay you ?" 

The exorbitant fees were soon discharged ; and 
Neville set out on foot, taking his way first to the 
chambers of the young lawyer, Mr. Graham. The 
serrant who came to the door informed him that 
Mr. Qraham was very bnsy, and had ^ren orders 
to be disturbed for no one. Did a doubt arise in 
the mind of Charles Neville ? — No ! not a shadow. 
" Grive your master that card," he said; " and tell 
him, that gentleman wishes to speak with him for a 
few minutes. I will wait here." 

The servant left him at the door ; and, proceed- 
ing along the passage, entered a room beyond. A 
moment after, the voice of Mr. Graham was heard 
speaking ; and then an exclamation in a tone which 
made Neville's heart beat high. It was the voice of 
his wife ; and Neville gazed forward, along the pas- 
s^e. The instant after, the half-open door was 
thrown wide, and Lacy, darting forth, cast herself 
iato her hnsband's arms. 

*' Oh, Charles!" she exclaimed, "I shall not 
easily foi^ve the person who has anticipated me in 
setting you free : ten minutes more would have 
brought me to yon." Lucy had been followed, more 
slowly, by Mr. Graham, who grasped Neville's hand 
warmly, and, with a look of satisfaction which ad- 
mitted no mistake, — " We are too late," he smd, 
" we are too late! And yet, I tmst that we bare 
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«ome bt^py news in store, which yoa lutTe not jet 
luanL Bnt, let as come into this other room, NeTille* 
for there axe too many people in there:" and he 
pointed to the room from whidh he and iSn. Neville 
had come. 

" Do I know themT" said VeriUe. 

" All of them, but my clerk, I believe," rallied 
Graham. " There is my good Lord Grai^, and yoor 
tail ueter-in-Iair, and Sir John Stanmore." 

** I had better meet them s3l at ODce," relied 
Nerille; *' I hare been betrayed by a villain, and 
I have the proof of bis viUaoy tmder his «wm hand. 
Bat I hare done nothing that ^oald make me 
ashamed or afraid to meet any man on earA. ReaA 
that, Graham;" — and he pot Henry Bilhm'a ^tter 
into his friemd's hand. 

** Come, Charles I come, then!" said Lacy; " not 
only onr fiH'tBiies, but my bther's ideas, 9n very 
much changed since I left yoa." 

At that moment, Lord Grange appeared at the 
door, and welcomed Charles Neville as hie son, add- 
ing a £ew words of dignified rebuke for his stolen 
marriage ; but it was reserved for another to explun 
what had caused bo complete a change in the worthy 
-nobleman's views. It was neither the tears nor the 
persoBuons of Lacy, for she had not seen her &ther 
till that night. From the place where her husband 
was confined, she had gone to the house of Mr. 
Xiiraham — who was her father's agent, it must be 
remembered — for the purpose of beBeeching him to 
take steps to clear her husband's honour of the im- 
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potation cut npon it, vhile ehe humed down to her 
&ther'B §eat, id order to entreat hie forgireuess and 
protection. She found, hovereT, tliat Mr. Cbaham 
had lately married a lady considerably older than 
himeelf, who had been her own governess ; and that 
he was upon the very ere of setting oat for the 
country house of Lord Grange ; lent fat thither, it 
appeared, on business of great importance. He be- 
sought Lucy to intmet the adTococy of her cause with 
her iather to him, and to remain with hia wife, whom 
she both loved and reverenced, doing what she could 
herself in London to clear her husband's character 
of all imputation, during his absence. 

Lucy had lost no time, and bursting forth in a 
new character, had shewn that however sweet and 
gentie in momenta where nothing was required at 
her hands but soothing kindn^s or calm fortitude, 
she possessed powers and energies of a more com- 
manding kind, ever ready to act in the service of 
those she loved. She had in person proceeded to the 
commander-in-chief; she had obtained an audience of 
him; she had persuaded him to investigate all ac- 
<msations against her husband &r more fully than he 
had done; and, in a second audience which she ob- 
tained, she proved to him, both from the two letters 
which she had kept, and from the information ^ven 
by one of Dillon's servants, who had accompanied 
her husband to town, that he was perfectly innocent 
of all share in the transaction in which he had been 
represented to be the principal actor. She left her 
husband's character cleared heyond a doubt ; but the 
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serrant, wlio Iiad been aent for by the cominander- 
in-cbief to elucidate the busineBS in regard to Nerille, 
conveyed to hie master, Dillon, full information of 
the efforts which Lucy was making, and of the place 
of her temporary abode. 

Dillon had instantly taken advant^e of these 
tidings to serve for hia own purpose, as we have 
already seen ; but, in the meanwhile, Mr. Graham 
himseK had proceeded to the seat of Lord Grange, 
and had fonod him, at the very moment of his arrival, 
in conference with Sir John Stanmore. That gentle- 
man was in deep mourning, but not for Sir William 
Neville ; it was for his own aecond son, to Whom 
Sir William had left the whole of his property. That 
son had died on his passage home from India, where 

he had been with the fleet under Admiral . 

And as his death had taken place exactly one day 
previous to that of Sir William Neville, the will 
which the latter had made in his favour was of no 
effect, and the whole property fell to the heir-at-law. 
The heir-at>law was Charles Neville; and Sir John 
Stanmore, knowing that he had married one of Lord 
Grange's daughters, had come over instantly to in- 
quire where he was to be found, and to enter into 
the arrangements which were the necessary results of 
such an occurrence. 

Thus the news which met Charles Neville on 
all sides was joyful ; and he saw himself at once re- 
stored to fortune and to honour. Many explanations 
ensued ; and in the course of them. Sir John Stan- 
more was made acquainted with the facta regarding 
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Henry Billoii. He seemed struck and surprised ; and 
then communicated to Captain Neville so much of 
what had taken place between Dillon and Sir William 
Neville (which he had learned from the old valet 
of the latter), as fully to expose the first step of that 
systematic revenge of which Neville, had been made 
the victim. 

Mr. Graham, in the meantime, had retained the 
letter which Dillon had that night sent to Neville, 
observing with a dry smile, when Neville asked him 
to shew it to Sir John Stanmore, *' That, as there were 
a great many chat^es against himself in it, and a 
lawyer had always enough of that kind of thing to 
bear, he begged leave not to make it more public 
than necessary." Thus ended in smiles, amongst the 
&mily of Lord Grange, that which might have ended 
in tears. But we must change the scene, and pursue 
to its conclusion our history, as &r as it relates to 
the principal person concerned. 

On the morning which followed the day the pass- 
ing of which we have just described, Henry Dillon sat 
down to breakfast, about nine o'clock. Splendour 
surrounded him on every side; luxury was apparent 
in all the arrai^ements of his house and table ; but 
his countenance, once so strikingly handsome, was now 
Beamed and channelled by many a premature furrow — 
the dark characters with which violent passions brand 
the badge of servitude upon those who become their 
slaves. 

A number of newspapers were scattered on the 
table, but for some time he took none of them up; 
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and, while he mechaoicallf ponred his coffee into hia 
cap, his eye iru fixed with an intense bat Bightleaa gaze 
Dpt»i the dnsty trees in the square before bie house, 
and his mind tried hard to conjnre np a picture of all 
the misety which Charles Nerille had suffered daiiug 
the night before. Whether it was that he felt that 
fais plans had not been calculated with their nenal 
cunning, or whether it was that the news of Lucy's 
SDccessfiil efibrts with the comoiander-in-chief shewed 
him that his power of inflicting evU was failing, or whe- 
ther his oTerstrsined mind was no longer taUj under 
his own control, — &ncy, (or the first time, refused 
to fill up the dark outline of the scene on which he 
would &in hare gazed ; and he felt that he had done 
all on earth to render his victim wretched, without, 
perhaps, having effected his purpose. 

To relieve his mind, which he felt to be wander- 
ing somewhat unsteadily, he was trying to direct his 
thoughts to something else, when a loud knock at the 
street-door announced a coming visitor ; and he took 
Qp one of the newspapers, to conceal the wandering 
and abstracted state of hie ideas — thinking, as he did 
so, " Some fool upon parliamentary business, I sup* 
pose, who will go and report that I am mad, if he finds 
me staring out of the window in this way." The first 
paragraph his eye lighted apon, concerned himself 
and Captain Neville ; and, before the servant bad an- 
nounced that a strange gentleman wished to speak 
with him, and had shewn him in, Dillon had gathered 
that ft tme statement of many parts of his conduct was 
Already before ibe public. The stranger was a military 
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man, vhdm Billon had nerer seen before ; and he 
instaatly exclumed, Trith a smile of sailstaction, " Yoa 
eome from Captain Neville, I aappoael" 

" No, Bir," replied the stranger, " I come from 
Mr. Graham, vho has chafi^ed me to deliTer yoa this 
note, and to bear him your ansirer." 

"From Mr. Graham t from Mr. Graham!" ex- 
clumed Dillon ; md, teming open the letter, he read 
as follows : — 

" Sir, — When I mw Capttun Neville last nighty 
npon his having succeeded to the property of his lato 
nnele, Sir William Neville, in de&ult of Lieateuant 
, William Neville Stanmore, who died at sea on the 
tweutyfoorth of March last past, your letter of la«t 
night, to Captun Neville, was pnt into my hands. 
In consequence, I beg leave to inform you, that it was 
' not Captain Neville, but myself, who informed my 
client, Lord Grange, of the illegitimacy of your birth ; 
which I was not only justified in doing, but bound to 
do. Your letter goes on to insult me in a manner 
which, of course, you do not expect me to pass over 
unnoticed; and, therefore, I have to demand imme- 
diate satisfaction, of that kind which one gentleman 
owes to another. I have the honour of informing you, 
at the same time, that measures have been taken for 
exposing completely your conduct towards Captain 
Neville ; but, of course, that matter is perfectly dis- 
tinct from the Imiguage you have thought proper to 
use towards myself, and I trust that there may be no 
delay in making the necessary arrangements for our 
meeting." 
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Dillon read the tetter, sud put Iub hand twice to 
hiB temples. Then rising, he bowed his head to the 
stranger, saving, " Yod shall hare an answer imme- 
diately;" and quitted the room. 

Mr. Graham's friend took up the newspaper, and 
read for about five minates, when he was startled bj 
the loud ringing report of a pistol-shot. It was im- 
mediately succeeded by the sound of people running 
about ; and, perceiving that something was the matter, 
he opened the door of the breakiast-room, and went 
out into the hall. Oppodte was the open door of a 
splendid library : several servants were to be seen 
within ; and, advancing into the midst of them, the 
stranger found Henry Dillon lying on the floor, and 
weltering in the blood shed by his own hand. 
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Theae was pageant and revelry in the city of Pam- 
peluna. There was splendour aad glitter in the court, 
and the streets, a.pd the churches. The air resounded 
with acclamations ; the porches and the porticoes were 
thronged with a merry population, in their holiday- 
array ; And the hoz of many voices, in eager conversa- 
tion, rose who've the crowd that swayed hither and 
thither, in the squares and open spaces. The bells of 
all the churches rang out ; and eye and ear were told, 
by every sight and every sound, that Jt was a high 
festival in the ancient capital of Navarre. 

To the monarch of that small nuiuntaia state, th^ 
ambassadors &om France led, on that day, a beautiful 
and long-sought bride; and every eye, in court and 
city, rabed the eager lid to gaze upon Uie future queen 
as she advanced. Every eye, in court and city, however, 
ailer having gazed on the proud beauty, and marked 
the features which might well become a prince's bride, 
turned with fedings of deeper satisfaction to the coun- 
tenance of their own native princess; and found in its 
oalm bright sweetness a loveliness more harmonious to 
their hearts' — a beauty of gentler promisee and more 
endearing aspect. 
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" Handeome indeed Bbe is!" exclaimed every one 
who gazed on Isabel of Valoia ; " haDdsome indeed 
ehe is; but not so beautiful as our own princess." 

Witb equal interest, but very different feelings, 
Blanche of Navarre also gazed upon her brother's bride, 
as Isabel advanced through the halls of that palace 
where Blanche herself had so long dwelt, the first 
woman in the land But with no envious thought did 
she thus gaze — with no feeling of malice towards her 
who was destiued at once to take upon herself the first 
place in that realm. But it was with feelings of keen, 
intense anxiety for a brother's happiness ; with thoughts, 
too, of some apprehension for her own future fate. 
Blanche of Navarre was no longer to rule in the house 
of her ancestors ; her word was no longer to be law 
amongst the courtiers of her brother ; her will was no 
longer to be the only guide of all her actions ; her fate, 
her time, her comfort, were no longer to be decided by 
her own voice: for into the halls of her infancy had 
come a being, upon whose will the happiness of almost 
every moment must depend ; upon whose virtue, ten- 
derness, and generosity, the peace and quiet passing of 
her future years could alone be founded. 

She gazed, then, upon the beautiful bride, and 
saw that she was lovely. She was willing, she was 
anxious, in that loveliness of feature and of form, to 
see the loveliness of spirit and of heart ; she was wil- 
ling to believe, that in that dark liquid eye shone 
forth the virtues of a noble race ; she was willing to 
believe, in that arching lip was pictured the high and 
dignified mind within. But yet, she could not but feel 
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tbat there was a flashing hrightness in the glance ft» it 
roamed around, marking with uoshrinking firmDoss 
each gazing face of the crowded court, and noting with 
quick accuracy every one of those empty ornaments 
and b-ifling embellishmente, on which the calm and 
nnoccupied spirit may rest in a moment of idleness, 
but which, in a moment of agitation and emotion, are, 
to the feeling and the sensitive heart, but as bubbles on 
the waves to the mariner in the tempest. She could 
not bat feel, that on that lovely lip sat a banghty and 
a scornful curl — firm, proud, determined ; all unlike 
the quivering diffidence which Blanche had pictured to 
her fancy, in the timid bride seeking her strange hus- 
band's court. 

No timidity, indeed, was there ; and so proud was 
the carriage, so scornful was the air, that Blanche 
of Navarre, as she saw the future queen advance 
to meet her promised husband, felt her heart beat 
quick, lest she should see her brother treated with 
indignity by the bride whose band had already been 
dearly purchased. But no! she met him with smiles, 
she received his welcome with grace ; and Blancbe^s 
heart grew calm, in the hope that her fears misled her 
in her interpretation of the ^r stranger's demeanour. 

The first object of all attention was, of course, the 
princess herself; but in the train of Isabel ofValois, 
and amongst all the gay and glittering cavaliers, of 
which it was composed, appeared one who, in form 
and featnre, carriage and apparel, stood forth without 
compare in all the court, either of Navarre or France. 
Francis, count of Foix, was the name the ambassador 
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gave him, ob he introduced him to the NaTatrese king ; 
and, although the eye of Blaocbe had before marked 
with wonder, not unmixed with admiratioil, the appear^ . 
ance of that pHncely noble, no sooner was he named 
thftn her brow slightl^r contracted, her fkir lip lost its 
emile, and she bowed with cold and stately haughtiness 
as he advanced and was presented to herself. The 
count was not abashed, but maintained himself with 
graceM eaee ; and there was something in his whole 
demeanour, during the festivals and ceremonies that 
followed, which won upon even those prepared to frown 
on all his actions ; which daztled where it could not 
blind, and gained a smile from the lip even whilfe 
censure was strong at the heart. 

There is a race of men who fhncy that some bright 
and brilliant qualities, some noble deeds, some graceb 
of demeanour, some powers of language or of thought, 
some grandeur of conception or enei^ of action, not 
only compensate a life of ribald looseneBS) hut even 
g^ve a splendour and dignity to vice and crime. Such 
had been the character which Francis, count of Foix, 
had established for bimselfi in the world of bis day. 
Brave to a foult ; graceful, as we have said, in pa-son ; 
full of high powers abused, and talents cast away, 
ho had devoted himself to pleasure, and, in pursuit 
thereof, had acknowledged no barriers, and spumed at 
every check. His life hitherto, young as he was, had 
been but a tale of moral duties violated ; of passion, 
excess, and licentiousness. Infidelity in love had been 
his boast ; the ruin of woman's peace, his pastime ; 
end the wine-cup end the dice, and loose companions. 
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Bud TTild exploits of evil, made up a history chequered 
only by some occasioiutl trait of a nobler spirit — some 
deed of generosity, or benevolence, or courage. 

Eo dangerous and hateful had become bis name, 
that the monarch cf his own land had willingly found 
an occaBion to send him forth into another country; 
praying devoutly, that Spanish jealousy might never 
suffer the wild and reckless youth to return to the 
court of France again. And now, in the small king- 
dom of Navarre, he prepared to renew the same course 
which had won for him so evil a reputation in bis 
own land. 

Oa the third night after his arrival, he sat late 
with several of his followers, who bad accompanied 
him froLii France, and with one or two of the young 
Navarreae nobility, congenial in tastes and habits, but 
leas advanced in systematic vice than the gay cavalier 
who had now come amongst them. They talked of 
pleasare, and of joy, and of excited passion ; and many 
a bright thought and sparkling fancy followed the cup 
as it circled round the table, and gave a zest and a 
grace to the idle, and the loose, and the vain tales 
which formed the great mass of their conversation. 
They had drank deep, when one of the Navarrese, 
bowing his head over the full cup, said, with a smile, — 
" To your next conquest, fair Count of Foix; to your 
next conquest J" The others around laughed gaily, 
and took up the toast, bowing their heads to the count, 
and drinking to his next conquest. The count filled 
his cup, and replied, " Willingly, lords, willingly I To 
Blanche of Navarre I" 
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Th« brows of the NaTsrrese were eaddenly con- 
tracted, aod they tamed their flashing looks upon each' 
other. At length, one whose renown in arms saved 
him from the insignificance of vice, replied boldly, — 
" Sir Count of Foix, we welcome thee to our land as a 
distinguished stranger, skilled in the arts of love and 
the science of pleasure, well known for noble and for 
knightly deeds, courteous, and gay, and liberal ; and 
we are willing to give all free scope to your pleasant 
fimcies: bat you know not our feelings, here in Na- 
Tarre, to one whom you have just named. She is oar 
native princess, and has grown up amongst us, under 
our own eyes, and amidst the love of all : smile not, 
sir count, for we will bear no trifling with her name. 
She has the love of all — of good and bad alike. Bat 
it is that pure and nobler love which to the good is 
natarat, and which, in the bosom of the bad, plants 
at least one good thing. Speak not of her with one 
vun hope or idle expectation. Her every thought is 
-virtue ; and the high S[nrit that dwells in that bright 
form is pure as a saint in heaven. We see all her 
actions — we know all her deeds. Is there sorrow — is 
there misfortune in the city or the land, there is 
Blanche of Navarre to be found, comforting, consoling, 
aiding. Is virtue, is honour, is noble generosi^ heard 
of, the voice of Blanche of Navarre is rmsed to give it 
praise. Is wrong committed, or injustice done, faer« 
is the tongue to plead for the oppressed, however 
mighty the oppressor; hers the lip to call down pun- 
ishment on the evil-doer, however great, however 
&voured, however high. Is there, on the contrary. 
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evil or vice ; in whatever glitterii^ robes arrayed, con- 
cealed nnder -vrhaterer specioaa form, though voiced 
■with mnsic and garlanded with flowers, snre is it to 
shrink from the face of Blanche of Navarre, as the 
birds of night Sy irota the keen eye of the eearcbiog 
day. I say to you, Ck)unt of Foix, smile not ! Well do 
I know that my lip is all unfit to speak the praise of 
purity like hers ; but I tell thee boldly, that, although 
in the late plf^ne she sat beside the dying wretch, 
foul and fearful in all the livid horror of the pestilence, 
and bent her bright head over the bed of misery and 
of death, as well in the lowest cabin as within the 
palace walls, without one look of disgust or appre- 
hension — I tell thee, ^e would shrink from thee and 
thy loose words as from toad, or adder, or any other 
noisome thing." 

The count's cheek had grown flushed, hia brow had 
contracted, and his eye had flashed; but such angry 
signs had passed by ere the other had done speaking, 
and he was ready to wear a smile, as he answered, — 
" Nevertheless, Don Ferdinand, I again say — to Blanche 
of Navarre! Never was woman bom that might not 
be conquered ; and 1 will either conquer her, or she 
shall conquer me. It is not alone for her beauty, 
though I own that never yet have my eyes beheld 
loveliness so nnblemished as hers — those perfect fea- 
tures, which the brightestdreamofthe Grecian sculptor 
never equalled ; that calm, radiant eye, shining forth 
from its black lashes, like some bright, tranquil star, 
pouring its peacefal light . through a dark summer 
night ; that cheek, where the ruddy hue of health. 
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•oftened hj delicate nnrtnre, blooms like the bowm of 
a garden rose ; that splendid form, where grace and 
rounded Boflnese are eonobled hj priDCely dignity and 
worthy pride — it is not alone for all this blaze of 
beauty, though well it might set a world again on fire ; 
but it is because, as thou hast truly, thougb not court- 
eously declared, she has already shewn that she would 
t&rinh from me as from some noisome thing. For this 
do I say, that I will conquer her, or she shall conquer 
me ; and I driuk ^ain to my next conquest, Blanche of 
Navarre! Ay I well I marked her," he continued, 
proceeding, after a little pause, ere any of the others 
could reply, — " ay I well I marked her, when the am- 
bassador but named my name, draw down the comer 
of that lovely lip, and spread wide the scornful nostril ! 
But she knew not Francis of Foix. However, let no 
broils, good friends, mar our fair revelry. Ilere is to 
all our loves, past, present, and to come : may they 
be many as the blades of grass which shall cover us 
when we be dead, or the cups of wine that we drink 
while we are living! Here is to all our loves, and to 
yours especially, Don Ferdinand de Leyda. Methought 
I caught a pair of bright, black eyes yesterday, in the 
court, following thee wheresoever thou didst turn. 
And, — ha ! Don Ferdinand, was I not right? — a certain 
lady with a swan-like throat, robed in dark purple, 
and with many a gem in her hair and in her girdle ?" 

Although the brows of the Navarrese still remained 
somewhat contracted, harmony seemed suffi<nently re- 
stored, and the revel was prolonged for many an hour. 
At length the guests tiegan to separate, hut the Count 
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de Foix detained Don Ferdinand de Leyda for a men 
ment in the veBtibule ; and, when thejr were alone, ha 
said, — " Don FerdinaDd, my good friend, you have thia 
night Baid things which — bb we know each other well 
and of yore — you must feel sura cannot pass by as idU 
wind. Let ue not involra others in our quarrel; but 
let as meet, with a single page on either side, when, 
where, and with what weapons you will." 

*' To-morrow morning at daybreak," replied DoA 
Ferdinand, calmly, " with pointed lances 4nd our two 
swords, if it so please you, count. Then, for the place, 
let it be down in the meadows, on the other side of Ui6 
river. You know the Tafalta gate T— go forth by Uiat t 
mj windows look upon the road, and I Will soon over- 
take you. With one page, you say?'^— good night." 
And 80 they parted. 

The eun shone bright throi^h the long casements 
of the old palace of Pampeluna, chequering with misty 
light the pavements of its lordly halls ; And fVom those 
casements could be seen, clear and distinct, the ring of 
mighty mountains, wit^ tiieir snow-covered tops, whicti 
swept round the capital of I^avarre. Between them 
and tlie cily lay, basking in the morning sunabine, 
that beautiful basin, with its richly cultivated slopes, 
known in all later times by the name of th* Cup of 
Pampeluna ; and glitt^ng as it passed the city, wbich 
it half surrounds in one of its graceful bends, flowed 
the sweet Arga. 

Blanche of Nararre had risen early from her couch, 
and had watched the wandering eaa pour hie flrst light 
&om the pinnacles of Uia emst^it hilU into that mouor 
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tain cup, in the centre of wbich rose up her brother's 
capital. She gazed from the windows in somewhat 
thoughtful, somewhat melanchol; mood ; for, in the 
abort space of three days, she had been taught that her 
brother's palace was no longer to be a happy home for 
her — that her brother's bride looked not on her as 
a sister — and that jealousy of the power she had so 
willingly resigned, and envy of the love she so well 
merited, were the feelings that reigned in a heart 
which she had fondly hoped to find open to nobler and 
better affections. As she gazed, her eye lighted on 
whet she imagined to be nothing more than some 
grooms exercising their master's horses ; but in a few 
minutes she saw them turn, and spur at fall chaige 
t^;ainst each other. 

Even then she thought it no more than some wild 
youths, as was very customary, breaking a friendly 
lance in the meadows below ; and she only wondered 
that they had not choeea the ordinary tilt-yard for 
the scene of their exploits. At the end of about half 
an hour, however, she heard a number of busy feet, 
passing along in the neighbourhood of the chamber 
in which she sat, towards the apartments which had 
been assigned to the French ambassador and the noble 
gentlemen who had accompanied him, and many 
voices speaking In a low, quick tone. The first tidings 
which she obtained concerning the cause of those 
sounds, was from one of her own women, who ran in 
with an important face of wonder, exclaiming, — " Oh, 
lady ! do yon know that the Connt de Foix has been 
killed by Don Ferdinand de Leyda?" 
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" God forbid !" replied Blanche, — " God forbid I He 
was eadly unprepared to die:" and she hastened out 
from her own chamber to the pablic apartments of the 
palace, to ascertain the truth of her maiden's story. 
The room she entered was that prepared for the morn- 
ing meal of the royal household ; and from some of the 
attendants present she learned that the count was not 
killed, though dangerously wounded. " He has been 
carried to his chamber, lady," replied the man, " and 
the surgeons are even now busily engaged extracting 
the lance's head, which has broken off in his shoulder." 

" What has become of Don Ferdinand ?" demanded 
Blanche. " Is he unhurt? for I have heard that this 
Count of Foix is famous for his skill in such en- 
counters." 

" He, too, is badly wounded," replied the man ; 
hot they have borne him to his own bouse, and he is 
attended by surgeons there." 

" Thus do bad men slay each other," said Blanche. 
Some idle dispute, or licentious brawl, has, doubtless, 
brought them thus to the gates of death when they are 
least fitted to meet another life. God spare them this 
once ! and perhaps the warning of pain and sickness 
may not be thrown away." 

While she yet spoke, her brother and his bride, 
with several nobles in attendance, entered tbe hall. 
At the tidings of the evil which had befallen tbe Count 
of Foix, the young monarch expressed some sorrow, 
in courteous tones, towards the French lords around 
him; but, to tbe judgment of Blanche of Navarre, the 
grief of Isabel of Valois exceeded the bounds of that 
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eompiuera^n which her brother'B wife might well 
diiplay towards tho libertioe noble of her own land. 
She Towed that, if tha count died, she shoold hate 
Navaire ; she called him the flower of coartepj and 
knighthood ; and she declared her purpose of viiiting 
his sick chamber. The young king bore it all with 
patience ; for hie beautiful bride, in ell her proud 
lorelinsBS, had at once assumed that mastery orer 
him which weak minds ever yield to the strong when 
passion raises its vmce against resistance. He marvelled 
not at the interest riie expressed ; he felt neither 
jealossy nor anger ; and he ventured only to surest 
that his &ir bride would, when she visited the wounded 
man, take with her his sister Blanche. Isabel heud 
him with a flashing eye and an angry spot upon her 
fair cheek, hut she dared not resist his will, so gently 
expressed ; and bowing, with a scornful smile, to Blanr^, 
she prayed her, in ironical terms, to give her the 
pleasure of her fair company after the meal was over. 

No scomfiil word ever emlnttered the lips of 
Blanche of Navarre, and for her brother's sake she 
yielded at once. When the time came, followed by 
several others, they sought the chamber where the 
count lay ill ; and those two fair girls approac^d the 
couch of sickness; but oh, with what a different air — ■ 
and, oh, with what different feelings! They both ^loke 
to him, but they spoke not alike : the words of Isabel 
vere mingled of l^htness, and grief, and tenderness — 
those of Blanche were calm and gentle, but tending to 
better thoughts. She read him no homily, but she spoke 
with the voice of puiity, and wisdom ; and, while she 
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told him that she Bincerely wished his recorer^, the 
last words of consolation which she addressed to him 
were such as awakened in his mind deep thoughts. 
She told him, that illness and wounds were not always 
miafortunea, and that often the sickness of the body 
wrought a cure in the diseases of the mind. 

Thus saying, she turned to leare him ; and Isabel 
of Valoifl, though she would fcin have lingered, was 
obliged to follow ttlso for very shame. When they were 
gone, the Count of Foix, upon his solitary couch of pain, 
fell into deep and somewhat curious meditation. He 
thought of the words that Blanche had spoken, — 
" that often the sickness of the body wrought a care 
in the diseases of the mind." How could that bet he 
asked himself; and, as he tjiought of the words, the 
tone, the look, the surpassing lovelJoesB of her who 
had spoken them, eame back upon his mind, hke 
the beautiful objects of some splendid dream, and 
made the simple sentence that still rung is his ear 
seem lik« the words of propheey. He pansed and 
poadered ; and, as he thought, the pain of his wound, 
severe as it was, was almost foi^tten in the new and 
tfarilUag interest ihat grew upon hie heart. He com- 
pared ber, mentally, with the proud beauty who had 
stood beside her ; and he coold not but feel that, in Ae 
pare, bright Itistre erf hw virtuous calmness, her love- 
liness acquired a dignity harmonious with itself, and 
far, far surpassing the haughty consciousness of h^ 
hrotber's wife. 

He felt, too, that to take anght from that brilliaat 
purity would be to rob h«* beauty of one hfdf its eplen- 
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dour : he felt that — far beyond every thing that sweet 
lines or lovely colouring can produce — there shone, 
through every movement and through every look, 
the effulgence of a noble and a generoas heart ■ — the 
brightness of a gentle, innocent, unaullied mind. He 
asked himself, whether, even were it in hie power, 
he would profane that sweet tabernacle with one evil 
thought! and sdll, as he pondered, her words came back 
into hie ear, and again he asked himself, " Could the 
sickness of the body really work a cure in the dieeases 
of the mind 1 " 

He put another question to his heart, — "Was 
the state in which he had so long lived a disease 
of the mind, or not 1 Was the prostitutioa of great 
talents and high qualities, unequalled powers of 
mind and body, and a heart once pure and vir- 
tuouB — was it, or was it not, a malady? — and the 
thoughts which such qnestions produced were painful, 
were agitating, were terrible. He strove to cast 
them from him, and to think as he had thought 
before. He strove to think of Isabel of Valoie, and 
her too evident partiality; but still by her side, as 
fancy gave her picture to his eyes, rose up the 
brighter form of Blanche of Navarre, and outshone 
the other in the light of innocence and beauty. With 
the n%ht came fever — the tamer of the strong spirit, 
the breaker of the wild imagination — and bowed him 
to its will. He struggled f^ainst its power during 
the Uveloug night ; and, with a wandering mind and 
throbbing brain, tossed to and fro upon the couch. 
Morning found his great strength enfeebled ; his strong 
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sinewa without power ; his muscles relaxed ; his face 
wan and pale ; his eye dim and haggard. The 
support of the corporeal frame was gone from the 
spiritual being ; and, like a rider who has lost the 
power of governing the wild horse that carries him, 
his mind was carried away to thoughts he had ever 
shunned, and his heart rested on many a painful, 
many a reproachful memory. 

During the oloraing, the king, with his hride and 
bis sister, came to visit again the sick chamber of 
the wounded man ; but bow different was now the 
efTect produced on the mind of Isabel of Valois and 
Blanche of Navarre I The one saw with surprise, and 
with somewhat of disgust, the Tavages which one day 
of sickness and agony can produce in the most gracefiil 
form and the most beautiful countenance. She no 
longer saw the same Count de Foix — the handsomest 
of a handsome court : she only beheld a wan, sick 
man, writhing on a bed of pain ; and her eye, which 
bad been attracted by beauty alone, now turned away 
displeased. 

Very different were the feelings of Blanche of 
Navarre. She beheld a man, whose vices she had con- 
demned, while she had admired his higher qualities, 
stricken down in the midst of his pride and of his 
levity ; brought, by the events of a single day, to the 
brink of the grave; suffering in body, and, as she 
suspected, suffering also in mind: and all that was 
gentle and tender in a gentle and tender heart, rose 
up to her lips to give comfort and consolation to him 
for whom her voice had before known nothing but 
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reproof and reprobation. Strange though it may be 
to say, there was something in the manner with which 
the count met the first look of Isabel of Valois, which, 
to the mind of Blanche, gave hope of better feelings 
risiDg in his heart. It was no longer the glance of 
bold and too familiar admiration : oh, no 1 his brow 
grew somewhat contracted, and his dark eye tamed 
away. To herself he listened, and to her words of 
kiodnees, with apparently very different feelings, — 
with surprise, with attention, with gratitude ; and 
when they were about to quit his apartment, he 
added, — " Lady, I thank yon for your speech of 
yesterday ; and I do begin to think, that the aick.' 
neas of the body may sometimes work a care in the 
diseases of the mind." 

" Think so ! oh, think so, my good lord !" replied 
Blanche ; " and shonld you find, that in your mind or 
heart there be some malady, take now the time when 
its cure can be wrought; and forget not, when you are 
restored to health, the salutary tbonghts which visit us 
all in sickness." 

The proud lip of Isabel of Valois curled with a 
scornful smile, as she turned away ; and she was 
scarcely out of hearing, when she exclaimed, speaking 
to her husband, — '* Our sister Blanche will preach, 
and Francis of Foix will listen, as long as he is in sick- 
ness. Doubtless he will promise to become a Capu- 
chin till he is well ; but then his fair preacher will 
find that he will leave the gray gown with her, and be 
as merry a libertine as ever." 

It might have been with many a man as Isabel of 
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ValoiH predicted ; it miglit have been so with the 
Count of Foix, liimselF, under many circumetancea. 
Returning health might have brought returning pas- 
Bions : Btrenglli, in its bold security, might have 
laughed at past warnings ; and evil habits, broken 
but hy B. short interruption, might have resumed their 
iron and irresistible sway over a heart full of fire 
and impetuous feelings. But there were many, many 
events occurred to lead the mind of Francis of Foix 
into a new train ; there were many, many motives 
combined to give a fresh bent, a different object, to alt 
his feelings. The first of those motives was love I 
Isabel of Valois visited him no more, but Blanche went 
twice to see him, with her brother, during the severer 
part of his malady ; and her kindness and her gentle- 
ness — kindness and gentleness bo pare, so noble, so 
chaste, that even vanity itself, man's vanity, the most 
impudent and deceitful of all liars, could not mistake 
and dared not falsify her feelings — implanted in his 
heart the first germ of real love which that heart had 
ever known. Though full of atrong passions, hitherto 
it had not known love. The seeds that fell upon it had 
been of lighter things, which grew up like shrubs upon 
a rock, blossomed for an hour, and faded away. 

But now, a stronger tree had taken root : pas' 
sion — eager, ardent passion, rising from veneration, 
esteem, and admiration! — and how that tree was 
nourished by sweet sympathies, fostered by close in- 
tercourse, and even rooted more firmly by the storm 
and tempest of adverse circumstances, is now to be 
told. 
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In the course of time he hecame convalescent; 
and, as soon ob he was permitted, proceeded to offer 
his thanks to the Queen of Navarre. She was sur- 
prised to behold the beauties and graces of his person 
restored, though he could not yet move without sup- 
port ; but his illness had reached the stage when it 
only added deeper interest to that excited by his noble 
presence and handsome form. The admiration of 
Isabel of Valois returned ; and she determined, that 
all the many weeks which the surgeons affirmed must 
be passed in tranquillity and repose, ere the count could 
be pronounced well, should be spent in her society. 
She had no scruples, and but small diffidence j and, 
if there were evil passions in her heart, she hesitated 
little at the means employed to gratify them. She 
w«3 not wiihont art, however ; and Blanche of 
Navarre was often called upon to sanction, by her 
presence, the long interviews between the Count of 
Foix and her brother's wife. 

Blanche shrank from being present: not that she 
suspected actual evil in the tlionghts or wishes of the 
queen, but she deemed her condact towards Francis 
of Foiz — covered though it was by some idle idea of 
distant relationship — still bold, rash, and unwomanly, 
or the count, too, she had mauy doubts. She hoped, 
she trusted, that a change had come over hie feelings 
and his thoughts ; she fancied that she saw the 
change in every word and action ; but still she 
feared, and stiU she doubted. 

Was there, also, in her bosom a doubt as to what 
might ever become the feelings of her own heart towards 
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him T There waa ! and wisely she shrunk &om putting 
into the hands of one who might misuse it, the slightest 
power over her future peace of mind. She had done 
her duty to him, as one fellow-creature to another ; 
she had done more than most would do ; and now she 
sought to avoid a man whom she had firat reprobated, 
then pitied, and now feared. Nevertheless, she was, 
almost daily, forced to be present, while Francis of 
Fois spent long bours with Isabel of Valois, during 
the days of hb convaleeceoce ; and her presence was 
to him a blessing and a safeguard. 

The comparison was always before him of good 
and evil, and that comparison was too powerful to 
leave judgment to hesitate. Love, too, was on the 
side of judgment, for love grew daily more powerful 
over his heart; and, as he gazed upon Blanche of 
Navarre, sitting by the side of Isabel of Valois, he fell 
into deep fits of musing, which the latter loved not. 
What was the subject of his musing ? How he might 
win that radiant creature to return the love he felt ; 
how he might change the cold and frigid courtesy, 
which DOW clothed all her words towards him, to that 
warmer confidence which alone can be the nurse of 
affection ; how ' he could shew her, how he could 
prove to her, that she alone of womankind possessed, 
or ever had possessed, his heart. 

Strange, too, and full of thoughtful marvellings, 
was the picture of his own feelings to his own eyes. 
How changed, how wonderfiilly changed they were! 
He found that there was another passion, different, far 
different from that which he had hitherto confounded 
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vith lore. He fbnnd tJiat there were feelingB deeper, 
more tntense, more noble, thaa woman hsd ever 
awakened in his bosom before ; he found that selfish 
gratification was not the object, idle admimtion not 
the spring of love. He gazed on that beaatiful being, 
and he felt pasuon in its most ardent fbnn ; but, as 
be touched her hand to lead from the hal) to the 
baoquet-chamber, a thrill — a strange and timid thrill 
— passed unwonted tbrongb his &ame; and he, whose 
lip had oever wanted words to tell a tale of love, now 
hardly dared confess to bis own heart bow love bad 
mastered all its powers. He gazed upon her, but be 
spoke not the feelings that were busy in his bosom. 
He dared not speak them — he dared not let them 
appear: be felt that be must first Uot out from her 
memory many a tale of wild passion, ere he conid 
talk of love to her pure ear. He felt not alone that 
for worlds he would bring no stain upon that bright 
creature, were it even in his power ; but he began, 
for ber sake, to regret that there were etaios upon 
himself. She bad taught him to think virtue beau< 
tiful ; she bad taught him to think it a part of ex- 
cellence. 

The qualities which he had before prized, both in 
himself and others, had now sunk low, low in bis 
estimation ; and endowments, of a more noble and 
elevated character, were gradually rising up to be 
wondered at and admired. 

He who, in the pride of haughty success, had 
thought all the world, but more especially woman, 
bom but to bow to him, and yield to his pleasure ; 
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now undervalued &II his own powers, judged himaelf 
too harshly, and thought himself all unworthy of her 
regard who had wrought such a change in him. 
Habit, evil habit, indeed was potent with him, as 
with other men; and, as we have sud, with the 
return of buoyant health, custom might have resumed 
her hold upon him : the foseinations of leabel of 
Yalois might not have been employed in vain ; the 
vanity and the passions of the man might both have 
been excited, when he felt himself courted by one so 
high and so beautiful; and strong evil might have 
again triumphed over the iirst weak effort of virtue. 

But that bright, dangerous queen had, unwittingly, 
placed the antidote beside the poison. In her proud 
consciousness of beauty and of grace, of wit, of talent, 
and of courage, she never dreamed that the calm and 
quiet princess of the small mountain state, the mild 
and unassuming Blanche of Navarre, could ever be- 
come her rival where she stooped to please ; and all 
that she could wish to do was undone, before she 
perceived that she had counteracted herself. At length, 
however, she saw— and saw with anger — that when 
she spoke, Francis of Foix turned the head away, 
or answered sometimes coldly, sometimes abstractedly ; 
while, on the contrary, when the voice of Blanche 
sounded in his ear, an instant smile spread radiant 
over his face, his eyes were filled with new light, and 
his whole soul seemed moved to answer her. He 
talked of virtue, too ; he praised those calm and gentle 
qualities which throng round woman in her house- 
liold duties, and grace her more than gems. 
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N&y, more! He seemed to feel the virtues that he 
praised, and to hare' learned abhorrence of the vices 
which he censured. From time to time, with fiashing 
eyes and scornfal lip, Isabel sneered aloud at words 
of purity &om such a tongue as his; called np, in 
angry eportiveness, hb errors in the past ; and asked, 
how sermons sounded from the lips of so virtuons a 
man? 

Twice he was silent; but at length, urged too 
far, replied, — " Lady, what you say is true. I am 
oflen ashamed, thinking of the past, to speak of the 
new feelings that I experience at present. The time 
was, when I should have scoffed to bear such thoughts 
expressed by men far worthier than myself; but now, 
when I venture so to speak, it is in all humility, and 
with deep regret, that to the ordinary errors of man's 
youth, I have added others with deliberate folly." 

The queen laughed loud and tauntingly ; but the 
liquid eye of her he loved beamed brightly on him : 
and he was repaid. The time came, however, when 
Isabel of Valois could not laugh. His indifference — 
far from calming what at first was, perhaps, but an 
idle passion, entertained but for the purpose of trifling 
gaily through an unfilled hour — only added fire and 
eagerness. She learned to love intensely, when she 
began to feel herself despised ; and angry jealousy 
took place of dangerous coquetry and evil trifling. 

She watched, with keen eyes, every action, both 
of Francis of Foix and Blanche of Navarre : but 
Blanche was still calm and cold towards the gay 
noble of another land. She might, indeed, feel her 
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heart glow with generous pleasure, to believe that an 
enDobling change had come over bis soul ; that the 
worst passions had been crushed down for ever ; and 
that all the high and splendid qualities which his 
mind possessed, were now likely to stand forth free, 
bright, and unencumbered, on the strong basis of 
virtue. She might, indeed, acknowledge, too, that 
all those graces of person which are, in truth, but 
the outward symbols — though sometimes foiled — of 
graces of the mind, did not pass unheeded by an eye 
that loved to contemplate every beautiful and every 
perfect thing in the wide creations of nature and 
of art. She might do more : she might confess, 
that when she gazed on that speaking countenance, 
and that graceful form ; and heard eloquent . words 
flow from those manly lips ; and marked that no light 
jest nor doubtfiil thought now found utterance there, 
but only high-toned feelings, clothed in powerful 
words, — a thrill, a happy thrill, would spread through 
all her frame, as her heart told her that she had a 
share in this. 

Perhaps she might have gone further still : perhaps 
she might have owned, that her heart beat high to 
see that his thoughts, and words, and actions, were 
all addressed to her. Nevertheless, she still doubted 
— she still feared! The words of her sister-in-law still 
rang in her ears ; " that with returning health and 
strength Francis of Foix would again become what 
Francis of Foix had been." She asked herself, could 
he resist temptation, opportunity, habit, the jest of old 
companions, the seduction of new charms ? 
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She asked berself all tliis : and she looked into 
her own heart, and aaw that she could never love 
one of whom she was not sure; or — if, to her 
mishap, she did love such a man — that his first evil 
act — that the first word or thought which degraded 
him from the high throne of her esteem, which re- 
moved the image sanctified by love from the shrine 
of her heart, woald ruin sanctuary and all, and leave 
her not a wreck of happiness behind. 

Such feelings, such consciousness, such thoaghts, 
made her throw a thick veil of cold and distant 
reserve over the warmer sensations of her heart; 
made her treat him who so deeply interested her, as 
a mere calm acquaintance — the distant consin of her 
brother's wife ; and it was but rarely that some noble 
thought, or princely action ; some bold and public 
recantation of former errors ; some calm and tranquil 
reply to those who scofied at virtue, brought about by 
sickness, won from her a bright and encouraging 
smile, which afibrded a hope, though distant, and, 
like a far-off beacon to the weary mariner's eye, pro- 
mised success to his efforts, and pointed out the only 
course. 

It was in vain, then, for some Ume, that Isabel of 
Valois watched and suspected. No sign betrayed that 
Blanche's heart was touched ; no word, nor look, nor 
actios, shewed that she gave aught like encouragement 
to a passion which each day became more apparent. 

At length, one evening in the lustrous twilight of 
that splendid climate : in the bright moment — for it is 
little more than a moment— between the sinking of the 
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golden day and the rushing conquest of the deep night, 
Blanche of Navarre stood gazing from the window 
upon the last rays of the setting sun, as they lingered, 
with hlushing love, upon the high summita of the 
western hills. Her heart was at war with itself, and 
yet the wBr&re was not painful. She felt a tenderness 
creeping over it which she would fain have banished ; 
she felt that her power over her own thoughts was 
failing, and she would fain have recovered that power. 
But, even while she struggled with her own feelings, 
the voice of the enchanter Hope took part ^;ainst her, 
and told her, that to yield to that mighty power which 
every heart must one time know, was better than to 
resist. As she thus thought, and gazed forth upon the 
evening sky and varying mountains ; and as the deep 
' loveliness of that bright scene in the calm twilight hour 
sunk into her soul with bland end softening influence, 
a step sounded near her. Ere she could turn and see 
whose form it was that crossed the windows of the 
hall, her heart had told her, and it beat quick and 
high. The next moment Francis of Foiz was by her 
Bide, but for a time some overpowering feeling seemed 
to tie his tongue : his wonted eloquence was gone : 
his daring courage at an end. He trembled like a 
girl ; and the heart which never had known a fear, 
now heat even quicker than hers beside whom ha 
stood. 

" Lady," he said, at length, " I have dared to seek 
you ; and yet, now that I am here, I scarcely know 
how to express my thoughts." 

There is a peculiar skill in woman to master, even 
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in moments of deep emotion, the outward display of 
ieeling, and to conceal the inward stru^le of the 
heart's mutinous garrison from eveiy eye but God's. 
Blanche of Nararre felt as if each moment she should 
have sunk to the ground : yet she stood firm, and in 
her aspect calm, as if the bright tranquillity of her 
former years still reigned undisturbed within. She 
even so far conquered agitation as to say, in a low, 
quiet voice, — " There is nothing, I should suppose, 
that the Count de Foix can have to say to Blanche 
of Navarre which should trouble him to speak." 

" Lady," he replied, " did Francis of Foix feel as 
once he felt — were he the vain, conceited being which 
once he was — did he believe that every woman was to 
be a slave to his will, or that he had powers to conquer 
and persuade even to virtuous love, he might speak 
boldly. But, alas! now — now, how is he changed! 
Though there was a time when he dared all and every 
thing for far less worthy objects, now he scarcely daree 
to name his wishes or his hopes, though on them de- 
pends the happiness of all his after life." 

He paused, and looked up for some word or sign 
of encouragement, hut Blanche answered nothing. 
There was a dewy brightness in her downcast eye, 
however — there was a slight tremor in her snow-white 
hand, as it rested on the stone-work of the window, 
which afforded hope ; and Francis of Foix continued : 
" Lady, I know that I am unworthy. It is youwho 
have taught me that I am so : and, oh ! Blanche, 
when I tell you that I love you — that I love you better 
than life, or any thing life coDtaine, think not that it 
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is the lip of the idle libertine that speaks ; for that 
lore, that deep, intense love, has taught me also the 
love of virtue ; the love of virtue has, taught me to 
abhor vice, to hate even myself — to hate .what I have 
heen. But, oh! Blanche, know me — in pity know 
me but as I am ! Forget the past, foi^t the follies 
and vices of other days — see me but as you have 
made me ; and, oh I give me hope, in order that hope 
may give me strength and encouragement in the way 
of right." 

Blanche started : the vords he spoke both suggested 
a fear of the permanence of the change, and a means 
of trying its reality. 

" Do you mean, my lord," she said, — " do you 
mean, that if Blanche of Navarre can give you no hope 
of ever obtaining her hand — for I will not affect to 
misunderstand you — do you mean, that if she can 
give you no reward, no encouragement, you may fall 
back into the errors of your former life?" 

Francis of Foix paused thoughifully for a moment. 
Old habits and deep acquaintance with the wayward, 
the capricious, the weak, the vain, and the vicious part 
of womankind, suggested to his mind for a single 
instant that Blanche might seek and find a good ex- 
cuse for yielding to her own inclination in his favour, 
if he admitted thatbe might relapse into evil should she 
deny him. But the nobler spirit which her love had 
enthroned in his heart rose up instantly, and trampled 
the demon under foot. He paused, and gazed in her 
face ; then, clasping his bands together, he exclaimed, 
" No Blanche, No ! — God forbid that 1 should use any 
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and beautifdl, and good, aad noble, if I cannot win 
thee b^ truth, I will ever live or die in wretchedness 
without thee. No ! If thy heart can never be mine ; 
if the errors of my early years have inspired thee with 
abhorrence that thou canst not conquer ; if some hap- 
pier man have won the jewel that I cannot win ; if cold 
indifference even place its icy barrier between thee and 
me; — still, Blanche of Navarre, still thou hast con- 
quered, tboa bast convinced, thou bast humUed, thou 
hast amended I Thy memory would keep me pure if 
thy love were denied ; and the light which has shone 
upon my soul from thee and thy virtues, should never 
go out again till the cold earth of the grave were cast 
up<Hi my breast." 

Blanche trembled very much, and she was several 
moments ere she could reply ; but at length she said, 
in a low and faltering tone, " I fear, Sir Count, I very 
much fear, that resolations taken under the influence 
of passion are rarely more permanent than those formed 
during the reign of sickness. I can promise nothing, 
my lord, and dare say but little till I am more assured. 
Suffice it," she added, after a moment's pause, and 
lifting her eyes for a single instant to his countenance, 
— *' suffice it, that I love no one, that my heart is free, 
and," she added, hesitadng, — " and it may be won ; 
bat it must be won by upright honour and pure virtue. 
One word more I may say : think not that the past 
will linger in my mind if the future be contrasted 
brightly with it. He who conquers his vices must ever 
be, in the eyes of Blanche of Navarre, more worthy 
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than if he had never erred; for he gUBS a victory over 
a greet enemy." 

" Enough ! enough ! enough !" he cried ; and, as 
he spoke, hope, like the fitful flame, once more blazed 
up with a brighter light than ever it bad before cast 
upon the future. '* Enough! enough! — oh! dearest 
Blanche, you have spoken enough I Too well I know 
your nature — too well, by sad comparison with others, 
do I know the beauty and candour of your heart — too 
well, &r too well, to doubt for one aingle instant, that 
those words, calm, and gentle, and noble as they are, 
imply a promise and a hope, a boon, a consolation, an 
encouragement. I have risked all to tell you the 
truth. I have risked all and gained all, and now I 
know that success with you depends upon myself. 
Forgive me if I speak too boldly— forgive meif 1 speak 
too rashly ; but yet I know aud feel, and dare to avow 
1 feel, that on myself and on my own conduct, whereof 
I entertain no doubt, depends my chance of winning 
you — of winning happiness, of winning love ; love, 
such as my heart has never known — love, such as my 
heart never, till lately, hoped for. Henceforth, dearest I 
most beantifiil, most noble, most pure! henceforth I 
journey through life like a pilgrim j with, high before 
his eyes, raised on some blue mountain's cloudy brow, 
the shrine to which all his efforts, all his wanderings,, 
tend, — raised far above himself, but still the object of 
his aspirations and his hopes ; to reach which nothing 
is required but strength, aud fortitude, and resolution, 
and which nothing can debar him from but folly, vice, 
or weakness." 
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He took her hand in his — her anresiatiDg hand — 
and, raising it calmly to bis lips, he added, " Blanche 
of Navarre, beautiful and beloved ! princess of a sove- 
reign house as thou art, thou mayest think it bold that 
Francis of Foix has raised his eyes to thee. But, lady, 
I tell thee, and tell thee true, that never sovereign of 
thine house, however warlike be his name in story, has 
gained a greater conquest than thou hast. I do not 
speak in pride, and, if I do, it is in pride of my humility. 
I Bay not that thou hast conquered Francis of Foix, for 
that were vanity ; but I say, that thou hast conquered 
a stubborn human heart, pampered with pride, nour- 
ished with much success, strengthened with idle fame, 
panoplied in iron habits, and leading on a host of 
follies, vices, and mistakes, to war against one bright 
and beautiful being, armoured alone in virtue, and 
■weaponed solely with right. I say it in all humility — 
as the chained captive, as the vanquished and the 
humbled; and when J kiss this lovely hand, it is but 
as the conquered and the abased, bowing the head 
before the potent rod which has brought him into sub- 
jection to a nobler and more generous power. For 
ever, for ever, I am thine and virtue's ! and if, in future 
life, I e'er forswear this fealty by word or deed, trample 
me under thy feet as a faithless ren^^de. And now 
but appoint me trials, that I may undei^o my proof, 
and walk on with hope to happiness." 

Agaiu and again he kissed that small fair hand; 
and it might well be seen that passion had lost 
nothing of its fire by being purified from the dust 
and ashes that kept it smouldering with a dull, foul, 
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lowly flame. Now it blazed h^h, clear, bright, and 
opcQ, and only gained intensity from being concen- 
trated upon one point. 

Blanche of Navarre felt all ihat Bhe had done, felt 
all that she had said ; but yet, with agitation and alarm, 
there was mingled a hope, and an expectation, and a 
thrill of joy — of joy, oh how bright, how glorious, how 
ennobling! joy springing from the elevation, from the 
brightning, from the beautifying of the character of a 
being that we love ; joy boru from the thanksgiving of 
triumph over evil ; joy lighted up by feeling ourselves 
beloved, with threefold and most ample love, for having 
given back virtue to a noble heart — for having restored 
the bright deity to a worthy shrine. 

All this she felt, and felt it in its utmost intensity — 
nor any the less for the apprehensions that accompa- 
nied it ; for the human heart, even in the brightest 
and the best, values certain joy less than when it is 
doubtful and in expectation. Again and again be 
kissed her hand ; but, as he did so, at length she 
started and withdrew it: not that she feared aught 
from him, for, mingled with the passionate energy with 
which he pressed it to his lips, there was deep defer- 
ence and respect; but at that moment a shadow 
seemed to pass across the further side of the hall. 
In the dim twilight of that evening hour, and in 
that vast Grothic chamber, the eyes of Blanche could 
not discover who it was that crossed towards the op- 
posite door ; but she, standing at the window, with all 
the light which yet lingered in the evening sky form- 
ing a back-groottd, bright when contrasted with the 
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gloom within, was but too well seen at that moment 
when Francis of Foiz pressed his lips apoa her 
hand. 

The eye of Isabel of Valois was upon them ; and 
all the rage of disappointed passion, mortified pride, and 
wounded vanity, took possession of her heart at once. 
The action of that rage upon herself need not be 
dwelt on here : its effects Dpon her conduct towards 
others is what we have to deal with. She passed a 
sleepless and angry night ; and, by the following 
morning, rose determined to wreak her hatred ou 
Blanche of Navarre by any means that offered. But, 
though she was prepared to go to the most eztreme 
lengths that hate and anger could dictate, her mind 
was too shrewd and piercing not to see that she must 
conceal her wrath to sate its appetite more com- 
pletely. 

From the first moment she had set her foot within 
her husband's kingdom, her husband's sister had been 
the object of her hatred and her envy. She had seen 
that the admiration of his people and bis court followed 
Blanche of Navarre in preference to her; and that 
bad been caose of enmity enough. The place which 
Blanche had held in that kingdom, and that palace, 
became another object of jealous anger. All this had 
rendered her treatment of that fair and noble gtrl any 
thing but like the fruit of sisterly love. Now, how- 
ever, when, added to all the rest, she saw that Blanche 
had borne away from her the love of one on whom 
herself had fixed too deep and dangerous an affection, 
strange to say, her conduct became changed. While 
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rage flashes forth, deep hatred often clothes itself ia 
smiles; and such was the garh which hers assumed, 
the better to conceal her purposes. 

Oo the morning after that on which alt her jealous 
suspicions had been confirmed by what she had seen, 
she greeted Blanche with gay and affectionate de- 
meanour; and none, of all the court, could diTine 
what caused the unusual paleness of her cheek, for 
the queen seemed both well and happy. At the great 
assembly of the Navarrese nobles, in the evening, 
she singled out Don Ferdinand de Leyda, who, now 
i'ecoTered from his wounds, had returned to court, 
and lired there on terms of friendship with his late 
opponent. She conversed with him several times in 
a low tone, and, with many a gay smile and sportive 
gesture, seemed holding with him some light end 
pleasant communion on matters of revelry or amuse- 
ment. Still, towards Blanche she continued the same 
demeanour ; and Blanche, who knew not what hatred 
is — except the hatred of evil— ~felt the change with 
pleasure, and locked forward to the coming hours with 
brighter hopes. 

It was on the third evening afiter, when the sun 
had gone down, and all the town was ringing with 
the revelry which, at that time, in Navarre, aocom- 
panied each high festival, that the queen announced 
to her fair sister her intention of going forth, dis- 
guised, amongst the rest, and mingling with the 
merry-making of the time. She asked the company 
of her husband's sister, too ; and, when Blanche 
dirunk back, and steadily refused, Isabel of Valois 
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informed her, boldlj, that the king himeelf was to 
be of the party ; and, though imwilling and surprised, 
the princess at length yielded. She had scarcely 
made her preparationB when she was joined by the 
queen and several others, all already masked ; and in 
one she thought she recognised her brother. Ad in- 
junction, however, was given to keep silence till they 
had quitted the palace ; and, issuing forth into the 
streets, they mingled with a multitude of other groups, 
all full of gaiety, and mirth, and song. 

They wandered on for some time; but Blanche at 
length grew uneasy, for the mask she had taken for 
her. brother soon belied his appearance by his voice. 
Isabel of Valois, however, hurried forward towards the 
great square, where the multitudes of the Navarrese 
capital seemed all gathered together ; and there, in the 
press and the crowd, Blanche and the queen were 
suddenly separated from the rest of the party ; and the 
queen, seizing her arm, exclaimed, — "Come hither, 
come hither ! if thou lovest me, dear sister, come hither ! 
there is some one I would fain avoid." And, linking 
her arm through that of Blanche, so as to prevent the 
possibility of her escaping, she hastened on, turned 
through the long arcades, and darted forward into a 
doorway which stood open. 

Blanche tried to stay her ; but still she hurried 
onward, saying that she knew her way, and that the 
passage which they followed would but bring them 
into the back street, whence they could return at 
once to the palace. Blancbe desired nothing further, 
and followed quickly on ; when, to her surprise, the 
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queen poshed open a door, and sbe found herself in 
a moment !n a blaze of light. The glare, following 
the darkness, blinded her for a time; but; the next 
instant she perceived that she was in a high gal- 
lery, raised above a lai^e and splendid hall. It bad ' 
been built for musicians, but there were none there at 
the moment ; and below, seated at a table, was a gallant 
assemblage of the young nobles of the land, with- Don 
Ferdinand de Leyda at their head, and Francis of 
Foix sitting on his-right hand. Though cdbcealed by 
the pillara that supported the roof, . Blanche would 
instantly have darted back again out of the gallery ; 
but Isabel of Valota held her firmly by the arm, with- 
out uttering a word, and even advanced still further 
towards the front. None of the guests seeihed to see 
them ; but, at that very moinent, Don Ferdinand de 
Leyda filled the golden cup by his side, and, bending 
his head, with a light smile, to Francis of Foiz, he 
said, — " My noble lord count, when we last met here, 
wJe had a foolish quarrel on your drinking to your next 
conquest — Blanche of Navarre." 

The queen turned, and Blanche could perceive her 
glorious black eyes gazing upon her through the mask 
with a gleam of triumph and satisfaction. But Don 
Ferdinand went on : " At present, my lord, I rise to 
drink to our permanent friendship,- now cemented by 
generous blood, as well as generous wine; and, as you 
have lain a wounded, man amidst fair and compassion- 
ate ladies, I suppose I may add to my toast your last 
conquest — Blanche of Navarre?" 

Blanche's strength &iled her ; and she would have 
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sunk to the gronnd, had aot the firm hold of the queen 
supported her. 

Francis of Foiz tamed to reply : and, though she 
trembled in every limb, she listened eagerl; for hit 
words. Thoagh he spoke not bo load as the other 
had done, the full, rich tones swept up to vhere she 
stood ; and she heard him clearly say, — 

" Willingly, good friend, do I drink that part of 
your toast which wishes our permanent friendship ! 
Bat if you would dnnk my last conquest, lords and 
nobles of Navarre, drink to my conquest over myself t 
When last we met around this board, I, in the mad 
vanity of my idle conceit, declared that I would con- 
quer Blanche of Navarre, or she should conquer rae^ 
and now I tell yon all, the conquest has been hers ! 
Ay I and, though I love her more than life, no knight 
in all Navarre shall couch a lance more willingly than 
I, against the breast of any one who says that she is 
aught but purity itself!" 

The nobles who surrounded him gazed on him for 
en instant as he stood before them ; and then, as if by 
one consent, each started forward and grasped his 
hand in turn. But Blanche of Navarre had not seen 
that action t for, at the words which came so balmy 
to her heart, the queen had stamped her foot, with 
angry vehemence, upon the gallery, and, dragging her 
forth into the passage, cast off her hold, and left 
her to £nd her way hack alone. 

In terror and apprehension, Blanche hastened on, 
and regained the square ; but there, amidst a multi- 
tude of strangers, excited by gaiety and good com- 
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panionehip, wild with reAel and drunkennew, she, a 
solitary woman, hurrying on with a tarrified air, w&b 
stopped at erery taming, agitat«d by rudeness and 
impertinence; and, when at length she reached the 
palace-gates, she found them closed; and the aUend- 
ontE refused to give her admittance till she had un- 
masked her face and discovered who she was. 

With a burning cheek and s throbbing heart, she 
sought her own apartments ; but she had not long 
' reached them, when a mess^e from faer brother called 
her to his presence. The queen was hanging upon his 
bosom, bedewed with &lse and hypocritical tears ; and 
he instantly ponred forth upon Blanche's head a torrent 
of reproaches, for misleading his young wife in regard 
to the customs of the land. Blanche now found that 
she had been deceived, and that her weak brother 
had been deceived also. He had neither been present, ' 
nor had ever beard of any of the proceedings of that 
night, till the queen, coming home, in answer to hie 
angry reproof, had given him a false statement of the 
whole, casting the blame of all upon his sister. 

Blanche heard him to an end, and then told him 
tmth. But the queen rose up in indignant passion, 
exclaiming, that if he choSe to sit there and hear his 
bride calumniated, she, at least, would not remain to 
be traduced end insulted to her face ; that he might 
believe which he pleased — her, or his sister Blanche ; 
bat that the prolonged absence of his sister, after all 
the rest had returned, might well shew him which 
tele was most worthy of credit. For her part, she 
s^, she oerer spdke aught but truth ; and she would 
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stay nowhere where her truth was doubted. She waa 
ready, she added, to return to her native land ; and, 
in quittiug Navarre, there waa none that she should 
regret but only him, her husband : and she wept 
again, with well-dissembled grief. She then quitted 
the apartment ; and Blanche saw, with bitter pain and 
many an apprehension, that her brother's mind was 
completely under the dominion of a false, fiery, vicious 
woman. 

It was not her part, however, to say aught against 
her; but she defended herself. She reminded him, 
that from youth they had been brought up together ; 
that he had seen, and must have remarked, all her 
actions; must have known, and learned to trace, the 
sources of all her thoughts, even from the sweet, undis- 
guised days of infancy, to the more mature, but not 
less candid days of womanhood. Through life, to the 
eye of fraternal affection she had opened her bosom, 
like a flower expanding to the summer sun ; and she 
now called upon him to say, whether ever yet in life 
he had discovered one deceitful thought, one subter- 
fiige, one falsehood? 

He owned that he had not; he owned that he. 
knew her to be truth itself; and yet he felt sure, he. 
said, that his bright queen — hts lovely Isabel — was 
true and virtuous also. There must have been some 
great mistake between them — some extraordinary 
error; one of those miBunderstandings which so. often 
produce bitterness and enmity between people formed, 
by nature to love and to esteem each other. He 
besought Blanche, then, to let him mediate between . 
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her and the queen ; end, though at firet he had been 
all wrath and indignation, hiB whole desire was now — 
the desire of weak mioda — to restore harmony between 
people who could never assimilate, and to purchase 
tranquillity by unworthy conceesions. 

Blanche was silent, and left him to act as he 
thought fit ; and on the following day he descended 
with his queen, who now assumed all the airs of sullen 
and offended pride, and appeared to hold high her own 
forbearance, in tolerating the presence of the person 
whom, in truth, she bad greatly injured. For a time 
the king felt inclined to take ti^e part of her whom 
be had loved from infancy, whom he had never known 
to swerve fi-om truth, and whom he now felt to be in 
the right ; but the artful woman to whom he was 
bound played upon his passions, made use of his weak- 
nesses, led him to tolerate her injustice, made him a 
party to her errors ; and, once having done so, armed 
his vanity against his innocent sister, in defence of the 
wroi^ be committed or suffered. 

Thus, day by day, new insults and new morti- 
fications were poured upon the head of Blanche of 
Navarre. In the face of the whole court she was 
neglected ' and ill treated. She was reproved for 
faults she did not commit ; her actions, her words, 
her very thoughts, were misinterpreted. When silent, 
she was called sullen ; and, when she spoke, she was 
scoffed down with scorn. She bore, with unanswering 
patience, the daily torture to which she was subjected ; 
but she grieved for her brother, even more than for 
herself. She grieved to see- a nature, good, though 
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weak, perrferted and debased ; she gricTed eren to 
kaov that the time maBt come when his blinded eyes 
would be opened, and opened but to miseiy. And yet 
she could not but feel bitterly the personal evils of her 
utuation. Often her heart would swell with indigna- 
tion, and she would long to pour forth the severe truth 
which rose to her lips ; often her breast would throb 
with anguish, and she would long to weep for those 
insults which her generous nature refused to retaliate. 

She had one consolation, however, during all her 
sorrow : Francis of Foiz continued at the court of 
Navarre; and his presence was to her a blessing. 
It was not alone that, every day, she saw him still 
walk with noble firmness in that right path into which 
her love had led his footsteps ; but it was, also, that 
every pang which was inflicted upon her bat increased 
his tenderness and affection, — that every insult which 
was offered to her but made bia devotion more deep 
and more apparent. His eyes would flash at each 
harsh word addressed to her; his lip would quiver 
at the scornful glance which she did not return; and 
his voice would soothe, console, and support her, 
when open neglect, or rude uncourteousuese, was all 
she met from those who should have loved and 
cherished her. 

To Blanche, this was all a blessing and a con- 
solation ; but, to Isabel of Valois, the dght of that 
unconcealed tenderness was like swallowing molten 
fire. At one time, she thought to point out to her 
husband the love which she too surely felt to exist, 
and induce him to drive forth from hia court, with 
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^omiuy, if not with vetigeaace, the object of her own 
crimiaal passion. But then, her heart failed her : the 
very opposition that she met with, made that passion 
more intense ; and, with rage mingling with her love, 
ehe suffered Francis of Foix to remain : while a thou- 
sand Tague, wild schemes for ridding herself of her 
rival, chased each other, day by day, through her 
brain. At one moment, her mind rested on the darkest 
and most unscrupulous means of delivering herself 
from the presence of her she envied, hated, and feared ; 
and, had the poisoned cup been near at hand, or could 
the dagger have been used without great risk. Fair 
Blanche of Navarre might have passed away from 
earth by some unknown fate. But Isabel could use no 
such means without risk to herself. She hod none 
around her on whom she could thoroughly depend ; 
and a knowledge of her own baseness made her fear 
to (Xinflde in any one : the base, because she doubted 
them ; the virtuous, because she feared them. She 
pursued her plans, however, with the pertinacious 
virulence of a malignant woman ; and the weakness 
of her husband rendered him her constant tool. 

At length she succeeded. It was one morning 
early in the bright summer, while the cool gray of 
the dawn still mingled with the warm and golden, 
promises that were poured forth from the kingly gates 
of the East, when Blanche of Navarre was awakened 
from calm sleep, and told that she must prepare to 
depart from the dwelling of her fathers. She arose 
to obey ; and, ere the world was yet awake, she was 
placed in a litter, and carried rapidly towards the 
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distant mountains. Her brother's hand was to the 
order for departure, which was shewn her, and she 
made no resistance. She asked to see him, indeed, 
hut was refused ; and all attendance, bat that of one 
woman, was denied. Thus was she carried onwards 
towards that vallej where, in days of yore, the steel- 
clad paladins of Charlemagne fought and fell before 
the weapons of a treacherous foe — towards that valley, 
famous in story and In song, where Orlando died, and 
left to the vague poetry of tradition a mighty shadow, 
and a dim but immortal fame. 

Half-way between the pass of Roncesvalles and 
the city of Pampeluna, stood then one of those old 
Gothic castles which may still be seen thronghout 
the course of the various valleys which they were 
built to defend against the incursions of many an 
inimical state around. Blue and high the mount- 
ains rose round about it ; while, perched on a rocky 
hill, starting up in the midst of a narrow valley, 
it commanded a view of the passes on every side, 
and guarded the spot where the various roads met. 
To this abode was Blanche of Navarre borne by 
those who escorted her ; and the orders which were 
given, in her hearing, to the captain of the fortress, 
into whose hands she was delivered, shewed her that 
she was thenceforth a prisoner, condemned unheard, 
and punished though innocent. The only thing that 
marked her brother's love, or her brother's consider- 
ation, was, that the apartments assigned to her were 
spacious and arranged with taste, for her convenience. 

But Blanche had within her own heart the courage 
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whicb springs from virtue ; the calm power of en- 
durance which arises from a conscience at rest. She 
was not one to yield herself to despair, nor to fret, 
with impatient passion, under bonds that she could 
not cast off. With mild determination she made up 
her mind to endure that which was allotted her, and 
with hope she looked up to Heaven, and trusted that 
a time of deliverance would yet come. From the 
windows of her apartments she gazed forth, and, in- 
stead of deriving gloom and melancholy from the 
aspect of the mighty rocks that surrounded her, their 
grand traD4uiUity seemed to sink into her soul, and 
to teach her to be unmoved, and firm, and peaceful, 
as themselves. The shadows of the clouds swept over 
their blue bosoms, the morning light tinged them with 
gold, and the evening purpled them with its rich 
parting hue : and such, also, seemed to be the course 
of her existence: the morning rose, and found her 
bi^ht and calm ; the evening set, and left her tranquil 
and resolved : the shadows of some dark cares would 
come across her mind ; but its own serenity still re- 
turned, and the clouds passed away without leaving 
their traces behind them. 

She thought, however, of Francis of Foix ; she 
thought of him often, kindly, and tenderly ; she thought 
of all that he would suffer from her absence. She loved 
to let imagination picture his occupations, his thoughts, 
his feelings. It became a solace to her, an enjoyment, 
to be alone and think ; and, in the perfect solitude 
wherein she lived, where no eye could see her, no 
scornful glance draw matter for a deriding laugh 
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from the feelings of lier heart, she would sit, and 
let the expresBion of those feelings pass bb they would 
orer her conntenuice, without one effort to repress 
them ; now shewing themselves in the downcast eye 
of melancholy, now sparkling in one dewy tear, now 
breaking forth into a bright smile of hope and con- 
fidence. 

Thus passed the hours ; till, at length, one day, 
when, in the midst of her musings, she had ^ven 
way to all she felt, and a name — now the more deeply 
beloved from having been dwelt upon long in the soli- 
tary companionship of memory — the name of Francis 
of Foiz, trembled on her lips, her ear caught the eonnd 
of a quick-coming step, and, turning round, she beheld, 
in her very chamber, a man wrapped in a long pil- 
grim's robe. Her heart beat quickly, but the next 
moment he himself was at her feet. 

" Blanche I" be said, " Blanche) do you foi^va 
me for what I hare done? Do you foigive me for 
baving sought you here — for having risked the dis- 
covery of all the love I bear yon, in order to free 
yon from the unworthy thraldpm in which you are 
held?" 

*' Can you doubt it?" she replied. " Oh, Francis! 
can you doubt that this is a moment of joy I " 

He pressed fais lips upon the small hand he held, 
and then replied, — " And yet, dear Blanche, do you 
consider all that must be, if you would now obtain 
your freedom by the means that I have prepared 7 
Think me not ungenerous enough, think me not base 
enough, to seek to take the slightest advantage of the 
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shameliil persecution to which yoa have been sub- 
jected, in order even to obtain happiness for myself. 
I speak but because thy pure and virtuous name is 
now as dear to Francis of Foix even as to yourself; 
and I would not — no, not for earth, and all that earth 
can give — by any act or deed of mine, bring, how- 
ever uQJastly, one stain upon that clear, unspotted fame. 
Hear me, therefore — hear me! If Blanche of Na> 
rarre flies with Francis of Foix, she must determine to 
become his wife as soon as they have bother broken 
the bands with which tyranny has enthralled her. Safe, 
indeed, shouldest thou be, dear Blanche," he added ; 
" safe, as a sister or a child, from word, or deed, or 
thought, that could offend thee, wert thou to wander 
Trith me, alone, persecuted, unprotected, throughout 
the world : and, were I as happy- — had I been as 
wise, as many another man has been, thou mightest 
do 80 without fear of blame or of reproach. But 
Francis of Foix has made for himself an evil name, 
which ages of virtue will scarcely purify ; and I fear, 
—oh! I fear to ask tbee to fly with me, even from 
persecudott and injustice, unless thy confiding heart 
can trust to the deep love thou hast inspired, and 
thy hand become mine as soon as we are free." 

Blanche had turned pale, and then again red ; and 
now she sat with downcast eyes, and a cheek once 
more bloodless and white as marble. It was not that 
the feared ; it was not that she doubted any longer ; 
it was not even that her heart hesitated in r^ard to 
its choice. She knew, she felt that she loved him : 
she knew, she felt that she was truly beloved. But 
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it was. the rery depth of such feelings: it was the very 
streDgth of the passion in her heart : it was the very 
iQtensity of the emotion in her hoaom, that blanched 
her cheek, and caused her knees to shake. 

She had to make a solemn promise, on which the 
happiness or misery of all her future life depended : 
she had to risk peace, joy, existence itself, upon the 
faith and truth of him she loved. All the world ofa 
woman's happiness was to be staked upon the resolution 
of the instant : the shrinking modesty of her nature was 
to yield, for the first time, to acknowledge that she 
loved ; every timid scruple was to give way, and she was 
to wed at once, without any of the sweet and gentle 
alleviatioDS which the presence and comforts of friends, 
and many an old, habitual form and observance afford, 
to soften the great change in woman's life and feeUngs. 
But it was no apprehension made her pause ere she 
replied ; it was not timid delicacy nor hesitating reluc- 
tance ; but it was that, at that moment, she felt and 
knew how deep, how strong, how all-absorbing was 
the love which had grown upon her heart. It was 
this that overpowered her ; it was this that took 
away her speech ; it was this that called all the blood 
from her cheek, and gathered the warm eddying 
stream into the filled fountain of her heart. 

Francis of Foix saw, but comprehended not en- 
tirely, the a^tation that she suffered. " Oh, Blanche!" 
he said, gently twining his arms round her, " doubt 
me, doubt me not! Could you but tell the change 
that has taken place in my heart; could you but feel 
how deeply, how totally, how through every thought 
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and feeling I am changed, you would not fear to trust 
me, even with the treasure of yourself. Let me shew 
thee how I am changed ! Let me tell thee, — let me 
dare to tell thee, that the time has been wheu the 
shameless renown of having triumphed over thy parity 
would have been no unwelcome Bound to my ears. 
Yet now I pledge thee my honour and my soul, that 
I would sooner any one should call Francis of Foix 
a coward, than that one stain should rest upcm Blanche 
of Navarre !" 

" I know it, I know iti" she replied; " I have 
heard thee speak it when thou thoughtest that no 
ears heard thee but those of scoffers. I have heard 
liiee, Francis, and my heart has thanked thee. I know 
that thou wilt love me ; I know thou wilt be true to 
me ; I doubt thee no longer ; I am confident in thine 
honour." 

" Then why, why hesitate?" he sfud. 

" I hesitate not," she answered, while the warm 
blood now rushed up into her cheek, and glowed on 
her brow ; '* I do not hesitate ! It was agitation, bnt 
not doubt. It was deep, deep emotion, but not hesi- 
tation I" 

" Then, thou lovest me t " he excl^med, pressing 
her eagerly, but tenderly, to his bosom ; '* then, thou 
lovest me ! thou art mine t Dear, dear Blanche I thou 
host led me back from the depths of folly and vice, 
and then hast rewarded the effort with thyself. A 
vow will bind ue at the altar — a vow, too often br(^en, 
-too often utterly fbi^t. But here, before thee, as I 
kneel in ibe sight of Grod, who sees us both, I, take 
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a deqter vow; to dedicate my whole ezutoMe onto 
tbee, to make tbjr happiness my whole olgect, mj 
whole care; Dot ahioe to repay thee love for love, 
bat to exceed all that thou canst feel or shew ; and 
prove to thee, that the heart of FianciB of Foix, like 
the Imgbt Made of a well-tempered sword, may have 
been dimmed for a while 1^ the breath of evil, bat is 
still nnnisted, strmig, and firm as ever. My Blanche ! 
My own ! My only beloved!" 

Blanche bent down her head upon his shoolder 
and wept; and ages of smiles were not worth that 
<Kie moment of tears. Bat other matters pressed for 
thoaght; and h^ lover told her, that he was there 
with three resolved companions, habited as pilgrims 
to the shrine of St. Jago ; that they had obtained 
hospitality of the governor of the castle, and that he 
had left his comrades below, to amase that officer 
with story and with song, while he had obtained leave 
to wander round the ramparts of the castle. They 
were to repose there for that night : his trun was 
within a few miles' distance ; and if Blanche, he said, 
and her attendant, would be prepared by half an hour 
after midnight, be doubted not, either by corruption 
or by sbatagem, to obtain the means of effecting her 
escape from the castle. 

She promised ; and, after a few moments more, 
given to tbe outpourii^ of affection, he left her, to 
pursue his scheme. Blanche could trust in the girl 
who hod accompanied her thither ; and, as soon as 
she entered the chamber, she told her all. Their 
preparations were speedily made ; and long and heavy 
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seemed the hours till the snn went down behind the 
mountains. Often, too, did they fancy that the weary 
marker of the march of time had Mien aeleep npon 
his post, and believed that the castle clock had for- 
gotten to strike the hours as they went by. The 
danging step of the sentinels upon the ramparts and 
bastions, beneath the windows, seemed slower and 
more heavy than ever. The song of the warder in 
a neighbouring tower, as he gazed over the moonlit 
country, and enlivened his watching with sweet music, 
seemed tedious and interminable ; and all the lagging 
tardiness of long expectant moments hung upon 
them, till, at length, the bell tolled midnight. After 
that, silence soon fell over the castle ; and they lis- 
tened, fearful of speaking, even in a whisper, lest 
they should lose some sound given as a signal or a 
warning. 

The windows were open, and the summer air 
breathed sweet and mild; but, in a moment or two 
after, home on the vriogs of that light wind, came 
a sound from amidst the rocky passes which led away 
towards Pampeluna. It was the clan^ng of a horse's 
feet over the hard road cut along the bosom of the 
mountain. It came on with furious speed, as if bear- 
ing some hasty messenger, sent with important tidings. 
Now it was faintly heard in the far distance ; now 
ceased entirely, as some craggy turning intervened ; 
now was perceived again, as the wind rose and the steed 
approached. It came on; grew louder and louder; 
next sunk away, but not entirely, behind some bold 
rock or interposing hill ; then burst forth again along 
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the tnde of the nearest moantun, snd ceased not, with 
measured clang, till a loud bom Bounded at the gate. 

Then creaked the portcullis up ; down fell the 
-drawbridge, and there were trampUng feet and speak- 
ing voices in the court below. The heart of Blanche 
of Navarre sank with disappointed hope ! and imagina- 
tion, too, as often cruel as she is kind, now leagued 
with apprehension to deduce a thonsand evils from 
those simple sounds. The absence of her lover from 
her brother's coart, she thought — nor did she think 
WToi^ly — mi^t, by this time, hare caused suspicion. 
His steps might have been followed, his path oh< 
served ; and messengers might have been sent to arrest 
-him, or defeat his purpose. Hope, the moM timid, 
though the most persevering of guides, put out her 
torch in terror; and Blanche leaned her head upon 
the table and wept. 

At that moment, however, the lateh of the door 
was gently raised, and Francis of Foil stood before 
her. 

" Quick!" he exclaimed, "quick, dearest Blanche ! 
not a moment of time is to be lost ! Give me yonr 
huid, beloved ! Follow your mistress quick, &ir maid. 
Bat first put on these pilgrims' gowns." 

" Alas ! alas t we are too late," replied Blanche ; 
"there are people in the court below — some mes- 
senger is just tuprired." 

" I know it all," he answered, " I know it ail ! 
But Ae governor sleeps, well filled with wine : I have 
an order under his hand to give me exit by the 
postern, at what hour I please, accompanied by all 
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my companions. The soldiers in the court are dis- 
pcting whether they shall wake bim : we have yet 
time, dear Blanche, bo let us haste away." 

Her heart beat high, her whole frame trembled ; 
the inevitable step was to be taken ; the last deciding 
act was to be performed which fixed her fate for ever ; 
and, together with that consciouBnesB — which at any 
time would have shaken her whole frame and moved 
her whole heart— were now combined danger and 
apprehennon, the risk of disappointment, disgrace, 
miBrepreeentation, calumny. 

Yet she hesitated not 1 She loved and was beloved ; 
and the strong, ennobling passion, now, in the mo- 
ment of difficulty and peril, supplied strength, and 
courage, and flrmneas, to the weak frame and timid 
heart. She cast the cloak around her ; she drew the 
hood over faer head ; she gave her cold and trem- 
bling hand to Francis of Foix ; and, with a quick 
but noiseless step, tbllowed him, as he led the way 
along one of the corridors of the castle, and down 
the manifold steps which brought them to the lesser 
court. The moon, raising her broad, golden disc just 
above the dark masses of the distant Pyrenees, 
streamed full into the court ; and, on the other side, 
appeared the forms of three men, partly concealed 
from the windows of the castle by the shadow of the 
h%h wall — partly exposed from a break therein, prac- 
tised through the upper part for the purpose of giving 
exit, by some steps, to a demi-lune, thrown forward 
npon a projection of the rock. 

The heart of Blanche of Kavarre sunk with terror 
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and agitation at the Bight of every heing she en- 
countered ; but Francis of Foix led her on, and she 
soon perceived, by the pilgrtms' robea, that the three 
men she beheld were the followers of her lover. Up 
those steps, towards the demi'lune, lay the path they 
were to take ; and, as she felt herself emei^ng into 
the moonlight, she would have given worlds to have 
brought the darkest cloud that ever covered the hea- 
Tens over the bright planet whose beams she so dearly 
loved. As they crossed the demilune, she turned, for 
a moment, to glance her timid eye over the frowning 
fortress she was leaving, in hopes of seeing it all calm 
and still ; but lights were moving about, from window 
to window of the keep, and, clinging closely to Francis 
of Foix, she hurried her pace even more quickly than 
his own. 

At length they reached the sallyport, which first gave 
exit upon the brow of the rock and thence, by a narrow 
and tortuous path, down into the valley below. The 
guardian of that gate came forward at their approach ; 
read the order by the light of the lamp, and, seeing 
no restriction iu regard to the number of persons 
whom he was to permit to pass out, threw wide the 
door, and let them go free. Oh ! with what joy and 
ecstasy did the bosom of Blanche of Navarre thrill, 
when she felt herself standing on the edge of the 
crag, with the free mountain air blowing, unconfined, 
around her ! Oh, with what joy did she hear the 
massy door clang to behind them, the key turn in the 
lock, and the bolts grate harshly in the stonework! 

*' Now on, as quick as possible — -no time is to be 
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lost!" exclaimed the lover, as he hurried her forward. 
" Horses are prepared helow, dear Blanche : give me 
ten minutes now, and all Navarre shall never stay me." 

Ere they had descended a hundred yards, how- 
ever, the clear, shrill notes of a trumpet were heard 
from the summit above ; followed by voices calling, 
and commands echoing from man to man, along the 
warded wall. A few steps further brought them to 
a point of the rock which Blanche had often beheld 
from the windows of her own apartments, and from 
it she now could see the tall tower wherein those 
apartments were situated, rising, dark and giant-like, 
above the steep. She raised her eyes to the windows, 
but all was blank. No light shone out therein ; and 
the apprelieneion which she had felt, lest her flight 
from that dark prison had been discovered, passed 
away. A moment afterwards, through the windows 
of the antechamber came a bright flash; the next in- 
stant the whole suite of rooms was tilled with light, 
and dark figures were seen crossing the blaze. 

"We are discovered!" she whispered, "we are 
discovered!" But Francis of Foix only hurried her 
on the more quickly. A few steps further the rock 
' ended, and the hill began to slope more gentily into 
the valley ; and the next moment, as their steps 
sounded along the path, the quick pawing of an ef^er 
' horse's foot was heard, followed by a loud, shrill neigh. 

" We are safe, dear Blanche! we are safe!" said 
her lover. "- They have quick steeds and strong hands 
who tear thee from me now," 
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Roond an old founlaio, crowned with rade stone-. 
work, tbe watera of which had been drank by many 
a pasMiig generation, stood a number of horses and 
armed men; and on a light and easy jennet — with 
a heart beatnig like that of a fluttered girl, as he 
raised her for the first time ia his arms — Francis of 
Foiz placed Blanche of Navarre, saying — " Thoa art 
a fearless horsewoman, I know, dear Blanche; shonld 
we be pnrsued, and I be obliged to torn to defend 
the pass, ride boldly on with thy maiden, and one of 
my old and &ithfhl followers, to whom I will give 
thee in chai^. Fear not that I will do aught rashly ; 
1 will bnt give thee time to escape, and then follow 
vith what speed I may. Long ere I be obliged to 
pause, however, we shall have come up with my brave 
men-at-arms : with them I would defend tbeae g<xrge» 
l^inst the world." 

All were soon monnted ; and, guided I^ one who 
knew the conatiy well, they rode quickly down into 
tbe valley. But, just as they gained the high road 
which led on towards France, they eanght sight of a 
lai^e body of horse, descending the Bteep declivity 
from the castle, with their dark masses, bribed with 
pennon and with spear, cutting strong upon the moon- 
lit sky. The Count de Foix tamed to his guide to 
eonsolt 

" How far is it," he aaked, " to where the two 
roads join t " 

" Some quarter of a league," replied the man. 

" And yon road to the right?" asked the count. 
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" It leads into the valley of Bastan/' was the 
reply. 

" That is guarded, I know," eaid Francis of Foix : 
" we must gallop on as quickly as may be." 

They urged their horses into full speed along the 
moantain road, and reached the point where the high- 
way from the caetle joined the path they followed ; hut 
they reached it only a few moments before the body of 
horsemen from above. The fugitives were concealed, 
it is true, by the wide cork-trees that spread along 
the slope ; but the sound of their horses' feet, while 
galloping, had not escaped those who followed: and 
Blanche was near enough to hear the orders given 
for quickening the progress of the pursuers. It now 
became a flight and a chase : but the horses of the 
Lord of Foix were swifter then those that came afier, 
though not, perhaps, so strong ; and, for nearly an 
hour, they hurried on with headlong speed, till at 
length they came to a spot where the road seemed 
cloven through the solid rock, and, for some hundred 
yarda OTt more, a gigantic vrall of gray marble rose 
on either hand, with nothing hut a narrow torrent, 
dashing its foamy way along, between the road and 
the rock. 

Francis of Foil was by the side of her he loved ; 
and, as they entered that gloomy pass, he said, — 
" Here I must make my stand ! Kide on, dear 
Blanche ! ride on, my beloved ! and fear not for 
me. I go to lay my lance in rest for Blanche of 
Navarre ; and, with that sweet name for my battle- 
cry, I would maintain this pass against the fiend 
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himself. Bide on, my beloved I ride on ; aad, if 
you meet my men-at-arms. Bend them down to my 
aesistance." 

She oheyed at once ; and, turning round, he drew 

' np his men acroBS the pass. Quick upon their Bteps 
came the pursuers ; and when, by the moonlight, they 
saw bow well the narrow way was defended, the word 
was given to level their spears; and harled on, like 
a thunderbolt, against the small band of the Count 
de Foix, they strove to cleave their way through by 
one vehement charge. But it was in vain they made 
the attempt : Francis of Foix bad snatched a lance 
from the hand of one of his followers, and, in that 
narrow tilt-yard, met the leader of the Navarrese 
spear to spear. The Spaniard went down at once 
before his lance, and was borne backward from bis 
horse. Happy it was for him that so it befell him ; 
for the charger, freed from the rein, dashed forward, 
missed its footing, and rolled into the stream. 

Driven back with loss, two of their front rank 
killed, and several wounded, again and again the 
Navarrese returned to the charge. No words were 
spoken, no questions were asked, but all seemed un- 
derstood and known ; and, after their lances were 
shivered, with the sword, and the dagger, and tfae 
mace, they kept up the strife for nearly an hour. At 
the end of that time, however, just as the Spaniards 
had ' drawn off for a moment, with the purpose of 

' again renewing the attack, the sound of many horses' 
feet, coming onward from the French side of the pass, 

' was heard ; and many a merry G^con tongue, shout- 
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ing and hallooing aa they came up, shewed the pur- 
suers that their efforts would be vud. 

With lowering front, then, they withdrew ; from 
time to time wheeling round, to see that they were 
not pursued in turn ; bat no such purpose was enter- 
tained by Francis of Foix, whose first questions were 
addressed to his newly arrived followers. They in- 
formed him that they had met with a frightened lady 
and her waiting damsel, accompanied by old Gaspard 
of Cerrolles ; that she bad bade them hasten down to 
the assbtance of their lord ; and that old Gaspard bad 
come on with them, to shew them where he was. 

Francis of Foiz could not find in hb heart to speak 
harshly to his old retainer; but he blamed him mildly 
for having left the lady, and then rode on as &st as 
possible to seek her, leaving a party behind to bring 
away the dead and wounded of his retinue. 

He came to the place where his followers had 
been stationed, hut Blanche of Navarre was not 
there. He rode on to a spot where three roads 
crossed, and then paused, anxious and apprehensive. 
Dismounting from his hone, he obtained a light from 
the splintered fragments of a pine, and eagerly 
searched, upon every path, for the fresh marks of 
a horse's feet. At length he found them ; but the 
road on which they were visible led not in the direc- 
tion which he had purposed to take. He followed 
it instantly, however, and blessed the glimmering 
dawn of light, that now came gray and soft above 
the eastern hills. He met a shepherd, leading his 
fiock to pasture upon the higher grounds, and ques- 
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tioned him r^^rding Blanche. The man said, he had 
Been such a lady and her attendant, but that they had 
passed him quickly ; and he warned the Connt de 
Foix to seek some shelter, as, from the appearance 
of the dawn, he judged that there would be a storm 
ere the day was an honr old. 

Francis of Foix spurred on, but he soon found the 
shepherd's warning true. The wind rose with sharp, 
fierce gusts ; black clouds rolled over the morning 
sky ; the thunder pealed amongst the mountains; 
the lightning flashed across the path ; and, worst of 
all, the hail came down, like stones hurled from some 
battering- engine, upon the heads of the travellers 
below. Still, Francis of Foi« rode on. Terror and 
anxiety took possession of his heart. Though the 
men-at-arms could scarcely sit their horses for the 
wind and the hail ; though the lightning made the 
chargers start and rear as they proceeded ; still Frauds 
of Foix rode on, still he marked every otgect as he 
proceeded, still he gazed around in search of some 
trace of her be loved. 

At length, cast in a heap upon the path, he 'found 
the pilgrim's cloak in which be had wrapped her ; a 
few steps onward lay dead the jennet on which she 
had been mounted ; and, spurring on with irantic 
eagerness, he drew not a rein till he beheld a little 
Navarrese village, seated sweetly in a rich wooded 
valley, surrounded on every side l^ mighty mountains. 
The storm, by this time, had passed away ; there was 
a look of hope and cheerful existence in the village 
before him ; and, trusting that Blanche might have 
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ibond sbelter there, be rode on, and questioned eagerly 
every one he met with in the place. But Blanche of 
Navarre had not been heard of; and there every 
trace of her ceased. In vain he sought, in vain he 
searched for her : no mark, no sign, no report of her 
r could be found. 



In a vast old Oothio hall, the pointed vault of 
which could scarcely be seen by the dim light which 
found its way in throngh the narrow and dusky 
windows, were assembled the States of Navurre, called 
suddenly tc^ether in the city of Pampeluna. The 
upper part of the hall, raised a few steps above the 
rest, waa filled with the deputies of the States, arranged 
in a semicircle before the people who crowded the 
lower part of that wide, dim, and shadowy chamber. 
Guards and attendants kept the pt^ulace from pressing 
up the step*; bat, from the throng, and from the 
eager manner with which the people clung round the 
various pillars that supported the wide roof, in order 
to obtain a s^ht of what was passing, it was easy to 
perceive that some event of great interest was ex- 
pected to take place — some matter of deep moment 
was about to be discussed. 

Presiding over t^e States, covered by a canopy, 
and seated on his throne, appeared the young King 
of Navarre, with that mingled expression of passion 
and irresolution in his countenance which spoke the 
feebleness of his character. His brow would now knit 
into an angry frown ; his white teeth would close over 
his under lip, and his nostrils would expand : and then 
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again, the fierce aspect of his coantenance would relax, 
the lip woold tremble, the e^ would roll vacantly over 
the populace, and the brow would become smooth and 
cardeea. On his right stood the Chancellor of Navarre, 
with a roll of papers in his band ; and on the left, 
several officers of his household, his jester, and his 
page. 

After some business of little importance had been 
transacted, which the people heard with evident im- 
patience, and the States passed over with but small 
care, the chancellor took another step forward, a darker 
cloud came over his stem brows, the king raised him- 
self sharply on his throne, every ear was tamed to hear, 
every eye to see, and the low mnrmnr of expectation 
died away into silence. 

It was then that, in a loud clear voice, which was 
heard even in the most remote parts of the hall, the 
chancellor proposed to the States a decree, by which 
Blanche of Navarre and ber children, to all genera- 
tions, should be excluded from the throne of those 
realms, and from all right, share, or title, in and to the 
succession of her father, the late king. The chancellor 
assigned ho reason for so harsh a sentence, and a mar- 
mar ran through the people and the states. There was 
much movement, too, amongst the populace in front; 
and the king, with a loud and angry voice, ordered the 
heralds and men-at-arms to enforce silence and tnn- 
qnillity. One of the deputies, however, an old man 
with silvery beard and hair, rose up and asked what 
was the cause to be given for so severe a decree against 
their native princess t adding, that the records of the 
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States of Navarre mast never bear the trace of such an 
act without some just motive assigned. 

" There are motives sufficient," said the chancellor, 
frowning. *' First, there is the king's will, vrhich to 
his good subjects should be law. Next, and 1 grieve to 
add it, there is her own evil and shameless conduct. 
Is it not well known to every one here present, that 
Blanche of Navarre, who so long held a high and 
esteemed place in the sight of all men, after having 
been removed from the king's court, in order to keep 
her from the first steps towards evil, has since with- 
drawn herself entirely from the shelter which fraternal 
affection bad provided for her, and has fled with her 
paramour, the Count de Foix, from the dominions and 
protection of her brotherV 

More than once a loud and angry munnar had 
broken iu upon the words of the chancellor ; but those 
murmurs had come from the people — the States them- 
selves were silent. At the words, however, " her para- 
mour, the Count de Foix," there was again a movement 
in the crowd, in which the States also seemed to sym- 
pathise ; and a loud voice from amongst the multitude 
ezclumed, *' It is false as belli" 

The monarch started on his feet, and mad« an 
angry movement with his hand ; but the chancellor 
interposed, and, pointing to the spot whence the sound 
had proceeded, he sud, " Let yon traitor be arrested, 
who has dared to give the lie to his sovereign's solemn 
declaration before the States, that Blanche of Navarre 
has fled with her paramour, the Count de Foix." 

" It is false as hell !" thundered the same voice; 
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and a man, covered with one of those wide blaek robes 
common from time immemorial in the valley of Baatan, 
strode forward through the crowd, that yielded to him 
as he advanced; and, setting his foot upon the steps of 
the platform, and shaking his clenched hand towards 
die chancellor, he repeated, while the hood fell bock 
and discovered bis whole head and &ce, — " Jt is false as 
hell! Degraded kingi — base and profligate church- 
man ! — I tell ye both, it is false as hell 1 I, Francis of 
Foiz, here give you the lie to your beards, and hurl 
back agaitut yourselves the base and degrading terms 
which ye ose to the pure, the noble, and tbe good I " 

For a moment there was a pause of solemn silence ; 
while the Count of Foiz, with his arm still extended 
and his hand clenched, his head thrown back, and his 
noble countenance flashing with generous indignation, 
remained sternly gazing on the chanceUor and the 
king, as if seeking for new words in which to pour 
£)rth the hate and contempt which swelled within his 



The king shrank back appalled; and the chan- 
cellOFt though of a bolder and more fearless nature, 
surprised and confused, remained in hesitating silence. 
At length, however, he made a sign to one of the 
officers, spoke a word in his ear, and then, turning to 
the Count de Foiz again, he said, in a slow and not 
very distinct voice, — " Sir Count de Foiz, your pr^ 
sence here to-day may well, and certainly does, snr^ 
prise us much. We thought, and had good reason to 
think, that you had long quitted Navarre. We were 
led to believe, indeed, and, as we shall soon shew, had 
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every good reaeon to believe, that ;ou had left this 
country, accompaiiled by the princess who h^ been so 
lately named. However, we shall soon have occasioD 
to hear you at full, in justification of yourself, and 
in refutation of the charges against you." 

As he Bpoke, his eyes wandered round the hall ; 
and with his last words came a bitter and sneering 
smile. He then paused a moment, as if about to say 
something more — suddenly raised his hand, and ez-> 
clmmed, " Mow! now!" 

At the word, half a dozen of the archers of the 
king's guard, who had mingled with the crowd whilst 
he was speaking, aiid forced their way forward, threw 
themselves at once upon Francis ofFoix,and bound his 
arms tightly with a scarf. 

" Noble Lord Count," said the chancellor, " you 
have most opportunely come to receive the just re- 
compense of the great and splendid deeds which you 
have performed in the kingdom of Navarre. The sub- 
jects of the king slaughtered by your hand ; his sister 
seduced and carried off; his iron tier-fortresses visited 
iu the habit of a spy : these, and many other acts 
which can be proved against you, well call for punish- 
ment; and, however high your rank, be you sure that 
neither station, oor renown, nor alliances with kings, 
shall shield your twad from the blow of justice. Take 
him away." 

" King of Navarre I " said the Count of Foiz, before 
they hurried him from the ball, — " King of Navarre ! 
hear me but one word. I am a sovereign prince ai 
well as thou art ; thine equal ih birth and blood : thy 
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Bnperior in renown. I tell thee, for what thou hast 
suffered this day, thou art coward aa well as liar ; and, 
if thou hast in thy poor heart one drop of generous 
blood, thou wilt know how to answer this defiance." 
» * » » « 

Time passed ; hours rolled on ; day after day went 
by ; and, chained hand and foot, plunged in a dark 
and solitary dungeon, denied the attendance and the 
care, the laxaries, the comforts of high station, almost 
the necessaries of existence, Francis of Foix passed the 
weary time, till he felt that death were preferable to the 
protracted agony of such a state. The rays of the 
blessed sun he never saw; the voice of man he never 
beard ; all was silence and darkness, except when, at 
a stated hour, some scanty food was brought him, and 
s lamp to give him light during the meal. He felt all 
the privations of his situation keenly and bitterly. He 
felt the privation of wholesome food, pure water, 
change of raiment, light, exercise, and Eur. He felt 
the privation of all the lovely sights and musical sounds 
which we enjoy in the wide world without knowing 
we enjoy them. He felt the privation, too, of all com- 
munion with his fellow men, of all reciprocation of 
feelings and ideas; and the heavy weight of his own 
thoughts pressed him down into the earth. 

But it was not these, nor any of them, that pained 
him most. There was a more grievous burden upon 
his heart than any of these — a more overwhelming 
load upon his mind. He thought of Blanche of 
Navarre ; he thougbt of her uncertain fate, her dan- 
gerous situation, the hourly peril to which she might 
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be exposed, the base impntation cast upon her name, 
the weak violence of her brother, the fier; passions 
of her brother's wife. 

For himself he entertained no fears. The King of 
Navarre, he thought, dared never raise his hand against 
a great feudatory of the crown of France ; but Blanche 
of Navarre might be the mark on which all the jealous 
vengeance of the queen was to be poured. Of her he 
thought ; for her he feared ; on her account he eater- 
t^ned those trembling apprehensions which he had 
never known for himself. 

He was soon roused, however, irom his dream of 
security. A court was held within the walls of the 
prison ; an iniquitous tribunal was established to judge 
him; and he was tried and condemned with that 
mockery of justice under which the violent passions of 
a barbarous epoch too often concealed themselves for 
the attainment of tbeir objects. Astonished, though 
not daunted, he was led beck to the dungeon in which 
he had been confined, and told that, with great mercy, 
the King of Navarre had determined to allow him two 
whole days to prepare himself for the awful fate to 
which be was doomed. In that short space of time, 
the design against his life could not foe made known to 
any of his friends or relations ; and, as it was intimated 
to him that his head was to be struck off within the 
walls of the prison, his fute might for years remain 
. unknown to all but those who acted a part in the 
tragedy about to be performed. 

Still, with the thought of his own immediate hie, 
mingled, more, painfully, the memory of Blanche of 
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Navarre. Still, he tliooght of her more than of him- 
self; of her grief, more than hia own daoger. If 
in the power of her brother, or her brother's wife, 
he doubted not that accurate tidit^ of her lover's 
BuSeriags and death would be conveyed, to t^ravate 
all that they inflicted on her ; end, oh 1 the dark un- 
certainty, the terrible apprehension, the deep sorrow, 
that he felt for her at that moment, when the last 
hours of life were ebbing from him fast, shewed him, 
more strongly than ever, how intensely, how truly, how 
tenderly he loved her. 

Still chained, still solitary, he lay in bitter thoi^ht, 
with every feeling that can shake and torture oar weak 
nature, racking his heart by turns. It was night ; at 
least, it seemed to him that he was in that part of his 
long, dark, uninterrupted night, which, to other men, 
was covered with shadows, and passed in slumber. It 
was night, then, but he slept not; and, on a sad- 
den, at that unusual hour, he heard the key turn is 
the ponderous lock, the huge bolts undrawn, one by 
one, and the door creak harshly on its hinges. A 
glare of light streamed into the dungeon; and, to 
his surprise, he beheld the beautiful but impassioned 
and unprincipled Isabel of Valois, bearing a lamp in 
her hand, and totally alone. She closed the door 
behind her, and the lock was immediately turned, 
shewing that some one waited concealed without ; but 
for a moment she did not advance into the dungeon. 
Gazing on the worn and haggard countenance of 
Francis of Foix, she stood as if hesitating what course 
]to pursue. But then, after an instant's pause, she tool^ 
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three BtepB forward, and, in a low, but dietinct Voice, 
which trembled with emotion, she said, — 

'* Sir Count, it is long since we have met ; and 
how differently do we now meet to oar meetings long 
ago!" 

" Lady," replied the count, " I am here before 
;ou as a djii^ man. To-morrow, if I am informed 
rightly of the intention of your husband, or of yonr- 
flelf — for it is you, probably, who rule in Navarre — to- 
morrow, then, I am to end my days by the sword of 
an executioner; not the instrument of public equity, 
but the murderous tool of vengeance and injustice. 
Lady, I would willingly prepare myself to die ; and, 
though I might hear, with reverence and penitence, 
my confessor remind me of sins whereof I sought ab- 
solution, I would fain not hear them named by her 
who had a share therein." 

The brow of Isabel of Valois grew dark, and her 
eye flashed ; but, after a moment, the trown passed 
away, the fire of her eye went out, and a look of ten- 
derness and sorrow came over her fine but itormy 
countenance, like a sweet gleam of sunshine breaking 
across the tempest cloud. She shook her head some- 
what monmAilly, and answered, — " Who led me to 
share in those sins, Count of Foix ? " 

Francis of Foix felt and knew that her own fiery 
passions were the evil guides that she had followed ; 
but he was too generous to retort the truth upon her. 

" Alas! lady," he replied, " let us not think of 
such thii^ at such a moment, but to regret them. 
Why you seek me, I do not know ; but I beseech 
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thee, in pity, disturb not tbe thoughts of a mau who 
is preparing himself for death." 

" I come, if thou wilt, to save thee from death," 
she replied ; " I come to offer thee thy life : but it 
most be upon conditions." 

The Count of Foix smiled bitterly. " Lady," he 
replied, " I never yet was found fearful of death, nor 
weakly clinging to this mortal being ; yet I will not 
lightly cast my life away : but thy conditions mnst 
not be severe ones, for Francis of Foix holds his life 
ae a jewel pleasant to possess, worthy of defence, and 
to be valued at a certun price ; but that price is clear 
and ascertained. It is worth so much, and no more; 
and he is not such an idle Bpendthrift as to ^ve one 
jot beyond tbe real value. May I crave to know what 
are the conditions ?" 

" These," answered Isabel ; her brow again grow- 
ing cloudy, at the little esteem in which he seemed 
to hold her offers. " Thou shalt renounce Blanche 
of Navarre ; thou shalt never see her more ; thou 
shalt acknowledge publicly " 

*' Hold, lady ! hold," exclaimed the count; " it 
is needless to add another word ; it is needleae to 
shame your lips, by giving them to utter one more 
unworthy demand. I will not renounce Blanche of 
Navarre — I will not promise never to see her more. 
God and my honour forbid ! If I live, I will love 
her ; and, dying, I wilt love her also. Through 
every hour of existence, from the present moment to 
the last instant of the doubtful future, I will think of 
her, I will love her, I will adore her. The memory 
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of her love shall give me consolation and Bupport 
even in the hour of death ; and the moment when thy 
fell vengeance triamphs over my mortal life, remem- 
brance of her shall enable me to set your injustice 
at defiance. Her love shall give lae strength and 
courage, her virtue guide me up to heaven ! " 

Dark and fearful was the expression that came over 
the features of Isabel of Valols. Her beauty grew like 
the beauty of the fiend, where loveliness was clouded 
with hate and with despair. But that countenance, 
all powerful and expressive as it was, could but little 
convey all the fiery passions that struggled in her 
breast : for an instant she gasped for breath ; and then, 
exclaiming, — "Thou hast chosen thy fate! be it as 
thou hast said !" she struck her hand against the door. 
It opened : but, before she quitted the dungeon, she 
once f^ain turned to the Count de Foix, and, setting 
her white teeth fast t<^ether, she muttered, — " Thou 
scomest my kindness as thou hast scorned my love; 
hut thou shalt know what my hate can do. They 
have told thee that thou art to die within these prison 
walls ; but I tell thee, no ! thou shalt die like a com- 
mon malefactor, on a public sca&bld. Not one pang 
shall be spared thee : the griuning populace, the 
roaring crowd, the tall scaffold, the sword stained 
with the blood of traitors and of murderers, the hand 
of the common butcher — all that can make death 
shameful and terrible shall fall upon thee ; and, if in 
thine hour of death thou rememberest Blanche of 
Navarre, Isabel of Valois shall not be forgotten !" 

He gazed upon her, as she spoke, calmly and 
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etemlf i and. oD ber part, after haiiag paowd for a 
momeaC in sileace, with lier hrigbt ejw fasting, asd 
her whole fomt enlarged with jmaaioQ, as- if aeeking 
in vain for more wo«1b ta ^ve utteraoee to h^ hatred, 
she suddenly quitted the dudgeon, and the .door closed' 
behind htir. Shft alood in the long vaalled pasuge, 
where, on either liaod, appe««d manift^ rows of 
anihet, Jeading to oaaoy an abode ofmiaery aod horror,: 
i(ith- tba gaoler who had accompanied her. to the. CeU,- 
Ifolding up a torch to ligbt her footatepa oo theil- itay,- 
through tboae damp, mouldy corridois, aod. with tttei 
woman who -bad followed her thith«r, ga^ting up in 
ber fitce, in order to reed from the expr«wion that ic 
bore, what were tbe emotions which ber.Tiait to thet 
priaoner had produced^ 

Isabel of Valois, bowever, did not advance upoQ 
tibe path to which the: gaoler pointed ; and over her 
beautifol cpunteoance ebe did not even strive to case 
Aat ordinary. veU. which might shade or soften tha 
|ricture of the wrought and agitated soul. The: pas- 
sions, tbe tQEbulent passions witbia her bosom, were, 
at that moment, incapable (^eoncealmeat.or disguise. 
The moment the door of the dungeon bad closed be-i 
biud .her, ^hq paused, and stood as if rooted to the 
ground^ with her eyes bent down upon the damp gray 
pavement,. and tha deep lines of intenes thought koiw 
tdag her &ir, spleodid'brow. Her left hand and arn 
fell dead end motJonless by her sido; and in the re- 
laxed dropping of each long, slender finger, it ap- 
peared as if all power and sensation therein were at 
an end. But the pght band which was rather raitied, 
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witK the fingers, clenched tight, as when she had 
struck it against the door, reinaiDed contracted for 
several minutes, while the same stroog passion which 
had moved her in the dungeon continued powerful ia 
her heart. 

After B time, however, the fingers opened, the hand 
fell slowly to her aide ; and, though the eye still re- 
mained fixed upon the ground, a change of expression 
came over the living picture, of her face. The knitted 
brow again became smooth and sorrowful ; the white 
teeth were no longer firmly pressed tt^ether ; the 
proud nostril expanded, the lip quivered, and, clasp- 
ing her hands together, she burst into a bitter flood 
of tears, only interrupted by convulsive sobs, which 
seemed to shake her whole frame. 

This state continued for several minutes, while the 
attendant gazed On her with apprehension and anxiety, 
and the gaoler cast down his eyes in surprise, at a scene 
of which he felt that he ought not to have been a wit- 
ness. It next became evident that she stru^Ied against 
her tears, and strove to master the agitation which pro- 
duced them ; and, as she found all ordinary efforts 
vain, she worked herself up mto fury at herself, for 
giving way to the weakness that overpowered her: 
she stamped her foot upon the ground ; she struck 
her band against her brow ; and exclaiming, " Fool ! 
fool! ibol that I ami" she turned violently to the 
woman, crying, '* What stare you at, minion? Dare 
you comment on the actions of your queen ? f<^low 
behind met Lead on, sir, with the torch; lead on! 
There is some gold for thee ; but thou hadst better 
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tear oat for ever from the book of memory what thoa 
bast seen this night — otherwise thon mayst find a 
surer and more silent dwelling than thine own dun- 
geons. I<ead on, I say I lead on ! " 

The prison and the palace are, in all ages of tyranny 
and of barbarism, in near companionship ; and from 
the dangeons which Isabel of Valois had jnet visited, 
a long passage beneath the great square of Pampeluna, 
and a spiral staircase, led her back to the abode of her 
husband. As she mounted slowly, step by step, the 
Queen of Navarre had time to recall all her coun^e, 
to steel her haughty heart, and to efface the traces of 
agitation which her strongly excited pasBions had left 
behind. She paused for a moment, however, in her 
own apartments. She carefully washed the marks of 
tears away ; she arranged her dress with studied grace 
and elegance; she called to her aid every art of fasci- 
naUon ; and then proceeded to seek the weak prince 
who had placed his happiness, his honour, and his 
fame, in the hands of one so little worthy of the trust. 
He welcomed her with a glad embrace ; for of late she 
had been rather a niggard of her presence, and had 
taught her husband to value her smiles, by making 
them more rare. 

" Hast thou heard the tidings, my Isabel?" he said ; 
" hast thou heard the discovery we have made ?" 

Isabel of Valois — like all human beings when excited 
by strong passions to pursue evil schemes — felt more 
than just apprehension at every sound and at every 
sight around her. Each change, each news, each 
step that she herself took forward, agitated her whole 
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heart, lest some interposing hand "should pluck her 
back from the course which she was determined to 
pursue ; and the words of her husband instantly excited 
fears that some unforeseen event might throw a stum- 
bling block in her course. 

" No, sir," she replied, — " no; I have heard no 
news, I have heard no tidings. Keep me not in sus- 
pense, my lord ; tell me what has occurred." 

" Nothing to displease nor alarm thee," he replied, 
marking the change upon her countenance; "it is, ■ 
merely, that my unhappy sister Blanche, that disgrace 
to our race and name, was seen yesterday in the 
neighbourhood of Pampeluna by a priest, who was 
passing through a small village not far off. It was 
said that she had sent a messenger to Don Ferdinand 
de Leyda ; and, not an hour i^o, I had him called to 
my presence, and asked if such tidings were true. He 
replied, that he bad received neither letter nor message 
from Blanche of Navarre, but that he doubted not 
the tale of her being in the neighbourhood was well - 
founded. He promised, moreover — on my strict in- 
junctions — that, if she sought refuge with htm or with 
his sister, who was ever her dear friend, he would 
bring her to my presence." 

" I love not that Don Ferdinand de Leyda!" burst 
forth Isabel of Valois, vehemently; " I love him not 
— I doubt his double-dealing promises. Once already 
he has deceived and disappointed me ; and, if you trust 
to his word, yon will find that he has some specious 
under-meaoing by which he will break his engage- 
ment, yet keep his conscience whole. No, do, my . 
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lord: if you love Isabel ofValoia, and would remore 
the stain from your house by punishing properly her 
who has incurred it, follow my advice." 

" What wonldst thou have me do 1" demanded the 
king. " I will do any thing m reason to please thee, 
Isabel." 

*' ITma, then, act, my lord," she replied ; " and do 
it, not to please me, but for your own honour's sake. 
Deal not upon this Count of Foix as upon a private 
enemy whom you remove &om your path in secret ; but, 
judged and condemned as he is by public judges ap- 
pointed to try him, let his execution be public, and in 
the face of day. Proclaim to all the land around, that 
on the day after to-morrow, at the hour of noon, Francis 
of Foix, condemned to death for baring entered your 
dominions with the semblance of peace; for having 
gone into your trontier-fortresses as a spy, and after- 
wards having in arms attacked and slain yonr subjects 
in the execution of your orders, will bow his head to 
the block, and undei^ the sentence of his judges. 
Let this be spread &r and wide ; and, my life for it, if 
Blanche of Navarre be within hearing of the tale, she 
will come forth from her concealment to save her lover 
from the sword." 

" Perhaps it may be so," replied the king. "" But 
yet, Isabel, I fear to delay the execution, or to make it 
too public. Many of the nobles already murmur; many 
affirm that Blanche is innocent ; and I fear that, did 
the French king, who ia even now upon our frontier, 
afford them any encouragement to deliver his vassal, 
the Count of Foix, they might rise in rebellion against 
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their monareh's autlioritj. You know not these proud 
Navarrese, Isabel ; you know them not so well as I do." 

'* Out upon the king who fears his own subjects !" 
replied Isabel of Valoie : " I trust my husband is not 
such. 'Out upon him, I say ! Call in your troops, my 
lord ; exert your coun^e ; summon round you those 
whom you know to be faithful to you ; and fear not 
but that the traitors will fall down and lick the dust 
beneath your feet. Fie on it 1 the French king giyea 
them no encoaragement. Is not Charles my own 
cousin, near to me in blood and in affection? and, had 
he been willing to espouse the cause of this Count of 
Foix, would he not have done it long ago, when aU 
the count's followers and varasoura were clamorous at 
the gates of Toulouse for assistance ? Let it be pro- 
claimed far and near, that the count sufiere the day 
after to-morrow ; and, without direct assertion, let it 
be insinuated, that the only means to save his life is 
. the production of Blanche of Nayarre." 

" Well, Isabel," replied the king, " doubtless thou 
judgest wisely. Order all this as thou wouldst wish : 
but, also, take care ; and ever remember that many 
eyes are fixed upon our actiooa, and that we must not 
dare to stretch authority beyond a certain limit." 

" Dare!" exclaimed Isabel of V^ois, — " dare!" 
and for a moment she gazed upon him wil^ a glance 
in which the indignation and contempt of her fiery and 
haughty spirit struggled with artful wile, customary 
self-command, soft blandishnient, and all the subtle 
coquetry with which woman, weak in power, and 
denied participation of command, so often obtains 
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unseen the authority &om which man would exclude 
her, rules where she is supposed to be ruled, and 
tramples on the habitual tyrant of her sex. Art, how- 
ever, conquered even passion. She cast herself upon 
the bosom of the king. She bode ,him think of his 
honour, where she consulted nothing but her own 
paasiona ; she bade him consider the claims of justice, 
while she sought nothing but vengeance. She qualified 
every evil wish by some glorious name, and she per- 
suaded him to what she would, while he fancied that 
she but strengthened him in his own upright principles. 
Her schemes were approved of, her wishes granted ; 
and, when she quitted the presence of her husband, 
her whole step and figure were animated by the tboagbt 
of having in her power her that she bated with un- 
divided enmity, and him for whom her love stru^led 
with her wrath in such a way as to make that wrath 
but the more deadly. 

The fatal morning arrived. The glorious sunshine 
of that bright land spread over the whole scene ; and 
the awful scafibid, covered with cloths of crimson and 
black, was raised before the windows of the palace. 
Guards and attendants took their places round. about. 
The gazing crowd had gathered early, and filled all 
the square; and on a platform which was raised near 
the spot prepared for the coming tragedy, was seen a 
chur of state, destined for the monarch of the land, 
and already surrounded by various officers of bis house- 
hold. It was some time ere the king himself appeared ; 
and when he did so, all eyes were, of course, turned 
towards that spot; but the dull and heavy frown upon 
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his countenance seemed gathered there expressly to 
extinguish all hope of mercy from one who had passed 
his life in idle pursoits, and who had the weaknesses 
of a gentle mind without posseseing any of the redeem- 
ing qualities. The trumpets sounded as he appeared. 
The heralds summoned the Count of Foix, in a loud 
voice, as if he had been a free agent, to appear and 
answer for the crimes laid to his charge; and, in a 
moment after, he was led forward to the front of the 
scaffold, and the accusation and the sentence read 
before his face. 

He was very pale. The rosy hue of health, which 
he had regained after his wounds, bad faded away 
under long imprisonment ; and an ashy shade, different 
altogether from the pallor of apprehension, remained 
fixed upon his countenance. His eye was calm and 
steadfast, his step firm and proud ; no quivering of the 
lip betrayed the smallest f^itation, no tremor of the 
irame shewed the slightest touch of fear, at his meeting 
face to face with The Great Enemy. He stood calmly, 
with his manacled arms crossed upon his broad boson), 
while the charge and the sentence were read ; and his 
eye Wandered over the people, as if he listened but 
lightly to a matter unworthy of attention, while the 
calumnies ui^ed f^inst him were repeated, and the 
iniquitous sentence which doomed him to the block 
was repronounced. When it was over, and the harsh 
end dissatisfied murmur had subsided, he addressed 
the people in a voice, clear but not loud, which pene- 
trated to the utmost extremes of the great square, and 
was heard almost by every ear in the silent multitude. 
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'* Ye have beard," be s^d, " charges that are 
false ; and ye have listened to, and Banctioued by your 
prefieace, a sentence that ia iniquitooB in itself, baee 
in its motives, weak in its pretences, and alike nn* 
worthy of the monarch of a generous people, and the 
judges of a iree and warlike land. But 1 am here, a 
stranger in the midst of you, with none to plead my 
cause, with none to defend my right : and, althongb I 
might well calculate upon some one from amongst the 
renowned nobility of this country standing forth to do 
justice to the wronged and the oppressed, yet I forgive 
even those who abandon me, in this my latest hour; 
and only beSeech them to beliere, that not only am I 
innocent of one foul chaj^e brought against me, but 
that the sweet princess of your native land — the pure, 
the bright, the beautiful, the noble — is belled by the 
base accusations which have been spoken against her, 
by the very lips that should hare maintained her 
honour, and have upheld her fame. Oh, Blanche of 
Navarre I Blanche of Navarre I that which weighs 
most heavily upon this heavy heart is, that my follies 
or my vices — follies which thy wisdom has shewn me, 
vices which thy virtues have done away — should have 
famished thine enemies with a pretext for blackening 
the unspotted parity of thy angelic name. Oh, Blanche 
of Navarre ! Blanche of Navarre ! if there be one good 
and noble eoal that hears me, they will tell thee, when 
I am dead, that with my last words, with my latest 
breath, with the ultimate effort of a spirit bom for 
other worlds, I did justice to thy purity, and died 
defending thee from slander!"' — • — 
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There vaB a moTement in the cro^d beyond; there 
came loud voices and shouting tongues. The populace 
drew back, and opened a way towards the scaffold ; 
and a hand-litter moved forward through the midst, 
preceded by a cavalier in the simple robes of peace, 
but followed by a long train of men-at-arms. The 
King of Navarre gazed eagerly upon the Eight, with 
feelioge well nigh approaching unto dastard fear ; but 
his apprehensions were instantly relieved, wben be 
realised in the first of the train the person of Don 
Ferdinand de Ley da. 

" Where am I? — whither have ye brought me?" 
said a voice from the litter, as soon as tfaey Bet it down 
at the foot of the scaffold ; and, at the same moment, a 
small fair hand from within drew back the curtains. 
It was the hand of Blanche of Navarre. Her eye first 
fell upon the multitude, who, silent as death, watched 
for some coming event ; and, at the sight of the wide 
sea of human laces that swept around her, she shrunk 
back again. But, the moment after, the scafibld and 
its dreadful apparel, the block, the executioner, the 
guards, met her eyes — with Francis of Foix, chained 
and bare-headed, in the front. 

The multitnde was forgotten : deep, overpowering 
love, was all that she felt; all that she thought of was 
fear for him she loved. She clasped her hands — she 
gazed at him one moment in breathless agony; then, 
darting forward, she passed the guards, who opposed 
her not, cast herself into bis arms, and wept. 

A loud shout of pity aud sympathy broke from 
the people ; but it was scarcely sufficient to drown a 
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wild and angry cry which came from a tall window 
above the scafibld, at which, a\w, a beautiful but fiend- 
like &ce was seen glaring for a moment. There were 
fiworda drawn amonget the people also. The men-at- 
arme who had followed the litter pressed on and sur- 
rounded the scaffold ; and the king, pale as death, 
fellered forth an order to stay the execution. 

" What is the meaning of all this, Don Ferdinand?" 
he demanded, endeavonring to agsume eome portion of 
kingly dignity. " How dare you approach our pre- 
sence in arms at such a moment T' 

Ere Don Ferdinand could answer, another actor 
had appeared on that strange scene. Unveiled, un-. 
covered, with her profuse black hair broken from its 
gatherings, and floating wild about her shonlders — her 
eyes flashing living fire, her lips quivering, her small 
hands clenched — Isabel of Valois rushed from the 
palace and stood beside her hasband. " Give the 
word, my lord !" she cried, — " give the word ! Strike 
off the traitor's bead ! What ! will ye suffer him to 
escape, when one word will bring the sword upon his 
neck? Then I will speak : strike, executioner — strike! 
Traitor, do you not obey V 

Bat the king again held up his hand as a sign to 
forbear ; and Don Ferdinand de Leyda answered : " Let 
me beseech you, sire," he exclaimed, " on no motive 
whatsoever to suffer this matter to proceed. Give 
instant orders, let me entreat you, for the executioner 
to descend from the scaffold, lest the tumult go on to. 
dangerous results." 

The king followed his suggestion at once, and the 
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movements which w^ere taking place amongst the people 
Bubsided ; though all pressed forward to gather, as far 
BB poBBible, what was paeeing between Doii Ferdinand 
and the king. 

*' You are in error, sire," contiaued the former, as 
soon as the executioner had withdrawn ; " you are in 
error in regard to my having ventured to come armed 
into your presence. I am unarmed — I am without 
foHowere. These men-at-arme before you are the 
escort of your sister, the Princess Blanche, Bent hither 
with her by your moat noble cousin and ally, the 
King of France. I promised you, sire, that if, on her 
return, she applied to me, I would bring her to your 
presence without an instant's delay. I have obeyed 
you, and have fulfilled my word ; but I am charged by 
.the Dauphin Charles, who now holds the valley of 
Baston with bis forces, to demand at your hands, free 
«nd uninjured, bis cousin, Francis, count of Foix. He 
added, too, a threat painful for a subject of Navarre to 
repeat, but it must be told. He says, that if one hair 
of the count's head has fallen, he will take the crown 
trom off your brow before a month be over : that he 
will lay the whole land prostrate in blood and ashes, 
and not leave one stone of your capital city standing 
upon another." 

The king turned towards Isabel of Valois, with his 
lip and cheek as sickly as a withering flower. " Thou 
.hearest, Isabel," he said,—" thou hearest?" 

" Coward!" she burst forth, with frantic vehemence, 
— " coward and fooll If thou wouldst deserve the 
name of man, put on thine armour, mount thy horse* 
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lay thy lance in the rest, call thy nobles to thine aid, 
and then strike off the bead of thine enemy ! Put thy 
light sister in some boly hoaae ; set the bead of this 
subtle traitor upon the gates to welcome his French 
allies ; and then lead forth thy barons to %ht for dieir 
native land !" 

" Madam," interposed Don Ferdinand, before the 
king could answer, " the plan is a brave and goodly 
one ; but, I fear me, it would not succeed." 

" Why not?" cried Isabel of Valois, — " Traitorl 
why not? Thou trembleat for thy bead; — I see it! 
Tbiokest thou that all tbe nobles of Navarre are false 
and subtle as thyself I Traitor, I say! why not?" 

" For this simple reason," replied Don Ferdinand, 
taking a roll of parchment from an attendant who had 
followed him : " the nobles of Navarre, assembled at 
my house last nigbt, hereby declare that they are ready 
at all times to aid their king in just and honourable 
warfare; but they wiU not support him in unjust 
deeds, nor draw their swords to pander to the ven- 
geance of a woman. Unless the Count of Foix be 
freed, and due compensation made unto bim for what 
he has already suffered, not one of all tbe vassals of 
the crown will take the field t^inst the power of 
France so long as the crown rests on the head where 
now it stands. When France shall have avenged her- 
self against those who have injured and insulted her 
in tbe person of one of her high vassals, we will defend 
ourselves : but we will neither abet nor screen injus- 
tice ; we will not participate in murder under any 
form ; we will not oppress our native princess, nor 
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hear her fair, her virtuous, aud her honoured name 
traduced, and then uphold the calumniator with our 
swords. Two hundred hands have put their names to 
this 1 " 

" Hearest thou! hearest thou?" cried Isahet of 
Valois; her whole frame writhing with the aguny of 
her passion. '* Oh, do one manly act, and strike 
him dead! or let me do it!" she exclaimed, snatching 
the dagger from her hosband's belt, and springing on 
Don Ferdinand de Leyda. But the wary Navarrese 
was prepared ; he took one step aside, as Bhe darted 
forward, caught the uplifted hand, wrenched the dag- 
ger from it, and cast the weapon, with a scoff, into 
the crowd. " Madam," he said, " your justice is some- 
what summary!" 

She stamped, she tore her hair, she rent the cover- 
ing from her convulsed bosom ; her eyes grew wild, 
the light of reason went out in them ; and, with loud 
screams, and strange, incoherent blasphemies, she was 
carried away from that awful scene in the arms of 
the attendants. The moment that she was gone, Don 
Ferdinand de Leyda knelt at the king's feet. 

" My lord," he said, " we believe that you have 
been deceived in many things. We pray you, for your 
own welfare, for the peace of your people, and the 
safety of your crown, instantly to command those 
bonds to be taken from the hands of the noble Count 
de Foix ; to send him back in honour to his own 
country ; and, as a compensation for the wrongs he 
has suffered, to grant him the hand of your fair sister, 
-with such a dowry as the States of Navarre shall vote. 
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See, my lord — see bow fend); he Btill Holds her to hiti 
bosom, eTen in tboee manacled arms ! Let the chains 
be taken off; and, in pity, let the princess remain. 
Thus shall you merit the love of your people; tbn» 
shall you turn away the enmity of yoar mighty neigh- 
bour; thns shall you render your nobles invincihle 
against yonr adversaries." 

" If sach be the wish of my vassalB," said the 
weak king, *' be it as you say, Don Ferdinand ; I 
will do any thing to gain the love of my people. 
Nor do I doubt that I have been deceived in this 
matter, since yon assure me that it is so. Let the 
Count of Foiz be set free ; and, as to my sister 
Blanche, I beseech yon, let her repose with your 
sister, Don Ferdinand ; for I would not take her back 
to the palace, till I have argoed the matter with my 
iair bat somewhat hasty queen." 

Don Ferdinand could scarcely repress the scorn 
that rose in bis heart ; but he bowed his head low, 
with all ceremonious respect ; and the king, rising, 
seemed to heutate whether he should retire or remain. 
A word from Don Ferdinand, however, induced him 
at once to withdraw ; and the loud shouts which were 
barsting from the people, as they saw the guards re- 
moving the chains from the hands of the Count de 
Foix, only served to hasten the retreat of the king. 
With trembling hands, Blanche aided to unbind him 
she loved ; and Don Ferdinand, passing onward to the 
scaffold, grasped htm warmly by the hand. Francis 
,of Foix cast bis arms, alternately, round his friend and 
jound her he loved ; and, amidst the loud and gratu- 
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Ifiting elioiita of the people, they led him down from 
the scadbld. 

Repose and refreshment were necessary to all ; 
and Don Ferdinand would sot suffer his friend to 
agitate the fair girl, whose heart had been already so 
terribly tried, till she had obtained some rest in the 
apartments of his sisteri At night, however, they all 
met again : and, in that same hall where, on his first 
coming to Navarre, Francis of Foix had spoken light 
and ungenerous words of Blanche of Navarre ; in that 
same hall where, two months after, he had in her 
hearing recanted bis error, avowed bis love, and de- 
fended her fame; in that same hall, be held her to 
his bosom as his promised bride. The monarch had 
given his consent ; the nobles of Navarre had pledged 
themselves for the Slates ; and, with Ferdinand de 
Leyda and his fair sister, the count sat down to 
meat, seated beside her he loved. For a time, the 
emotions of their hearts were too intense for aught 
but silence ; but gradually, as their composure was 
in some degree restored, and as Don Ferdinand and 
his sister, with kindly skill, strove, by cheerful words 
and bland encouragement, to banish all the fearful 
memories of the past, Blanche was won from her 
silence, and was induced to tell — tiiough the tale was, 
more tban once, interrupted with tears — the story of 
all tbat had be&llen her since she had parted with 
her lover in the monntdns. 

Oh, with what deep interest, with what intense 
emotion, did Francis of Foix listen to all that she 
had done, to all that she had suffered ! How his 
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Iieart beat, when she told kim that the horse which 
she had ridden had beea killed by the lightning, and 
the poor girl who bad followed her nearly destroyed 
by the hail. She told, too, how they had found refuge 
in the dwelling of a hermit, among the hiUs, and 
how she heard afterwards that her lover had passed 
while she remained there. Then she depicted all her 
anxiety, all her apprehensions, all her efforts to dis- 
cover him, or to give him notice of where she was : 
and then she pictured for him all the i^ony of her 
mind, when some of the mountaineers, whom she had 
sent to follow on his track, brought her the tidings of 
his appearance in Pampelusa, of the dreadful chaises 
uttered f^;ainst herself, of his arrest and threatened 
destruction. Then again, how proudly swelled the 
heart of Francis of Foix, as she dbplayed the deep, 
determined devotion with which she had resolved to 
risk every thing for him, and only hesitated between 
returning to Pampeluna and casting herself at her 
brother's feet, or speeding onward through the moun- 
tains, and appealing for aid and protection to the King 
of France. 

By the advice of the old man who had given her 
shelter, she said, she had followed the latter course; 
and, on foot, accompanied by no one but the hermit 
— for her attmdant was unable to proceed — she had 
gone on alone through the steep and ru^ed passes 
of the Pyrenees; had encountered danger, privation, 
&tigae, and pain ; had passed throagh the rude scenes 
of the French camp ; had been insulted by the ribald 
soldiery ; had been driven from the door of the royal 
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tent; bnt, strong in lore, in rirtue, in noble purposes, 
had persevered till she obtained admittance, and cast 
herself at the monarch's feet. She had told him all, 
she had no concealment from him ; she had spoken 
to him as a daughter confiding in her &ther; and 
that Dohle king, though he justly and wisely obtained 
fixtm the hermit such confirmation of her tale as he 
could give, believed her to the full, and instantly com- 
manded bis son to advance into Navarre, and see 
right done to all. He had directed him, first, to use 
gentle means ; and, if possible, to secure hia purpose 
by treaty with the nobles of the land. If that could 
not be done, he was commanded to use force, and 
not to sheath the sword till he had freed or avenged 
the injured vassal of the French crown. 

The resalt was already muiifest : bnt atiU, npon 
all the detmls Francis of Foix paused with deep and 
tender interest ; making her dwell upon each step she 
took, repeat, over and over again, each particular of 
her story ; and tears, which no sufiering of his own 
had been able to draw forth, now rose in his eyes, 
when he heard the sorrows, the difficulties, and the 
pangs, which, for his sake, had been encountered by 
Blanche of Navarre. 

The tale of Frauds of Foix, and her he loved, may 
now soon he ended. The King of Navarre fulfilled 
his word to him in all things ; for he was no longer 
under the dominion of the unhappy woman whose 
violent passions had brought the fearful punishment 
of insanity upon her own head. Isabel of Valois was 
never restored to reason ; and, in le^ than two years, 
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she died, exhausted hf the lary of her ravinge. Hef 
hnsband married again ; and, though he was atill 
mled hy her be wedded, the sway was more mild, 
virtuoue, and just. Francis of Foix led bis bride 
to the altu*, and bore her to his own sweet moan-> 
tain territory, with joy, and pride, and hope. Blanche 
of Navarre had taught bim the difference between 
false and real lore; and, in so teaching, bad con- 
ferred upon him a bleeung for which he was never 
ungrateful. 

Their days passed on in happiness and peace ; 
one long lapse of sunshine. She mled him not ; she 
attempted not to rule him : she bad won him to 
virtue, and she vras satisfied. But the love he bore 
her — the deep, true, ardent, intense, impas^oned love, 
which he felt for the only woman he bad ever loved 
truly, ruled bim, vrith nnshaken power, through life. 
That which would give pain to Blanche of Navarre, 
Francis of Foiz would in no shape do: that which 
would give her pleasure, it was his first wish to ac- 
complish. But Blanche of Navarre and virtue were 
one : and he followed the dictates of honour and of 
reason, when be followed the dictates of love. 
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DESPAIR. 



A SKETCH. 



Thb things which Btrike our own immediate eyes 
hare a greater effect upon ouVselTes than those which 
we hear recounted ; but lesB, perhaps, upon others 
to whom they are accurately detailed than fictitious 
narratires. With those who see them, they gain an 
impres^TenesB from their reality, which more than 
compensates for whatever they may loae by wanting 
the adjuBCta of fency ; while, to those to whom they 
are detailed they are deficient in the grand, though 
Ti^ne garniture, with which imagination clothes every 
object left in doubt and unc^iaiuty. 

Not many years ago, while I was paasng through the 
T3rrol, I was met by one of those severe storms which 
render travelling not only dangerous bat disagreeable. 
The run came down in torrents ; hut it was so min- 
gled with snow, that tha sight of every object around 
was lost in the drifting of the half-melted fiakes 
against the windows. 1 could open the soHth-weetern 
side, it is true ; but still, the thick and heavy lallio^ 
of the sleet and rain prevented me from seeing any 
diing bat the dim, gray, uncultivated sweeps of mossy 
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ground, which lay at the foot of mountains whose 
summits were hidden &r in the clouds which poured 
the mingled deluge upon us. Afler gazing, wilh on 
inexpressible feeling of dreariness, upon the dull aspect 
of a scene which, at other times, and under other 
circumstances, might have been highly picturesque and 
attractive, I perceived that we approached a deep 
gorge, broken by a transverse valley, in the lowest 
part of which I remarked, planted with careful irregu- 
larity, a great number of barriers, and stakes, and 
obstructions of different kinds, evidently placed there 
to break the force of the torrents, as they poured 
from the hills, and to give the traveller time to hurry 
pr retard his course, in order to escape the forious 
enemy that sometimes came rushing down upou him 
from the mountains. 

There were two or three peasants' huts upon th^ 
high ground close by, and the people came forth to 
offer us shelter and beseech us to stay. But I could 
perceive nothing but a small and unimportant stream, 
winding Its way through the shallow and rustling 
gravel, and I called out to them rather to help the 
carriage forward, than to delay it on the road. The 
sturdy mountmneers, without more ado, placed them- 
selves three on each side of Hie vehicle; and we 
])egan our progress across a spot which seemed, in- 
deed, to afford heavy and uncomfortable footing, but 
not all the dangers and perils which they had antici- 
pated. 

I soon perceived, however, that, as usual, the in- 
tiabitants of the spot, although, perhaps, prejudiced. 
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and inclined to magnify any dangers that really existed, 
were easily persuaded to encounter perils which strangers 
rushed npon without knowing or appreciating. The 
trickling of the water through the stones soon grew 
into a regular current, covering all the surface. That 
current mounted into a powerful stream ; and then, 
as we advanced a few yards beyond, swelled into a 
toireat, against which all the power of the horses, 
and the men who accompanied the carriage, could 
scarcely bear it up. I found that it was now neces- 
sary to take my share in the exertion, though I already 
had my share in the danger. Opening the door, I 
sprang out, and aided to support the carriage ; but 
it etill required every effort to keep the vehicle 
from being overset ; and it was with a glad heart 
and relieved mind, that I found the water, which had 
nearly reached my waist, begin to diminish in h^ht, 
and the firm ground to grow underneath me. 

Step by step we strutted on, until we reached 
the firmer ground ; and then, with the peasants still 
accompanying me, for fear of further danger, I ad- 
vanced amidst dim and misty mountains, looking more 
giantlike and vast from the gray shroud that covered 
them, till I reached a little village, the houses of 
which were surrounded by high chestnut'trees, and 
scattered on the bank of the river, the waters of 
which, now gathered into a deep channel, flowed on, 
an angry and turbid torrent, towards some mightier 
stream npon the Italian side of tlie Alps. 

The village possessed its little inn — poor enough^ 
indeed, and uninviting; but the people who kept it 
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were hospitable and kindly, and they eagerly exerted 
tbenMelvea to make the weary traveller for^t the 
dangers and diHGomforta of his jouraey, and taete the 
Bweet solace of the hospitahle hearth. It ie easy to 
forget discomforts, or only so to remember them aa to 
make them enhance the zest of brighter things that 
follow. And thus, though the fare was homely, the 
apartment rude, and the accommodation, viewed with 
the keen eye of fastidious luxury, might have been 
found, in every respect, indifferent ; yet few hearts 
have ever felt the pleasures of repose, tranquillity, and 
security, more than mine did then, when, sitting by 
the wide fire of blazing pine-trees, drinkiug the light 
lyrolese wine, and eating the sweet trout from ttie 
neighbouring stream, I heard the winds howl without, 
and the large gushing drops of half-frozen rain dash 
furiously against the shaken casement. 

The twilight soon fell gray and chill, the lamps 
were lighted, the white curtains were drawn before the 
window; and, though the latter every now and then 
waved in the wind, that found its way between the 
crevices, and the flame of the former flickered back- 
wards and forwards from the same cause, — yet, as 
man's sensation of comfort is always comparative, the 
furious voice of the tempest screaming without stiU 
made me look upon my lowly shelter as a palace, 
and its thin walls as a mighty fortress against the fuiy 
of the storm. I lay down, thanking God tor another 
day of mercy, and slept aa soundly as under the gayest 
ceiling that ever overhung my couch. 

When I awoke the next morning, however, the 
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cheerless memories of the former day came back upon 
my miad, and made me think of the onward journey 
with no slight feelings of distaste. Ere I could make 
up my mind to rise, I arranged all my proceedings : 
resolving, if the weather should prove still un&vonr- 
able, to stay where I was ; and, if it had grown fine, 
to hasten onward from that dreary spot as soon as 
possible. Heaven only knows why mortal man makes 
resolutions ; for, to resolve on any thing with a de- 
gree of certainty, is to suppose in oneself that omni- 
science which is not the attribute of man. Who is 
there can tell, when he resolves upon doing any one 
particular act, that a thousand minute and trifling cir- 
cumstances may not arise to change all his purposes? 
Who can tell that the smallest, the most insignificant 
event may not bring with it a train of mighty conse- 
quences, which will laugh all our fine determinations 
to scorn 1 

As Booa as I was up, I approached the window and 
drew back the curtains, expecting to see, at the very 
best, a savage, marshy waste, flanked by tall, unin- 
teresting hills, rounded and naked, and only diversified 
by crags, but little more interesting than themselves. 
Such had it appeared to me through the mist and rain 
of the preceding night; — a mist, not thicker than that 
mistofprejudice which, so often in our journey through 
the world, dims the brightest, and ohecures the best, of 
all the good amd glorious objects that surround us on 
our way. Now, what vras it that I did behold ? One 
of the most splendid scenes that the eye of man ever 
rested on. The window of the bedroom looked to 
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the south-east; aDd wide spread out hefore my eyes 
was a valley, covered with the richest verdare, and 
dlTergified by wide sweeps of wood — the pine, the 
chestnut, the larch, and the beech. A bright moun- 
taia-stream flowed down through the midst ; and I 
could catch it for many miles away, glancing through 
the forest — now smooth and shining, as it passed over 
some flat ground — now white and rushing, as it dashed 
in fiiry amongst the rocks — now one mass of dazzling 
foam, as it poured over the edge of some high precipice. 

When I turned my eyes to the left, there rose, in 
gentle acclivities, sometimes covered with woods, some- 
times with rich, green pastures, the first steps of a 
range of ^antic Alps; which, like human life going 
on from maturity to age, soon lost the soft verdure 
of their earlier stage — put on the cold, gray sternness 
of the granite — and then, still further on, lost that 
firm, harsh aspect also, and bore up their dim heads 
covered with ice and snow. Pouring a flood of 
glorious light from their far summits, and dispersing 
the vapours which the storm of the former day had 
left, appeared the majestic morning sun; and, blue 
and indistinct beneath his rays, lay many a misty 
valley, with thin lines of gray cloud drawn across the 
gigantic portal which they opened in the mountains. 

On the right appeared another scene : the opposite 
side of the valley had offered one grand chain of Alps, 
only broken by occasional gorges ; but to the west lay 
scattered, in wild and magnificent confusion, a thou- 
sand vast, but detached mountains — as if the Grecian 
&ble had been true, and they had been hurled down 
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at random by JTore, the migbty tyrant of gods and 
men, in some terrific contest with hie giant enemies. 
In front stood a ni^;ed cone, so vast, bo precipitous, 
that it seemed as if no mortal foot coold ever have 
feund a pathway to its pointed summit; yet there, 
r^sed up by some daring and pious hand, was seen 
the symbol of the cross, appearing, though formed of 
two enormouB pines, but a thin, &int line upon the 
morning sky. One third of the way up, too, might 
be discovered a little villi^, with its peacefiil church, 
and an old feudal tower, scarcely to be distinguished, 
in the vastness of the objects round, from the huge 
masses of rock that encumbered tbe side of the moun- 
taiu. Beyond the Mountain of the Cross, as it is called, 
and scattered still further down the valley, appeared a 
thousand other cloudy summits, of every form and 
shape that it is possible to conceive; while between 
them floated, like a dim sea, the blue mountain air, 
giving to the whole that character of wide nncertainty 
which affords Imagination scope to indulge herself in 
visions, vague, but sublime. The extremity of the 
valley again seemed to rise in gigantic steps towards 
heaven, surmounted, as it were, by a wall of dark, 
ja^ed crags; above which, again, rested a motionless 
mass of purple clouds. I stood and gazed for some 
time. I could have gazed for ever; so bright, so 
beautiful, so enchanting, was the scene, as it lay be- 
neath my eyes, sparkling with all the greater splendour 
from the traces of the last night's storm. 

My resolutions of proceeding immediately were 
changed in a moment. There was sufficient to in- 
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tereBt, there was Bafficient to occupy me, for maoy 
days ; and amidBt the calm and happy people of that 
bright mountain land I determined to remain, till some 
new motive led me forward. During the first day, I 
wandered through the scenes immediately in the vi- 
cinity ; but, on the second, I went some miles farther, 
with a guide, to visit a small lake in the mountain. 

Turning from the immediate course of the valley, 
we plunged into a gorge to the east; and, after going 
on tor nearly two miles, found ourselves completely shut 
in between two walls of rock, so high, so near together, 
that the son could never penetrate to the road over 
which we journeyed. Some two or three hundred 
yards in advance, I caught the glistening of water, 
appearing, to my eyes, to close np the path entirely. 
The guide told me, that what I saw was the bf^nning 
of the lake; and, on advancing, I found that the road 
continued to wind along upon the eootbem side of the 
water. 

Never shall I foi^et the scene that road displayed. 
The mountain under which it was cut rose almost per- 
pendicularly for many thousand yards above it, so as 
completely to screen the lake below from the sunshine, 
except during about an hour of the day, in the very 
betght of summer, when the sun, getting round to the 
north, poured a brief gleam of light upon the water, 
through a far-distant break in the Alps. The lake 
seemed lees than half-a-mile in width, and some five 
miles in length ; and on the opposite side, though the 
hills there rose not so abruptly, appeared a scene of 
desolation and of gloom, such as my eye never beheld 
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before. The rocks shelyed down iato the water, with- 
out bearing up one plant, or ehrub, or tree, or blade 
of grass ; and only diversified by their own strange, 
rude forms, and by enormous masses of stone, which, 
rifted from the towering crags above, had rolled down 
and Blrewed the margin of the lake. The waters of 
that lake accorded well with the sombre scenery 
around : they were black as night ; whether from their 
extreme depth, or from the dark precipices that 
towered around them, I cannot tell. So black were 
they, however, that I would not believe they were pure 
and limpid till I had dipped my hand therein, and 
found them quite transparent. 

I stood and gazed around me with feelings strange, 
and , melancholy, and awful; and, speaking in a low 
tone to the guide — for it seemed almost sacrilege to 
break the stern silence that reigned around — I asked 
him what was the name of the place to which be bad 
led meT 

" We call it," he replied, '' the Valley of Shadows." 
Well did it deserve its name ; for shadows seemed 
the only denizens meet for such a place. Nevertheless, 
it was not alt<^tber without inhabitants. At the end 
near which I then stood was the house of a fisherman, 
before which appeared several large boats ; and in one 
of these I embarked, and, rowed by the fisherman and 
his son, proceeded up the lake, contemplating the 
frowning features of the scene around, from the bosom 
of those dark, still waters. About a mile further on 
a second hut was to be seen, in the midst of the most 
barren and desolate part of the northern bank of the 
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lake. Not a vestige of cultivation appeared around it;' 
not a boat was to be seen upon the shore ; and the hut 
itself was only to be diBtinguished from the mass of 
rock against which it was built by the frame-work, of 
white pine-wood, in which the rude stones that formed 
It were incased. I expressed a wish to land, and see 
the tenants of so wild a dwelling. The boatman eud 
I might land if I liked, but that from the maa who 
dwelt in that hut I would meet with no welcome. 

" He has been there," continued the fisherman, " now 
nearly a year, and few of us have ever heard the sound 
of bis voice. He is not a man of our country, though 
he can speak our tongue ; but be is either mad, or has 
committed some horiible crime for which be is doing 
penance." 

The account he gave me but increased my inclin- 
ation to see the stranger; and, landing nearly opposite 
to the hut, I advanced towards it and knocked at the 
door, which was shut. No answer was returned ; and, 
supposing that the inmate had gone forth, I turned back 
towards the boat : but, in passing, I cast my eye upon 
the small open window, and saw into the interior of the 
building. The sight that I beheld was the most pain- 
ful that it is possible to conceive. I did not, indeed, 
remark particularly what was the furniture or garniture 
of the hovel ; suffice it that it vras all most miserable : 
but nearly in the centre eat an object which attracted 
all my attention. It was the figure of a man about 
forty, whose clothing had once been fine, if not splendid, 
but was now worn and tattered. His hair had grown 
to an excessive length ; bis beard, also, had not been 
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cut for long ; and there was a sallow, sickly hue apon 
his face, which spoke either illaess or utter neglect of 
his person : but the attitude in which he sat was the 
most painfiil point in hia appearance. One hand rested 
on hie knee ; the other, which bore a ring, apparently 
of value, had dropped by his side. His shoulders were 
bowed, and bis head fell listlessly forward, while bis 
eye was fixed immovably apon one spot on the floor, 
with a keen, intense, painful expression, which spoke — 
in a manner not to be mistaken, even by the least prac- 
tised observer of hnman nature — of a thousand bitter 
memories, and dark and melancholy thoughts of the 
past. Yet there was no madness in that eye ; there 
was none of the drivelling of mental imbecility about 
the lip. The eye strained, firm, fixed, determined apon 
the ground ; but there was no wildness, no uncertainty, 
no ferocity even, in that dark, stead&st gaze : the lip, 
though it curled with an expression that approached 
the most painful kind of scorn — scorn of oneself — 
neither quivered nor moyed, but remained firm and 
unchanged also. The teeth must have been cioee set ; 
and, while the whole position of the body gave one the 
idea of perfect self-abandonment, the countenance ex- 
pressed, dark and unshakeable, though not grand and 
elevated, determination. 

I could not reust my inclination to remain, and 
thus scrutinise the stranger through the window of his 
cabin ; though I felt that to do so was rude, and would 
have been ungentlemanly had I had nngentlemanly 
feelings at my heart. He moved not, however; be 
stirred not in the slightest degree. No change came 
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over even the ezpresBion of his conntenatice ; bnt there 
he sat, like a liviDg statue, only koown to share in the 
same warm ezisteoce with ourselves, by occasioiial 
loDg, deep breathing. When I had gazed at him for 
fall five minntes, I turned and walked back to the boat, 
uncertain what to do, or how to act. From the state 
of his appearance it was impossible to tell, with any 
d^ree of certwnty, what countryman he was; but 
there was an impression upon my mind, from the com- 
plexion, the style of feature, and the clothes, that ho 
was an Englishman. 

Twenty times, as the boat rowed on np the lake, I 
asked myself what I ought to do. To see a human 
being in such a pitiable state, and to offer him no 
asMstance, no consolation, was unworthy of a Christian 
— of a man ; and yet, to intrude upon him either aid 
or counsel might subject me to a severe and unpleasant 
repulse from one who sought and desired neither. I 
suffered the boat to row on, thinking deeply of what I 
had seen ; and, though gazit^ upon the tall rocks and 
gigantic mountains around, asking no questions, and 
offering no remark. Ere we had reached the other 
end of the lake, however, I had determined upon my 
course of conduct. I had resolved to force some kind- 
ness upon the stranger. I could but be repulsed, I 
thought ; I could but suffer some trifling mortification 
of my vanity, which an hour's calm thought would 
obliterate. 

As we returned, one of the accidents of the weather 
furnished me with an excuse, however poor and insuf- 
ficient, for intruding upon the solitude of the strange 
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being who had eo long tenanted that valley without hold- 
ing any communication with his fellow-iuen. When 
wilhiu about a mile of his dwelling, a sharp shower 
came on, accompanied by eome lightning and hail. 
Deceiyed by the fineness of the morning, I had brought 
no other covering than the coat I wore; and, though 
not much given to consider the caprices of the weather, 
I gladly availed myself of the pretext it afforded, and 
ordered my boat to row to land. As we reached the 
shore, somewhat to my surprise I perceived the stranger 
sitting upon a ledge of the rock, and gazing with 
meaningless eyes upon the pattering of the rain in the 
calm, glassy surface of that still, dark lake. Taking 
the rain for my excuse, I advanced towards him ; and, 
doffing my hat with somewhat more than ceremony, I 
spoke to him in the German language, and told him 
that I sought shelter in his cotU^ Irom the storm that 
was coming on. 

*' Go in," he said, in the same tongae, but scarcely 
moving a muscle of his face ; " go in : you are 
welcome." 

'I longed very much to say, that the shelter, without 
his society, would be but httle valuable ; but there was 
a cold repulsiveness in his manner which gave no en- 
couragement to further words ; and, though I wished 
much lo have found even the slightest opportunity of 
luring him on to converse with me, yet the brevity and 
abruptness of his reply almost prevented a rejoinder. 
At length, after pausing a moment, and becoming 
more convinced than ever, both by his accent and hi» 
garb, that he was my fellow-countryman, I determined. 
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if possible, to wake bim from tbe lethar^c state ioto 
which he bad follen, by striking the mi^c chord of 
aasociatioQ, and, even by the sounds of his native lan- 
guage, calling up images, and dreams, and facts, which 
mast be connected with the memories of his child- 
hood's home. 

" In England, sir," I said, speaking our own laa- 
guf^, " I might hope for a more cordial welcome, ere 
I accepted of it. Here, the neceesi^ of the case " 

At the first sonnd of the English tongue he started 
up from the rock, and gazed at me from head to loot. 
" So thou art an Englishman," he said ; " one of the 
wandering bipeds that make our nation contemptible 
throughout all the world ! Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing sweet in the langui^e wherein all the early 
thoughts and bright dreams of the ideal, unreal period 
of our existence were expressed ; there is something 
beautiful and pleasant in the memory of the bright 
&lsehoods of early hope. 1 believed hope once my- 
self," he added. '* Why dost thou stand here in the 
rain 1 Hie thee in ; thou canst feel no companionship 
with scenes tike these." 

As he had taken a step forward towards the cotti^, 
I judged that if, without either persuasion or ceremony, 
I obeyed his direction at once, he was more than likely 
to follow. I merely bowed my head, therefore, and 
proceeded on my way ; and, as I had anticipated, he 
seemed, mechanically, to come after me. 

Having lost all fear of startling him by my first 
address, I gained greater confidence ; and, finding my- 
^If standing with that strange and misanthropical being 
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in the midst of his solitary abode, I said, with as serioua 
- aod as stiff an air ae I conld assume, " I trust, sir, I 
am not intruding upon your aeclusion." I wished .to 
appear- something mora than ceremonious — eyen dis- 
tant and reserved; hecauae I believed, that the slightest 
perceptible attempt to force myself upon the stranger's 
confidence would he repelled with scorn and indigna- 
tion. 1 found him more easily dealt with than I had 
expected, however. He was, evidently, a man of high 
and polished manners ; and habit, the great viceroy of 
nature, acted with a certain degree of courtesy, without 
his even knowing. it- He pointed to a seat, and, with 
an evident effort, said, " The storm rages severely, hut 
it will be only of short duration. The rest of the uni- 
verse has no storms like those of. the human heart, 
which not only crush all they pass over, but endure 
unremittingly for ever. It will not last an hour. Sit 
down, and rest then : I have nothing to offer but 
shelter and repose." 

I sat down on one of the few lowly settles that the 
place contained, and at first was about to reply, by no- 
ticing the destitute condition to which he himself so 
plainly alluded ; but I thought, the next moment, that 
it might give him a ftarer opportunity of speaking of 
himself, if I reverted to his sneer at the wandering 
propensities of the English. 

*' You censured but now," I said, " the great mass 
of our countrymen for quitting their own land, and yet 
you yourself have Toilowed the example." 

" You know not the cause I" he replied, sharply ; 
" you know not.tbe cause!" 
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" Nay," t uiiwered, " nor do you know the canse 
of my quitting my own land. I may have had griofii 
and Borrow! too." 

" Griefe and sorrows !" be exclaimed, with a loud, 
painfbl iangb, that echoed throngh the whole place ; 
" Orieft and sorrows I Drops of spring-dew compared 
with an earthquake I Sorrows 1 1 have no sorrows ; 
nor griefs, nor cares, nor hopes, nor fears, nor enjoy- 
ments. All such things hare long passed away. I 
cara fi>r, feel for, aothiog upon the earth : the past and 
the fatare are all one Uank, without a sweet memory, 
without a bright hope. I have left behiud me eroy 
thing that had any association with past times, and 
with the future I have nothing to do." 

" And yet," I sud, " the ring which I see upon 
your finger, of coarse has some reference to happy 
moments in the former years." 

'* The ring!" be answered, with a sli^t scoff — " I 
know not why I wear it." 

I thooght — though without expressing that thought 
— that I could divine why he wore it ; and I was letting 
&ncy run on into a hope, that, by the one memory to 
which alone he seemed to cling, I might rouse him from 
the state of utter self-abandonment into which be had 
&llen, when I saw him take the ring off his finger, and 
gaze upon it for an instant with a curling lip. The 
next moment he rose, approached the open window, 
and, to my surprise, tossed the ring out into the lake. 

" There t" he said ; *' there I I will bare no me- 
mories. I hardly knew that it was on my band." 

" I am grieved, sir," I said, ** that you have done 
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this ; &Qd still more grieved that words of mine should 
have occasioned such an act. 1 bad hoped," I con- 
tioned, " that there might be thoughts connected with 
that ring which, when your mind had time to recover 
it9 powers from the depression which misfortune has 
evidently brought upon it, might lead you back to 
peace and happiness." 

" Peace and happiness!" said the stranger. " Do 
you use such idle, idiotic words to me ? Do you talk 
to me of happiness — that empty vision, with which 
knaves lure on fools to do whatsoever they will 1 Ay, 
even to linger on through a long life of misery I 
Happiness is the idle vision of our youth; the bubble 
which we see floating down the stream of time before 
OS, and which we still pursue from boyhood unto man- 
hood : but he who is not cored of the delusion ere he 
reaches middle life, is a fool, an idiot, a madman. I 
dreamed of happiness once, too ; but that is long gone. 
The only state upon which a wise man can fix his 
expectations is utter despair : then, indeed, shielded in 
that adamantine armour against every pang ; against 
fear, and care, and sorrow, and disappointment ; against 
the pains of the body and the wounds of the heart ; he 
may exist, with only the difference between himself 
and the rocks and trees around, that ha is conscious of 
being and that they are not." 

" But a man, ere he arrive at that state," I said, 
in a low and thoughtful tone, — ^fbr I feared, by shewing 
any curiosity, to cast him back into sullen silence, — 
** but a man, ere he arrive at that state, most have 
gone through mnch misery." 
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" Not raore thui liia fellow-beiiigB, I mi p p oa t ," n- 
plied the Btnnger. " Every man mmt go tbnmgli 
much jaJaerj, as long ss lie suffers hope to delude and 
disappoint him. Despair is the only state o£ tran- 
qDillitf." 

" And yet," I replied, " if a man hare suffered 
much misery, the very memory thereof most interrqC 
the cslmoess of the state yoa speak oL" 

" He is a {bol if he suffer it so to do," answered the 
strange. ** Experience should teach him that evoy 
thing is idle, aad empty, and insignificant ; and that all 
those pitiful things over which he drivelled and doted 
were oawortby of a thought, an effort, or a pang. I 
can talk sa calmly over ray past life as any of the weak 
animals that go on from sun to snn, fancying them-- 
selves what you call happy." 

" Indeed!" I replied. *' From your manner, and 
many of yonr words, I ^ould think that to dwell on, 
or recapitulate the events of the past, might be very 
painful to you." 

" Not in the least," he said. ** I am not such 
an idiot as to let them have any hold upon me. i 
could tell them all this moment. I will tell them all, 
if you wish to hear them. Every thing is indi^rent 
to me : the setting of the son is the only thing that I 
mark throughoat creation; for it tells the death of 
another day." 

" I would ^n heiu',*' I answered, " how yon arrived 
at snch a state ; whether it be a happy or unhappy one. 
Bat Blill, I fear that the detail might give you pain." 

" I tell yon, no !" replied the strauger ; " and \ 
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hare no cauee to lie like other men. I was bom to ' 
wealth and Btation in onr own country ; and, when I 
think of my early days, I feel like a man gazing on 
the scenes of a theatre, which form a pretty pageant to 
his eye, though he knows them to be nothing but paint 
and pasteboard. I was brought op as most young men 
are — sent first to a private, and then to a public 
school ; committed the follies of boyhood, and fell 
into the vices of youth. I had what is celled a good 
education. I had wealth at will, and, of course, the 
first thing I sought was pleasure : that is the boy's first 
bubble, and the one that he grasps soonest, and soonest 
discovers to be empty air. I was extravagant, thought- 
less, idle ; and my father, who was fool enough to 
fancy that a son could be a source of happiness, was 
naturally pained and disappointed when he found me 
following my own course, as he bad doubtless followed 
his. He sent for me from college, and expressed his 
determination of keeping me near himself. 

" For some time I was as docile as a lamb, and 
expressed no wish to go away ; for by this time a new 
bubble had arisen before me. It was love — the 
brightest and the emptiest of them all. The rector 
of the parish had a daughter, an only child. The 
rectory was at the end of our park, and I frequently 
saw her as we grew up from childhood to maturity. 
She was not the most beautiful creature that had ever 
been beheld, but I thought her so; and that was 
enough. She was pretty, rather than handsome — yet 
her form was beautiful too, as well as her iace ; and 
there was a simplicity, a gentleness, a tenderneee in 
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her nature, which not alone affected all her actions 
and ber words, but seemed to Bpread itself through 
the movement of erery limb, and over the ezpression 
of every feature. I admired her, I liked her, I swght 
her ; and, as her father, although his iucome was good, 
was an expensive man, who could expect, to leave his 
child but a poor pittance, he was not at all averse to 
see the attentions paid by the son of his wealthy 
neighbour to his pretty Emily. I loved her, and she 
loved me : but my father's eye was upon us ; and one 
day, when 1 least expected it, I received his com- 
mands to prepare to accompany him on a tour he was 
about to take through some of the principal conti- 
nental states. Though I was unwilling to go, I did 
not resist; but I hastened down to the rectory, to 
bid Emily &rewel1. She was alone; and, though we 
had never before spoken of love, the secret of our 
hearts was now told. When we parted, she brought 
down that ring which you but now remarked, and 
gave it to me ; telling me, that it had been bestowed 
upon her by her mother not long before her death, 
with an injunction never to part with it, except to the 
man who was to become her husband. I took it, and 
placed it on my finger, and gave her another in ex- 
change: but as I walked through the park on my 
return, and remembered the words with which she had 
accompanied her gift, I smiled ; for, though I had 
thought of love, I certainly had not yet thought of 
marri^. 

" My &ther pursued his determination, and we 
went to the Continent. "We first paused in Paris ; and 
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there, though somewhat weary of mere pleasure, which 
I had tasted perhaps to excess, I plunged into the 
vortex, which, in the French capital, is ever whirling 
round to draw into one abyss of destruction all the 
unwary who approach too near. I frequented the 
circles of the gay, and the bright, and the fair; and I 
soon taught myself to believe— with many a pleasant 
lesson, too, from those around me — that there was no 
other virtue amongst women but a respectable appear- 
ance; that there was no other honour amongst men 
but animal courage. My expenses and my excesses 
were both great ; and my father, in alarm, carried me 
on through Switzerland, and into Italy, where I per- 
fected my education ,in vice to such a point as even to 
grow tired of pleasure. 

" Finding that his scheme was unavailing, my father 
quickly returned to England, taking me with him ; 
and after a season spent in London, where my pro- 
ceedings were not calculated to give him greater 
pleasure than they had been in any other capital, we 
went back again into the country. Remonstrances 
and lectures on my conduct had not rendered the 
communion between my &ther and myself particularly 
pleasant ; but, on arriving at my native place, a 
certain freshness came back upon my mind, like a 
breeze blowing, as it were, from the sweet hours of 
innocent youth, to reinvigorate the parched lip and 
fevered brow, aching with years of dissipation." 

He paused for a moment, and looked heavily down 
upon the earth, but I took no notice ; for it was evi- 
dent to me that, in spite of all his exertions to the con- 
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trary, the memories of other years did still affect him 
much : and I was in hopes of being able, when he 
had done his tale, to drav something therefrom which 
might be balm to his wounded spirit, and bring back 
the erring and misgnided heart to the hope of better 
things. After a moment of stem silence he went on. 

'* The change to the simplicity of nature, and to 
old kindly feelings, altered and softened me ; and my 
father of^en conversed with me with a smile. But 
amongst my first visits was, of course, that to the 
rectory ; where I found a young officer in the army, 
a Captain Wilmot, a cousin of the rector's, who had 
distinguished himself in the last great action of the 
war. He had been staying som^ time at the rectory, 
and it needed hut to see him by the side of Emily for 
ten minutes, to shew that he loved her deeply and well. 

" Emily met me with a simple and an eager tender- 
ness, that rebuked my heart for its incredulity of virtue. 
That eagerness, that tenderness, was not lost to the 
eyes of Captain Wilmot. He turned deadly pale ; for, 
like all other fools, he had been indulging hope, and 
now met with disappointment : and in a moment after, 
he qiutted the room to indulge his feelings in private. 
On my return home I found my father waiting for me, 
who asked me where I had been. I told him without 
scruple, for I feared nothing on earth, and concealed 
nothing that I did. He then told me, that to with- 
draw me irom Emily he had taken nie abroad; and 
that now, compelled by my misconduct to bring me 
home, he laid his injunction upon me, as a father, 
nerer to think of, or to marry her. I might have 
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doubted ; my conduct towards Emily might have 
assumed a baser character; but that iDterfereiice with 
my right of choice ioBtantly gave a beat to my resolu- 
tions, and I announced at once my determination of 
offering her my hand. 

" Fierce words ensued on both parts. My father 
threatened as well as expostulated ; but I knew that 
his estates were entailed on me, and threats only 
irritated my passions. Twice, while we spoke, he 
rose with a heightened colour, and walked quickly 
up and down the room. And once, evidently so 
moved that he could scarcely draw his breath, he bade 
me open the window wide. But at length, losing 
command over himself from the bold insolence witb 
which I treated his counsel and commands, he strode 
towards me, and gazing sternly in my face, exclaimed, 
' Dost thou know, wretched boy, why I forbid thy 
marriage with Emily Wilmot ? Because thou art un- 
worthy of her ; because vice should not wed virtue j 
because thou wilt break her heart, as thou hast broken 
thy father's I My curse upon thee, base, ungrateful 
boy!' And as be spoke, I saw him stagger and sink 
down. He did not fall, but gradually dropped upon 
the floor ; and in less than three-quarters of an hour 
my father was no more 1 " 

Again the unhappy man paused, and again fell 
into thought ; and I could see, by the working of hia 
features, that he was much moved, though he strove 
to conceal it. I still pursued the same plan, how- 
ever, and took no notice; and in a few minutes he 
proceeded. 
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" My father's death had Bome effect upoTi me. In 
pleaBure, even at that early age, I had found satiety. 
If a father RouM judge of me as mine had judged — and 
that a father that loved me deeply — muBt I not be in 
the wrong ? I asked myself. Must there not be some 
other and better Tray to happiness than that which I 
had taken? For I was still fool enough to believe 
that such a thing as happiness exbted. I determined 
to try virtue — what men call right conduct; to deny 
my appetites, to resist my impulses, and to govern my 
passions. But, with regard to Emily, I had sworn on 
that last dreadful meeting with my father to marry 
her, and I kept my resolution. I kept it, not because 
I had sworn to do so, but I kept it from the deeper 
feelings that grew gradually upon my heart. I knew 
I loved her when I announced my intention to marry 
her ; hut I knew not how deeply, bow well. Mine 
was not a nature to feel any thing withont intensity. 
Whatever I had followed it was with passion — passion, 
the insanity of the heart I And day by day, as the time 
went on, bringing nearer the hour in which we were 
to be united, the fire and the profundity, also, of my 
love for her increased, till it was almost terrible to 
myself. 

" Did it diminish after our marriage T Oh .' no. 
It increased every day, every hoar. For once I found 
gratification produce no satiety. I loved her beyond 
every thing ; and I was fool enough to dream, that in 
virtuous love I had discovered the magic secret of hap- 
piness — the means of catching the rainbow— of staying 
the babble on the stream. Too soon I found that I 
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was mistaken, that the very intensity of that love iteelf 
might become painful. It rendered me thoughtful, 
anxiouB, sad. I could not bear to see her smile upon 
another. I could scarcely endure that she should speak 
to any, or be spoken to of them. She did not compre- 
hend my feelings. She loved me, it is true, deeply, 
vrell, with the confiding love of woman ; but those 
things, which were hut signs and symptoms of the 
intense passion of ray heart, made her unhappy. She 
could not conceive that my love for her should teach 
me to deny her those innocent enjoyments, those virtu- 
ous recreations, which were permitted to other women. 
Sbe fancied that it was a want of love, or a want of 
confidence ; and she imagined that I was capricious 
and morose. 

" Perhaps it was so. If she were in a very gay 
or lively mood, it made me sad. If, Irom some 
mistake of my temper or my words, she went to 
her own room and wept, I became angry with her, 
perhaps angry with myself. Such things wore down 
her spirits and impaired her health ; and at the end 
of the second year of our marriage, we both found the 
bubble broken. We loved each other as much as 
ever ; but we were both unhappy. We had two chil- 
dren, a girl and a boy ; and one day, after a scene of 
painful restraint on both parts, she came down into 
the room in which I sat, and advancing straight to- 
wards me, she threw her arms round my neck, saying, 
' William, I find that all my love cannot make you 
happy. Let us part. I will go back to my father; 
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and, loving ;ou Btill, will pray that you may be happier 
without me.' 

" My heart yearned to throw my arms round her, 
and tell her she should never go ; hut by this time I 
had begun to learn the fallacy of all early dreams. I 
was not quite cured ; but I had strength enough to say, 
' As you please, madam.' Aod she left me weeping 
more bitterly than ever. The matter was soon ar- 
ranged, and we parted. I settled upon her a hand- 
some income, and sat down in my lonely halls a prey 
to disappointment. There was a want, a vacancy in 
my heart, which no ordinary things could supply. 
Love was at an end : that vision was over. The 
strong passions of youth, early indulged to excess, had 
left satiety ; and I could gaze upon the lovely, and 
hear the fascinating, with a cold heart and a stony 
ear. I felt that if I were to live longer in the world, 
I must have some new excitement ; and, with a volun- 
tary determination of seeking a stroi^ stimolns, I 
sought the gaming-table. For some months I won 
continually ; and I began to feel that there was a 
sameness even in that. But then the tide turned 
agtunst me ; and at the end of six years of vacillation 
between ruin and fortune, I was a beggar. I bad not 
yet learned my lesson well ; and I thought at that 
time that there was but one relief for adversity. That 
relief I prepared to take. I ascertained, that the sale 
of my house in the capital, and the effects that it con- 
tained, would somewhat more than pay the last far- 
thing that I owed. And as soon as I had made all my 
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arniDgements, I ordered the windows to be dosed after 
dinner, and took down my pistols to perionn the 
last act. 

" Th6y were not loaded ; and while I was cbai^ng 
them, I heard the door open, and a step hehind me. 
I inetaBtly turned round, angry at interniptioa ; bat, 
to my. aurprise, I saw my wife. She cast herself in- 
stantly upon my bosojii : ' William!' she said, 'while 
you were in prosperity, I could live on away from 
^ou ; but I have heard that you are in adversi^, and 
I must be absent from.you no longer. . I have heard 
all, William ! I have been in London some weeks 
vtaicbing for the moment. It has now come, and I 
will never quit you again.' 

" I could not repel such feelings ; and I was fobl 
enough, '. I believe, to weep. ' You have come Ur a 
b«ggar, Emily,' I said ; ' one who has not left himself 
6 sbilling in the world.' 

" ' I know it,' she answered, ' and it ia for that 
reason I come. The income that you have settled upon 
me atill remmns to us. I have not needed one-third 
of it ; so that it is even increased. We have yet enough 
for happiness. Put away those pistols, William ; and 
come and see your children.' 

" I was fool enongh still to dream," continued' the 
stranger, evidently much afiected, notwithstanding all 
his efforts to conceal it: " but the storm ia now -nearly 
past, and I must abridge my tale. The children to 
whom she led me were lovely in the extreme ; and^ 
though the boy stood back somewhat shyly from me, 
the girl sprang at once into my arms, and called me, 
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* Fftther.' A new vision took poMewion of my heart. 
My lore for Emily wu &r ffx>m extinct. It vas ten 
time* more ardent than ever. But the love of my 
children mingled with it ; and, oh I bow I began to 
dote upon that sweet child, my second Emily! She 
returned it with all the warmth and simplicity of her 
mother ; but the clouds were not to be long off the 
sky. I learned that Captain Wilmot had been a fre- 
quent visitor at the rectory while my wife was there. 
I learned that it was through him she had ascertained 
the condition into which I had plui^;ed myself; and, oh ! 
what horrible thonghts, and doubts, and anziedes, took 
posaessioa of my mind ! Scarcely had my wife and chil- 
dren been with me for a month, when be dared to call 
at my dwelling. I was out ; but returned just aa he 
was descendiDg from the drawing-room. Had I met a 
poisonous serpent there, I should not have known more 
surprise, or disgust, or abhorrence. I gave way to all 
I felt ; I pot no bridle on my tongue ; and he left me, 
calmly saying, that I should hear from him ^ain. I 
rushed up to the drawing-room, where I found Emily, 
all unconscious of what had passed bdow, quietly 
seated with her two children, aiding their governess 
in teaching them lessons of virtue and of truth. 

" Two mornings after I met her cousin, with our 
hands armed against each other. He fell, and I sur- 
vived uninjured; and all the false and beastly sheets, 
which daily pour forth the stream of slander and of lies 
upon the falsehood-loving race of Englishmen, reported 
the event, coupled with a tbousand slanders of their 
own, assailing my pure Emily's unspotted name, and 
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represeDtiDg me as injured, where I was the a^essor. 
No care could keep the facts from her kuowledge ; 
and she withered away more rapidly thaa it is posuUe 
to conceire. Ere two tnonthB were over, I laid her 
ID the grave : and another illusion was gone. 

" The boy had always deeply loved his mother, 
though he had shewn hut little love for me ; and, 
when she was gone, he would sit silent, and gazing 
upon me with his large blue melancholy eyes, as if 
there had been some sad (Question he would fain have 
asked. Bat he never epoke it. His health failed ; 
and, ere the close of the year, he had followed his 
mother. 

" My daughter clung to me with deep and pas- 
sionate attachment. We were alone in all the world — 
we were all in all to each other. Oh, God I how I loved 
her I This was the last delusion ; and I clung to it 
meet fondly. She was to me the whole, the sole, the 
last, the brightest, the most beloved, of all the things 
of earth. She was never absent from me. She shared 
all my thoughts, and I all hers ; and her very eyes 
seemed to have no other object on which they loved to 
rest except myself. I had never been much deceived 
by friendship ; I knew that it was but a name ; but I 
had thoi^ht that there might be such a thing as an 
honest man, and that by great services I might gain 
some d^ree of regard. Such a man had I chosen to 
hold in trust the fortune I bad settled on Emily. He 
died about three years after her death ; and then I 
found that he bad used for his own pleasures that with 
whidi he had been intrusted. 
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" A mere pittance only was lefl me ; but I had still 
m; child, and for her bow williogly did I prepare to 
labour with my own haods 1 I fancied there would be 
a pride in it ; I fancied there would be a jo; : but 
I was about to leam the last lesson. We now in- 
habited a mere cottage by the banks of the river 
which flowed through the lordly park that had once 
been mine. We held communion with none ; and 
the people of the neighbourhood marvelled and sneered, 
and called us the hermit and his daughter. But that 
daughter was all the world — was more than all the 
world- — to me. One day I went forth to the neigh- 
bouring town, to put in execution a part of the plan 
1 had formed of labouring for my child. She wished 
much to accompany me, but I would not let her ; and 
she clung to me as I bade her good by, as if she felt 
some apprehensions. I was not many hours absent ; 
and as 1 returned across the bridge " 

The stranger's voice faltered, and his lip quivered, 
but he went on — " As I returned across the bridge, 
I saw a crowd of people on the bank, not far from 
the cottage where I dwelt. It was about half a mile 
down the stream ; and my heart sank I knew not why. 
I paused for a moment to gaze upon them ; and I 
saw them take their way slowly towards the door of 
my humble abode. I rushed on with the speed of 
lightning. I reached the cottage ; and though there 
were many people round, I asked no queetions. I felt 
that I was stricken ! I felt that the last bright dream 
was gone ! I rushed in — I darted to my child's bed- 
chamber — I gazed upon that bed, where I had so often 
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seen her lying in the beauty of her youthful sleep ; and 
there she now lay. But the cheek was pate, the eye 
was closed ; and though there was many a pereon 
round trying with vaia skill every means of bringing 
back the drowned to life, the pulseless heart beat no 
more ; the breathless bosom could not be brought to 
heave with life's warm respiration ; the eye beamed 
no more with light ; the fire was extinguished ; the 
lamp gone out ; the nntenanted dwelling-place cold, 
lonely, deserted 1 It was all done ; it was all gone ; 
there was nothing else left on earth : and here I am t " 

The stem clenching of his hand, as it rested on his 
knee ; the eager agony of his eye, as it strained upon 
me ; shewed that, for alt his boasting, the memory of 
the past had power over him still. lie felt it himself, 
and, starting up, he exclaimed, " Ay, thou seest it ; 
thou seest that I am not freed from fate ! The storm 
is over ; now get thee hence. Thou must surely now 
be satisfied ; for thou hast taught me that peace is 
not to be found even in despair. Thou hast taught me 
that privation of all hope and fear is not the privation 
of pain, so long as the demon memory pursues us with 
its fiery scourge. 1 am an idiot, a fool, a driveller, to 
suffer any one thus to disturb my calmness ; to suffer 
any one thus to break upon the still, tranquil peace 
that I had wrought out for myself. Get thee gone — 
what stayest thou for t " 

" I stay," replied I, " in the hope of giving you a 
better, a more solid peace than that which you say I 
have disturbed." 

" What peace is that?" he demanded fiercely. 
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" The peace of God," I replied. 

" God !" Bbouted he, with a fearful smile of acorn. 
" Think you I am such aa idiot as to be deceived by 
dreams like that T Fool 1 fool I I am an atb^t ! " 

The secret of all was revealed, and 1 felt that he 
might well despair. Nevertheless, I would fain have 
laboured to cure bis madness, for I can deem bis state 
of mind no other ; but I soon found that it was in vain, 
and I left him for that day, resolved to return with 
the chance of a more iavourable hour. I did return 
two days after ; but the boatman told me that his 
cottage was vacant, and that the stranger had not been 
seen since the day I bad visited him. The opinion of 
all was that be had drowned himself in the lake ; but 
the body was never found : and in passing by that spot 
some months after, I made every inqairy in the neigb- 
boarhood, but could gain no fiiither information of 
any kind. 
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I HATE him still t ' I Bhall ever hate him ; although I 
am forced to abhor myself for that unaccountable, 
innate dislike, which I have striven to vanquish in 
vain, and which resiets the power of time and circum- 
stance, of benefits received, and injuries foi^ven. 
Would that he wronged me ! would that be bad hated 
me [ would thit he had troubled the stream of mj 
being, rather than that I had disturbed and ob- 
structed his ! 

We were scholars t<^ther at the University of 
Salamanca ; and, when I first went thither, I was 
directed by my &ther to cultivate the friendship of 
■the young Count of Huesca. " These early acquaint- 
ances," said my father, " often influence our whole 
iate through life. He is a youth of high rank and 
powerful &mily, and has already succeeded to the 
station and fortune of his father, who was killed in 
the Low Countries. It follows, almost as a matter of 
course, that the highest offices of the state will be at 
hb command ; and you, my son, who, I trust, are 
destined to raise the fortunes of your house, may, if 
yoa obtain his friendship, rise as he rises ; for, you are 
not less noble than he- is, though somewhat less rich. 
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Bat it 18 not alone with Tieira of ambition that I 
recommend yon to cnltivate his friendship, bat for 
the advantage of yonr mind, as well as of yonr for- 
tunes. I knew his &ther well ; and never did a more 
generous, noble, and courageous heart, beat beneath a 
soldier's boeom. His son, I hear, is inheritor of his 
Other's Tirtaee, aa well as of his nmk and wealth ; 
and is, in all things, such a companion aa I should 
wish mj eon to have through life." 

I know not why, but, even before I had seen him, 
his praises sounded harsh and ungrateful to mj ears ; 
and when I arrived at Salamanca, which was at a 
distance of two days' journey from our own dwelling, 
I felt a reluctance to comply vrith my &ther's counsels, 
or even to deliver the letters with which I vras fur- 
nished for the young count. Thus I remuned some 
days in the city without seeking him out. The Uni- 
versity was, at that time very Full, 90 that I could not 
obtWQ any of the lodgings uBually appropriated to stu- 
dents. I got a good apartment, however, in the Plaza 
Mayor ; and, as I was sitting there, ruminating, some- 
what gloomily, over my isolated condition in an uit- 
knovm city, a stranger was announced, and followed 
the servant immediately into the room. He was tall 
and handsome — yes, I cannot deny that he was hand- 
some. He was graceful, too, I acknowledge ; and had, 
withal, that air of dignity and self-posaeesion, which 
shewed at once the high nobiliQr of his blood. Before 
I heard his name, however, his countenance displeased 
me. His mother had been a Fleming, the heiress of 
one of the oldest houses of Flanders : but the mixture 
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of her blood with the ancient Spanish race of Huesca 
Vas apparent in her son. Hie complexion was fair 
and ruddy ; his hair, though beautiful, was of a light 
brown ; and his eyes, though dark, were not of that 
deep black which used to mark the house from which 
he sprang. As I have said, I disliked hie counte- 
nance; but I could not, of course, treat him with 
discourtesy. 

" I am led to believe," he said, " that I see Don 
Juan de Sylva ; and I can but excuse myself for in- 
truding upon him by saying, that I found it impossible 
to resist my desire of offering my services to the son of 
my father's oldest and best friend. My name, I need 
scarcely tell you, is Ferdinand of Huesca." 

With a cold and constrained air I thanked him for 
his civility, presented him with the letters I had re- 
ceived for him, and made some iusufBcient excuse for 
not having called upon him myself. He received the 
whole in good part, however, insisted upon my dining 
with him that day, and offered to initiate me fully into 
the course of scholastic life- I would willingly have 
declined his attentions, but I had no excuse ready ; 
and my father's commands had been so distinct, that I 
dared not altogether disobey them. I accordingly went 
to his house ; and I commenced my academical studies 
under the same masters as himself, and very nearly at 
the same point ; for great care had been taken of my 
previous education, and I was not &r behind him in 
any of the knowledge or exercises of the times. I 
found that he was loved and looked up to by all the 
most dbtinguished of the students, and that he was 
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the city, 

Of course, howerer, amongst the young men there 
was a party to whose idleness and excesses bis conduct 
was a reproach; and, consequently, he was as much 
hated by them, as he was loved by the virtuous and 
the good. Towards that party I felt, I will acknow- 
ledge, an iucliuation; not because I wished to spend 
my time in libertine revelry — for, though my passions 
were strong, I had been early taught to put some 
restraint upon them — but because that party was op- 
posed to one whom I already hated without a cause. 
With that view, or rather without any view, but simply 
with the instinctive impulse which leads as towards 
those who are likely to gratify any strong and vehe- 
ment desire, I made acquaintance with many of the 
young men whom I had heard were in the habit of 
openly scoffing at the high-toned and well-regalated 
conduct of Ferdinand de Huesca. I found them all 
infinitely inferior to myself in knowledge, talents, and 
powers, both mental and corporeal. If inferior to my- 
self, how much were they inferior to him ! And yet, 
I willingly and deliberately sought them in preference ; 
led on the more to do so by seeing that I might easily 
and completely put myself at their head, and become 
the leader and director of all their actions. The &ct 
soon became evident, though not the motive; and I 
speedily found that, both by themselves and others, I 
was classed with the libertine taction of the university. 
The noble friends of Don Ferdinand began to avoid 
me ; and, even at his table, spoke coldly to one whom 
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they considered as no longer belonging to themselves, 
llie count, however, continued to labour hard to v»ith- 
draw me from evil associates, and to give me every 
encouragement to come over to the better side. One 
day, he even ventured to remonstrate with me upon 
the course 1 was pursuing ; but I turned fiercely upon 
him, demanding by what right he interfered with my 
actions ? 

" By the right of friendship," he replied. 

" You had better assure yourself first," I answered, 
" that I entertain any such feeling as would jnstify 
that interference." 

" Though you may be neither a friend to me, nor a 
friend to yourself, Don Juan," rejoined he, " for your 
father's sake, I shall continue your friend ; and the 
time may come when you, too, may value my friend- 
ship." 

" It is likely to be remote, sir," I answered ; and, 
turning on my heel, I left him. It was not long, 
however, before that friendship had again to be exer- 
cised. I laboured hard to distinguish myself among 
the associates I had chosen ; though, 1 will acknow- 
ledge, that I felt di^ust at many of the scenes through 
which I was obliged to pass. He, however, whoj 
without vicious feelings, cpnsorts with vicious men, 
and for any secondary purpose commits vicious actions, 
is sure to incur perils, and, perhaps, meet with punish- 
ment which those more thoroughly abandoned fre- 
quently escape. Our excesses were many; and the 
eye of tbe police was upon us ; but we were, in general, 
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SO Dumerona Id oar excnniona into the city, that wi 
escaped with impuDity. 

One night, however, when more than half-ioebri- 
ated, a large party of ub was hurrying along the streets, 
an unhappy girl, the attendant of eome lady in the 
city, fell into our hands, and was likely to have been 
ill-treated, in a manner which I could not stand by 
and witness tamely. I interposed ; and, with two 
others less corrupt than the rest, rescued the girl, half- 
fainting, from the hands of my companions, and bade 
her escape, while we prevented them from pursuing. 
As we were struggling together in this manner, the 
corr^idor himself, and his guard, came up, just as I 
had stumbled and fallen, in endeavouring to prevent 
one of the other students from following the girl. 
All the rest took to their heels and ran, except one 
of those who had been uding me, and who now stooped 
to assist me in rising. The police were upon us in 
a moment; and while those who had been bent upon 
committing the outrage escaped, we, who had pre- 
vented it, were taken and lodged in prison. 

The magistrates of the city were determined, it 
seems, to make a severe example ; and it was in- 
timated to me that my noble birth would not be per- 
mitted to shelter me, but that expubion from the 
university followed, very likely, by some still more 
severe and degrading punishment, was the very least 
that I could expect, I would not have asked the 
intercession of Don Ferdinand de Huesca to have 
saved me from the galleys ; but the other youth, who 
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had aided me Id rescuing the girl from the hands 
of my conipanioDB, sought him out, and gave him a 
statement both of my situation and of my previous 
conduct He instantly exerted every energy to prove 
my innocence. He went to the corregidor — persuaded 
him to give time for further investigation. He dis- 
covered the girl herself whom I had aided to save. 
He hrought her before the magistrates of the city 
and the authorities of the university ; and so com- 
pletely established my innocence of any evil share in 
the riot which had taken place, that I was immediately 
ordered to be set at liberty. 

Ferdinand of Huesca brought me the tidings 
himself, and embraced me warmly as he announced 
that I was free ; but I shrunk from his arms as 
as if there had been some deadly venom in their touch, 
and I hated him the more for having served me. 

These events, however, changed my conduct. I quit- 
ted that society which I had never liked ; my hatred 
took the shape of rivalry, and I determined to out-do 
him in all that he undertook; to thwart him in his 
endeavours for distinction ; to carry off the prizes for 
which he strove ; and to strain for every exclusive 
honour. Not that I had any ambition for such things 
myself, but solely to prevent bis obtaining them. Had 
he not been there, all the distioctioDS of the university 
would hardly have tempted me to an effort ; but I knew 
that be prized them highly, and I was determined to 
snatch them from his grasp. For this object, aad to this 
purpose, I bent every energy of my mind and body. I 
studied night and day ; I shunned my old associates ; 
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I affected little society. The sama which were allowed 
me by my father I need with iDfinite Irugolity ; spend- 
ing nothing upon my own person, but labouring hard 
to keep up as splendid an appearance, in all external 
things, as the man that I detested. My servants were 
clothed in costly garments; my horses were as fine, 
and as magnificently apparelled, as hie ; and my own 
habiliments, though I afiected dark and sombre colours, 
while he chose all that was light and brilliant, were not 
a whit behind bis in splendour or in taste. Ere long, 
the change that had come over me was marked by all 
men.- The beads of the university spoke of it with 
praise ; the society of the city courted him who in it 
had before been shunned; and Huesca himself, though 
met with coldness, and sometimes with rudeness, per- 
severed in acta of kindness and friendship towards me. 
It seemed ae if the regard which he had at first con- 
ceived for me was not to be rebuffed, and only increased 
in proportion as I shewed a want of gratitude and 
attachment to him. 

Nor was I unsuccessfiil in my academical efforts. 
I soon placed myself side by side with him ; and then 
began a struggle such as Salamanca had seldom seen. 
He exerted himself strenuously not to be left behind, 
and I hurried forward with all the et^erness of hatred 
and ill-will. I anticipated my triumph with calm ma- 
levolence. I determined not to assert it loudly, but to 
take it as a matter of course; and enjoy in silence the 
mortification that he would experience. 

At length the day came for conferring a high ho- 
nour to which we both aspired. It could but be granted 
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, to one, and we left all other competitors so &r behind, 
that every one withdrew from the cooipetitioii but our- 
selves. We went on eagerly against each other; and 
I could perceive, by the changing colour of his cheek, 
and the flashing of his proud eye, how much he was 
agitated and excited by the contest. Perhaps no two 

* persons were ever more equally matched. I might 
have the advantage in eome points, and he in others ; 
and, at the close of the exercises, I was doubtful my- 
self to which the prize would be assigned. That very 
doubt was agony to me ; especially as I marked a 
hesitating expression in the countenancesof those who 
were to decide. Their consultation was long ; and 
some words thereof reached ns as we stood before 
them, which shewed that they were about to decide 
in iavour of the Count of Huesca, on account of his 
high station ; while they acknowledged that I had 
shewn myself in no degree inferior to him in abilities 
or learning. 

Oh 1 bow I hated him at that moment ! He, how- 
ever, had heard their words, as well as myself j and, 
af^r pausing a single instant, with a cloud of uncer- 
tainty upon hia countenance, he stepped forward, while 
the whole generous feelings of his heart spread a glow 
over his &ce, like the sun, when at eventide it scatters 
away the stormy vapours of an autumn day, and, ad- 
dressing the heads of the university, he said, — " Not 
to me I no, not to me! Well has Don Juan de Sylva 
won the honours for which we strove. I give my voice 
for him 1 He has excelled me ; and, even if we were 
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equal, he has more merit, being yoanger at the uni- 
Tereity than I am ! " 

God forgive me ! I could have felled bim to the 
earth. He digappointed tuj hatred ; he deprived me 
of my triumph ; but the university yielded to his argu- 
ment. The honour vras conferred upon me ; and, as 
one fault ever brings on another, I was obliged to add 
hypocrisy to the rest, and embracing him I could have 
murdered, to express my admiration of his generosity 
and kindness. I shunned him, however, afterwards 
as before ; and lost no opportunity of making him feel 
the dislike I entertained towards bim. He did feel it ; 
but, acting upon a noble nature, it only seemed to 
grieve him, without producing enmity in return. That 
it did not do so, pained and mortified me; and my 
hatred became angry and violent, instead of sullen and 
morose. 

One day it burst forth, and excited even him to 
indignation. It was in the square of the bull-fights, 
when we were meeting to witness one of those exhi- 
bitions, that he entered, splendidly dressed, and fol- 
lowed by a number of bis friends and attendants. I 
bad already taken my place ; and as be was coming 
up in the same direction, a number of people of very' 
inferior rank obstructed bis way. He was proud of his 
old Castilian blood : it was, I believe, his only fault ; 
and he was somewhat ruffled at the obstruction. He 
spoke courteously to the people, however, though with 
a flushed cheek ; begging them, in gracious terms, to 
let him pass. One of his friends, however, who fid- 
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lowed, broke forth more angrily, demandiiig whether 
they knew whom it was they opposed ? I overheard 
it all, and a taunt sprung to my lipa which I could not 
repress. " Make room for the Fleming!" I exclaimed. 
" Why don't you make room for the Fleming? you 
Spanish boors ! " 

The whole crowd took it up, shouting, — " Make 
room for the Fleming! make room for the Fleming!" 

His face became as red as fire ; and, turning round, 
he exclaimed, — "Who said that word? As I have 
hope in heaven, he shall answer me at the sword's 
point, were he my brother ! Who said that word?" 

Bvery one was silent ; and all those who had heard 
me speak it, turned their eyes on me. Rising up 
slowly, I nodded my head, to signify that it was me ; 
and as I did so, I could see that he turned very pale, 
as if he regretted the threat that had passed his lips. 
That no fear actuated him, I well knew ; and, after 
having assumed his seat, he remained perfectly calm, 
watching the spectacle till all waa over. As we passed 
out, however, he waited till I came near him, and then 
whispered in my ear, — " At day-break to-morrow, 
amongst the cork-trees, down by the river. A sword 
is a good vreapon." 

" Exactly so," I answered, coolly ; and, nodding 
my head with a supercilious tax, passed on. The next 
morning, at the hour appointed, we met, alone, and 
my heart heat with feelings on which I will not dwell : 
they were like those of Cmu. I had gained from him 
the prize at the nniversity, however, by deep study and 
intense application ; he, probably, had lost it by giving 
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up a part of hu time to thow maul j exercises for which 
all his &milf were famotu. The event need hardly 
he told. He, always, in some degree, superior to 
myself, waa now still more so, by constant practice 
on his part and want of it on mine. In ten passes he 
hod wonnded, disarmed me, and hronght me on mj 
knee. Had I been in his sitnation and he in mine, I 
wonid have plnnged my sword into his heart. Instead 
of that, be sheathed his weapon, and cast his arms 
around me. " Juan," he said, '* you have driven me 
to this I If yon would have let me, I would have 
loved yon as a brother ; but yon return my kindness 
with hatred — I see it clearly." 

" We are not masters of our likings and dislikings, 
sir," I replied; rising and putting bis arms away. 
*' i do not pretend to say that I do not hate you." 

" Then I will conquer your hatred by benefits," 
he replied ; " if there be one human feeling iu your 
heart." 

" I am ^fraid yon will take labour in vain," I an- 
swered, coldly ; binding up my wounded arm with my 
scarf. 

" We shall see," he answered, taming away. " You 
seem not mnch hurt, and at present not to need my 
assistance." 

So saying, he left me ; and we both returned to 
the city, where the knowledge of our quarrel, and the 
wound I had received, soon spread far and wide. The 
punishment he had inflicted on me acted as a warning 
to others of his own rank, and prevented them from 
repeating the epithet which had so much offended 
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him. But, neverthelesB, that name drove him from 
the city. The boys in the etreeta took it up, and, 
with the usual unthiDking baseness of the crowd, 
though he had been a friend and a benefactor to 
thousands of them, they shouted it at his horse's heels 
whenever he appeared,' — "There goes the Fleming! 
There goes the Fleming ! " It was a constant source 
of pain and oSence to him ; and, at length, unable 
to bear it longer, he left Salamanca and proceeded to 
Madrid. 

As soon as he was gone, a load seemed taken off 
my breast. That one strong passion, ever since I had 
entered the city, had sat upon me like an incubus, 
oppressing all that was good and noble in my nature. 
His absence immediately relieved me ; I recovered the 
gaiety, the liveliness, the high spirit of youth. I was 
the first in every innocent diversion — the gayest, the 
happiest, in society; and people again began to wonder 
at the new change which had so suddenly come over 
me. None of them had the key to my feelings ; and, 
as usual, the more they marvelled, the more they 
admired. 

An incident, however, soon occurred which was 
destined to alter all my feelings, or rather to give 
my heart a new passion, and, by a brighter motive, 
withdraw my thoughts entirely from the darker sub- 
jects on which they had so long dwelt. I had one 
day gone out from the city to diue and hunt with an 
old friend of my father, at the distance of some five 
leagues; and, after a day of enjoyment, was returning 
home with several servants who had accompanied me. 
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My way lay across the country ; and I rode on in a 
straight line without minding the road, lighted on my 
journey by the bright, clear moon of that land of unri- 
valled skies. Even when we came near the high road, I 
still continued on the dry turf that bordered it, as easier 
for my horse's feet ; and I could see, at some little 
distance before me, a heavy carriage drawn slowly 
along by four lazy mules, making the best of its way 
towards Salamanca. I was proceeding slowly and 
thoughtfully also, and determined to linger after the 
carriage, and enter the city gates with it, which were 
by this time shut, and not likely to be opened without 
long delays to a single cavalier. Thus I kept it still 
in view, as it went np and down the various slopes, 
with the bright gleams of the moon catching upon it 
through the tall old trees that there bordered the road. 
A solitary servant on horseback followed the carri^e ; 
and as I could see him frequently turn round in the 
saddle to gaze at me and my servants, I amused myself 
with fancying the terrors that he expressed, — as rob- 
beries and assassinations were not unfrequent in the 
neighbourhood, and were, of course, multiplied by re- 
port into a thousand times more than really did take 
place. 

At length, when we had come to a spot where the 
old wood, which once covered a great part of the plain, 
remains very thick, my eye lighted upon some horse- 
men galloping rapidly round over the edge of the hill 
above, as if to meet the carriage while it toiled up the 
long hill leading out of the wood. One by one, as they 
passed over the edge of the upland, I could see their 
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forms dietiDctly against the bright moonlight sky ; and 
though it was impossible to distiaguiah their garb or 
weapons, I became at once impressed with the idea 
that the fears of the single servant who followed the 
carriage might prove much more juet and rational than 
I had at 6rat imagined. I counted seven horsemen, and 
there might have been several more ; but any thing 
that afforded the prospect of excitement was pleasant 
to me : and, although at any time for the purpose of 
aiding a party of travellers against an attack of ban- 
ditti, I would have spurred on, let the odds be what 
they might, yet I now saw no such fearful disparity of 
numbers as to make me dread the encounter. 

I accordingly somewhat quickened the pace of my 
horse ; but not so much as to excite any alarm in the 
people within the carriage; and telling my servants 
what they were to expect, I bade them be in every 
respect prepared for the worst. We thus partly de- 
scended the bill ; and then halted where you saw me 
to-day. It is a spot ever memorable to me, ever dear. 
I could thence see the whole of the opposite rise, and 
could come up without loss of time as soon as I saw 
the attack commence. But the robbers — for robbdra 
they were — were quicker in their movements than I 
had anticipated. They rode through a path in the 
wood ; and ere the carriage had emei^;ed from the 
deep shadows of the trees into the moonlight beyond, 
they had reached it by a path cut through the extreme 
angle of the old forest. I could see nothing that passed 
at that spot, so deep was the darkness around ; but sud- 
denly I heard several voices speaking, and that in a tone 
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life. I soon quieted bia mind, however, and adranced 
to the door of the Tebicle, from which was proceeding 
'a tide of mingled lamentationii, that Aeem«d to me 
more .worthy of attention. It was the voice equsjl; of 
mourning and terroi' ; and, pulling opto the door of 
the haat, I assured the party within that the assailants 
had Bed. 

" But not till they have killed my Maria," replied 
8 female voice within. " She is dead 1 she is dead ! 
The only green hough left is bndteo from the ^tem 
Vith. all its blOssoms, and the decayed tree is left to 
wither slowly, behidd." . , 

I soon found that the, persons within the carriage 
consisted <^ three — a lady, somewhat advanced tq 
years, her niece, and .a female attendant. Immedi- 
ately after, tb^ voUey the robbers had given us, the 
young lady,. it appeared, had ottered a loud cry, and 
had then become suddenly silent. Whether she had 
been killed, as her mother's apprehensions led her to 
believe, or whether she had merely fainted, was a 
iuatter of doubt; but she was next to me, as I stood 
by the door of the carriage, and I took her at once in 
my arms, and lifted her out. Bidding the others follow 
m fest as possible, I carried her towards the cottage of 
a swineherd, which, as I knew, was not iar distant upon 
the brow of the hill. 

Aa I ran on, holding her firmly to my bosom, I 
began to feel something trickling down my hand ; and 
it is scarcely possible to describe the awful feeling of 
anxiety and horror which took possession of my heart. 
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ai I became conviDced that the life-blood of a young 
and gentle creature, who should have been shielded by 
her youth and her sex from all the harsh nsages of 
life, was welling gradually away from her bosom, erea 
while I bore her onward to a place where but little 
succoar was to be obtained. Each step seemed long 
and slow ; each pitiful obstruction seemed a moun- 
tain in my path; till, at length, I reached the door 
of the borel, and knocked loudly for adnussion. 

The swineherd and his wife started from their lowly 
bed to let me in ; and not small was their horror and 
consternation to behold the number of persons who 
surrounded their threshold under such ambiguous cir- 
cumstances. A light was soon procured ; and, placing 
the inanimate form of the girl I carried upon the edge 
of the bed, I gazed anxiously in her face, while the 
swineherd held the light above our heads, to see 
whether life had really fled from its injured tenement, 
or whether there was any hope of recalling her to the 
warm and busy scene of life. 

It was the most beautiful countenance I had ever 
beheld ; as, with the glossy black hair, falling back 
in clustering curls from the pale and marblelike tem- 
ples, the whole, fine, expansive forehead, laced on 
either side with a single blue vein, and marked by 
the graceful line of the small, Jetty eyebrow, was ex- 
posed to view ; while, on the cheek from which the 
warm colour of life had all ded, rested the long, sweep- 
ing fringe of the eyes' curtain. I thought 1 had seen 
that countenance before; but my own agitation, and 
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the change wliicb had come over it, prevented me 
from recollecting, till afterwards, that I had indeed 
seen her at a party in the city. 

My whole attention was now directed to ascertain 
whence flowed the blood which had dabbled a great 
part both of her garments and of mine. The gory 
Btains seemed to be deeper upon her left arm ; and, 
on examining more nearly, I found, to my infinite joy 
and satisfaction, that the ball bad passed between her 
arm and her side, wounding the former as it went, 
and cutting a large vein, the blood from which had 
trickled down my hand as I carried her. It was easily 
staunched ; but it was long before we could bring her 
back to life. The pain, the terror, and the loss of 
blood, had all combined to cast her into a swoon, from 
which all our efforts could only rouse her for a single 
instant, to fall back again more than once ere she was 
fully restored to consciousness. 

Her aunt, who was the other lady occupying a seat 
in the carriage, was of but little assistance ; and the 
woman-servant who accompanied them, of none at all. 
The whole task fell upon myself, and, inexperienced 
as I was, I doubtless executed it ill enough. My ac- 
tivity and ray zeal, however, rendered me a miracle 
of skill and promptitude in the eyes of the two women ; 
and when, at length, after lying as if dead for well 
nigh an hour, the young lady began to revive more 
completely, called her aunt by her name, and told 
her she was better, such a torrent of thanks and 
praises were poured upon my head, that had I pos- 
sessed the real Spanish quality of magnifying myself 
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and all my actions to an unlimited degree, I might 
have fancied that I had combated giants, end over- 
thrown windmills. The thanks and gratitude of the 
&ir inratid, atao, were not less exaggerated in propor- 
tion to the service I had rendered, as soon as the 
became aware of the circumstances, though at first 
she gazed upon me with some surprise and consteraa- 
tion, at finding herself upheld by the arms of a strange 
cavalier. 

Before the whole affair was concluded, and she 
was well enough once more to take her place in 
the carriage, the dawn began to appear in the east. 
Nevertheless, the elder lady still appeared in on awfiil 
state of trepidation, which was only calmed by my 
promising not to quit them for a moment till I had 
seen them safe within the gates of Salamanca. I 
kept my word ; and on taking leave of my charge, 
the elder lady, who appeared perfectly well acquainted 
with my name and circumstances, requested to see me 
as soon as possible at her house in the city, in order 
to thank me for my assistance ; and she gave me 
her name as Donna Isidora de Arquas. As soon as 
she mentioned that name, I remembered where it was, 
and under what drcumstances, I had beheld her niece. 
It bad been at s, large party of pleasure to which I bad 
unwillingly gone with the Count of Huesca, and from 
which, after a few turns througti the rooms, I withdrew 
myself in abrupt silence. 

I did not fail, however, to call at the house in 
which they dwelt before nightfall, for there was an 
interest in the circumstances of the acquaintance which 
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I had just umde, tkat lent an additional charm to the 
foot of having eetablished a title to gratitude in one 
of the most beantiful, if not actually the most beautiful, 
of earthly beings. I thought of her often during the 
rest of the day ; and when I lay down to take my 
gietta, I conid not sleep, for imagination constantly 
presented the picture of her beautiful form half re- 
clining on the bed, half supported by my anna, and 
the feir face in statuelike repose, lighted by the high- 
held lamp, and surrounded by ansious comttenances, 
gazing expectant for the first signs of returning life. 

As soon as the hour permitted, I presented myself 
at the dwelling of the two ladies, where I found them 
in a neat but small apartment, not very splendidly 
furnished. The Lady Maria was lying on a couch, still 
pale irom loss of blood, but, to my eyes, seeing through 
the dazzling medium of association, she looked more 
lovely, perhaps, than she would have appeared in the 
highest and most fiorid health. Those dark eyes, 
which I had seen but for a moment after her recovery 
from her long fainting fit, now rested upon me with 
the fiill and tender light of gratitude. Though the 
assistance I had given had been in tact but small, the 
thankfulness of herself and her aunt far exceeded the 
value of the service. I believe, however, that the 
manner in which it had been done affected them more 
than the act itself. When I had seen that lovely crea- 
ture dabbled in her blood, I had felt towards her, acted 
towards her, as a brother or a father. I had tended 
her with gentleness as well as with care; and there 
is something in tenderness displayed by a man, whicb 
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— perhaps from its contrast witb bis rdder and more 
vehement qualities — finds its way with OTcrpowering 
effect to the heart of woman, especially where she is 
rendered sensible at the same time that it is united with 
courage and Btrength. 

That interview passed, as may be imagined, when 
people meeting together without any previous acquaint- 
ance are cast suddenly into circumstances which break 
down all the barriers of ceremony, and render them 
friends at once. But, alas I there was something even 
more than this. I had not become a irieod alone ; I 
tad become a lover. 

The cold and the phlegmatic, the German, the 
Fleming, or the Englishman, might not be able to 
conceive how at the second time of speaking to her, 
and the third time I had seen her, I could become 
deeply, devotedly, passiomitely attached to Maria de 
Arquas. Yet I tell them that it was so ; that I was 
from that moment as deeply, as fondly attached to 
her as man ever was to woman. It is a distinctive 
part of some men's nature to love and to hate at first 
sight, not as a matter of idle caprice, felt to-day and 
to-morrow passed away ; but permanently, lastingly, 
for ever, with a passion that becomes part of our 
nature, and exists within our bosoms so long as the 
loved or the bated are in being. 

I have heard, though I understand not such things, 
that slips of fine trees grafted into other stocks will 
live, barring any accident, so long as the parent tree 
continues to exist, and die when it dies. And thus is it 
with love or hatred grafted in my soul : it becomes, as 
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it were, a part of my spirit, a branch of my existence, 
and remains fixed therein and (ineradicable so long aa 
the being from which it is derived remunB upon the 
earth. I loved her then ; nor did I find her tore 
difiicult to win in return. There was gratitude, there 
vras tenderness, already for a basis ; nor was I without 
those accomplishments that gain the heart of woman. 
Hueeca, too, was away ; and all the better qualities 
of my mind came forth and displayed themselves. 

Maria's aunt looked upon me as the saviour of her 
niece's life, and doted upon me as she doted upon ber ; 
but, with scrupulous honour, as soon as she perceived 
the afiectioQ that was springing up between us, sbe 
desired to speak with me alone ; and told me, that 
though her niece was an only child and an orphan, 
the dowry sbe possessed at present was little or 
nothing. They had come to Salamanca, sbe said, to 
geek the restitution of a property which was unjustly 
withheld from them ; and, as every thing in those 
courts of law is corrupt, their only hope of obtain- 
ing justice was by interest. The influence of a young 
&iend of theirs, she said, had been exerted with much 
success ; but he had quitted Salamanca just at the 
critical moment when their fortunes were in the ba- 
lance. Thus, if I expected wealth with my bride, sbe 
added, I must seek a wife from another house. 

I told her in reply, that Maria herself was wealth 
enough for me ; and, speeding away from her, I sought 
the Bweet girl herself, and, casting myself upon my 
knee before her half seriously, half playfully, I told 
lier what her aunt had been saying, and what 1 had 
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replied ; and holding out my arms aa if I would 
have cast them round her — for I was very sure by this 
time of her affection — 1 asked her if she would give 
me all her wealth, Maria leaned forward, and 
suffered my arms to clasp about her waist, bending 
down her eyes upon my shoulder. A momeut after 
I found that she was weeping, and I anxiously asked 
her why. 

" I am weeping," she aald, " that I have nothing 
more to give." 

" And are yon not enough yom«elf ?" I asked, 

" Enough for you and for your happiness, Jnan, 
I do believe," she replied ; " but you must remember 
that you have a father, and he may think differently ; 
nor shall I know a moment's peace till I hear what 
he does think." 

" Oh I he will think the same as I do," I replied : 
" his is of a generous nature, my sweet Maria ; and, 
besides," I added, " we will gain your lawsuit for 
you : your aunt says it may be gained by interest. 
Who was the friend that had nearly won it for you ; 
perhaps my influence may be as great as his?" 

" It was the &iend in whose company you were 
when I first saw you," she answered; " the young 
Count of Huesca." 

Had a serpent stung me, I could not have started 
np with a sharper pang. That he should have known 
her, that be should have seen her, that he should 
have exerted himself in her service, it was all terrible 
to me. I believe I spoke and acted like a madman. 
I railed against him ; I spoke my hatred in plais 
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terms ; I declared that 1 hated myaelf for living on 
the same earth with him ! The first thing that called 
me to myself, was the grief and astonishment which 
I beheld in Maria's eyes. I made some incoherent 
excuses, however, which she was quite willing to 
receive ; and, though she shewed me, by a few casual, 
words, that Huesca, notwithstanding all his high 
qualities and personal graces, was an object of perfect 
indifference to her heart, she never after mentioned 
his name to me while we remained at Salamanca. 
The very strangeness of my demeanour seemed rather 
to increase her love for me than otherwise. It added 
a degree of surprise to her former feelings, which feel- 
ings disposed her to think every thing right and well- 
founded that I did or thought. Still, however, there 
was one subject that weighed upon her mind, and ren- 
dered the sweet current of our intercourse less happy 
— it was the want of my father's expressed approba- 
tion ; and, although I would fain have lingered on 
enjoying that society, every moment of which was 
as a precious jewel to me, she, at length, persuaded 
me, at the end of a month, to set out, in order to 
ask in person my father's consent to our union. I 
accordingly proceeded to his house as rapidly as 
possible, though the feuds of the succession, which 
then desolated the land, rendered the journey some- 
what perilous, and obliged me to pursue a circuitous 
route. My father received me with open arms — for 
the tidings of my academical successes had reached 
him ; but when I came to speak of Maria, his brow 
^ew thoughtful and unpropitious. 
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" The fomily," be said, tnniing to tlutt point of 
which 8 Castilian first thinks, *' the feinily is pare 
and noble ; but yoo say that there is do dowry. That 
is nnfortnnate ; we are bound, my son, to think of 
such things ; yet the &mily is pore and noble : I 
,know it well ; no Moorish blood mingles in their 
veins; bnt it is a matter which must have mature 
thought. You shall stay here s week, aod at the 
end of that time I will give yon my answer." 

I would (kin have abridged his consideration, hot 
he was not to be moved ; and, at the end of that time, 
he told me that he had decided against my wishes. 
It was in vain that 1 remonstrated, in vain that I 
expressed my determination never to wed another. 
He would hear no reply ; and only so fer mitigated 
his resolution as to declare, that if at the end of five 
years my feelings remained the same, he would no 
farther oppose me. Remonstrance gave way to 
anger ; and I told him that I should immediately . 
return to Salamanca. He replied coolly, that I mi^t 
do as I pleased ; and the next day I set out. Bat, on 
my arrival at that city, I had good reason to believe 
that my fiither had been beforehand with me. I found 
that one of his servants was already in Salamanca ; 
and on going to the house of Donna tsidora, the 
apartments were vacant ; the aunt and niece had both 
departed from the city, and had left no trace what- 
soever of where they were to be heard of. 

The bursts of passion to which I gave way were 
wild and foolish ; but I soon recovered firom them ; 
and I exerted myself as far as pos»ble, to obtain the 
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slightest infonuatioii which might lead me to Maria's 
new place of abode. At length I went to the courts 
©flaw: t sought out the records of their cause ; I dis- 
covered the name of their advocate ; and, thinking 
they must have lef^ their address with him, I went to 
demand it. The man of law stared at me, told me 
that he had pleaded according to his instructions — 
had received his fees, and knew nothing more of the 
matter. Some vague suspicion, however, led me to 
pursue them through the whole kingdom of Leon ; but 
in v^n. And then, again, a report I received took me 
to Murcia, but my search was vain in both; and I 
returned to Salamanca gloomy, desponding, miserable. 
For more than a year I passed my time in a state of 
mind impossible to describe ; thinking hat of one sub- 
ject, and foi^tting, almost altogether, that there was 
any but one person on the earth beside mys6lf. At 
the end of that time I was surprised by receiving a 
large packet, sealed with the seals of the government ; 
and on opening it, I found that it was a commission, 
appointing me governor of the small town and little 
district of Penasco. They might as well have called 
the officer alcayde as governor, for the town was 
unfortified, and the situation required no military ex- 
perience ; but the higher title implied a higher re- 
venue, and was also more gratifying to family pride, 
r^o event that had ever occurred to me had given me 
more sincere satisfaction ; and, eager to avail myself 
of it, I wrote to my father, with whom my correspond- 
ence of late had been more slender than it should have 
been, inquiring, in terms of much gratitude, if it were 
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to his exertiouB that I owed sach an appointment. 
He replied in the negative ; congratulating me, how- 
ever, thereupon, as the first step to much higher 
houonrs and emolameuts. 

I must confeBS, indeed, that I was not displeased 
to hear that my father's influence end interest was 
in no degree the cause of my advancement. His coa-> 
diict in regard to Maria de Arqnas still rankled in my 
mind. - 1 was still resolved to find out her dwelling, if 
it were to be found io Spain ; and having now the 
mesDB of supporting her, independent of my father, — • 
having reached an age and obtained a station which set 
me free of his authority, I fully determined to ofiee 
her my hand, as soon as ever I had discovered her 
abode. 

' With such thoughts and such hopes animating my 
heart, I set out for Madrid, in order personally to 
offer my thanks to the minister &r the boon he had 
conferred. The very moment of my arrival, however, 
»n incident occurred which led my thoughts into a 
new ' channel. My eye fell, upon a girl tripping along 
the shady side of the st^etf, and I instantly, recognised 
the servant whom I had once aided in rescuing trom 
the hands of some of my dissolute companions. She> 
also, it appeared, remembered me.: and I stopped my 
horse to speak tO her. She told me that she was now 
well placed in the service of two ladies ; and on asking 
tbeir names, with a sudden feeling of curiosity — ex-' 
eited by what,.! do not know — she replied that she 
was in the house of Donna Isidora de Arquas. 

My agitation and delight may well be imagined i 
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coDceeliDg it, however, as &r as I could, I inquired 
where they resided, but enjoined her strongly not to 
tell them that she had seea me In Madrid. She pro- 
mieed to be discreet ; and I proceeded the next morn- 
ing early to the levee of the minister, far more a^tated 
with the thought of the visit I had determined to make 
afterwards, than with the interview which I was about 
to have with one on whom my fortunes so much de- 
pended. After undergoing all the trouble and delay 
which attends the obtaining an audience of great men, 
I was admitted, and returned my thanks ae warmly 
as I could. 

The minister replied, shortly, that I was not in the 
least indebted to him. That, in the first place, the dis- 
tinction that I had obtained at Salamanca was in itself 
a strong recommendation ; and that added thereunto^ 
the earnest solicitation of his young friend and rela- 
tive, the Count of Huesca, would have been quite suf- 
ficient to obtain even a higher appointment, had my 
age and degree of experience justified him in giving 
me such. I must have turned very pale, for the 
minister remarked it, saying — " You are unwell, Don 
Juan : perhaps a little agitated with this business. 
Retire for the present, and come to me again some 
other day, when I will give you any instructions which 
I may think necessary for your guidance in your new 
office." 

I accordingly quitted him, and hurried on through 
the streets with strange and mingled passions in my 
heart. Never was my hatred of Ferdinand of Huesca 
more keen and intense than at that moment. I felt a« 
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if he had robbed me of the office he had solicited for 
me ; I felt that what he had done was an injury rather 
than a benefit. 

" He knew well that I would never accept it at 
his hands," I cried; " and he only Boug-ht it to give 
me bright hopes, and then dash them from my grasp. 
Grateful? Grateful to him ?" I continued ; " 1 would 
rather stab myself to the heart, than be under an 
obligation to him for any thing." 

In this frame of mind I sought out the street in 
which Donna Isidora and her niece resided. I was 
admitted without giving my name, and entered the 
apartment in which they were sitting. Maria was 
much paler than when last I had seen her ; and there 
was a sweet, calm, melancholy lustre in her eyes, 
which spoke at once to my heart, and told me that 
she had not forgot. 

The moment the door opened she lifted her iiice 
from her embroidery, gazed upon me for a moment, 
and then gave way to the impulse of her heart. She 
sprang forward, she cast herself into my arms, threw 
hers around my neck, and wept upon my bosom. 

Her worthy aunt seemed strangely affected by con- 
tending emotions of pleasure at seeing me, and of ap- 
prehension in regard to doing what was wrong. She 
one moment embraced me, and the next told me, that 
she had promised my father to avoid me as far as pos- 
sible. They had heard, she added, that I had been 
appointed governor of Penasco ; and she hoped that 
the &ct had made some change in my Other's deter- 
mination. 
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The very name of the appointment called up again 
all the angry feelings of my heart ; and I replied, 
sharply, that I had indeed been appointed governor of 
Penasco, but that I intended instantly to resign it. 
Maria and her aunt gazed at me with surprise, and 
the latter demanded — " Why?" 

" Because," I answered, " it was solicited for me 
by a man I hate ; and to whom I would not be obliged 
for a mouthiul of bread if I were starving!" 

Maria gazed with melancholy earnestness in my 
face for a moment as I uttered these words, and then 
cast down her eyes, which filled rapidly with tears. 
To change the subject, however, I told them all the 
pain, all the ^ony, I had suffered in consequence of 
their abrupt departure &om Salamanca. I told them 
of the joorneys I had taken in search of them, and 
dwelt upon the long hours of pain and anxiety which 
had filled up the space since last we met. While we 
were yet speaking, some old ladies of the court came 
in to pay a ceremonious visit. With such feelings as 
were then busy at my heart, I could not bear to be 
interrupted by the drivelling commonplaces of two 
chattering gossips ; and, rising hastily, almost as soon 
as they had opened their mouths, I took my leave, 
telling Maria, in an under voice, that I would see her 
agaiu on the following morning. In the meanwhile 
I returned to my inn and wrote to the minister, re- 
signing the appointment he had given me, without 
assigning any cause. He took no further notice, 
and probably treated my conduct with contempt i 
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but in a few houn I receired a note to the following 



" B7 your actions of this day I see yon hate me 
still ; but if yon supposed that I solicited for you the 
post of governor of Penasco, with a riew of grati^ng 
my own vanity by conferring an obligation on you, 
yon were wrong. I never intended that my applica- 
tion for it should hare come to your ears, and the 
minister had promised not to mention the fact — a 
promise which he unfortunately forgot. Be wise, 
Juan — recall your resignation: receive a post that 
was asked for yon by a friend with the most friendly 
feelings, and do not attempt to cmsh any further 
the regard and affection of 

*' Febdinahd op Uuesca." 

I tore the note into a thousand pieces, and trod it 
onder my feet ; and, during the rest of the evening, 
I walked through that gay city like some restless 
spirit, bearing my curse about wiUi me. The next 
morning, as early as possible, I proceeded to the house 
of Donna Isidora, but a new and bitter disappoint- 
ment awaited me. They were all gone. Remembering 
the promise she had made to my &ther, she had 
once more quitted her dwelling, taking her niece and 
all her servants with her. For a fortnight I remained 
in Madrid, endeavouring to ascertain whether she was 
still in that city ; and then setting out, I once more 
travelled from province to province, and city to city. 
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endeavouring to discoTer the abode of her I lored, 
but in vain. 

At length it BO happened that I fell in with the 
army in Catalonia, which was endeavouriag to main- 
tain the cause of the house of Austria in its straggle 
against the Bourbon branch of our royal fomily. My 
father wm attached to the opposite party ; but Ferdi- 
nand of Hueeca was attached to the Bourbon's also ; 
and I believe that fiict — even more than the sohcit- 
atioOB of some of my friends, whom I met with in the 
Austrian &ction — induced me to join the party of 
Charles, and accept a commission in his service. 

A detail of the events of the next three years 
would be merely a history of the war during that 
period. Bat at length, upon the frontiers of Arragon, 
I was wounded severely and taken prisoner in a skir- 
mish. As the victorious party found it difficult to carry 
off their prisoners, I heard a proposal made to shoot 
ns all ; but this was iustantly negatived by a French 
officer who was present. 

We were taken to a small fortress in the neigh- 
bourhood, however, where we arrived at night, and 
met with much better treatment than the first proposal 
concerning us led ns to anticipate. I was suffering 
from great pain and excessive fatigue, and shall never 
foigei the great relief and comfort that I felt when I 
was enabled to strip off my bloody clothes and stretch 
my weary limbs upon a bed. A surgeon was soon 
brought to attend me ; but the wounds I had received 
were dangerous, and very soon I was reduced to such 
a state as to know nothing of what passed around me. 
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When at length t awoke to infent weakness, from 
out of all the dnmb forgettiilnesB of death, the first 
thing that struck my ear was the tone of a voice that I 
thought I knew ; and, turning my heavy head upon the 
pillow, I saw Donna Isidora de Arquas speaking ear- 
nestly with a man in the garb of a surgeon. She left my 
chamber instantly, however, and did not return again. 
A new, strong feeling of hope came over me : it seemed 
as if a fresh light had broken upon my spirit ; and, 
doubtless, those emotions, so bland, so sweet, and so 
soothing, greatly tended to accelerate the progress of 
my recovery. I asked no questions; indeed, I gave 
no intimation to any one that I had seen or recognised 
Donna Isidore, for I feared to scare her away, as I 
had done before ; and, feeling confident that she and 
Maria were not far off, I laid a thousand schemes for 
the purpose of preventing the, possibility of their 
escaping me again. At length I was permitted to rise 
and approach the window of the room ; and sitting 
there, while the balmy air of spring came and breathed 
upon me with its soft and healing influence, I gazed 
down into the court-yard of the castle, where a neatly 
gravelled walk, and some trees just bursting into leaf, 
afforded a pleasant esplanade for the inhabitants of 
the fortress. 

When I first took my seat, there was no one 
there; but, ere I had remained at the window ten 
minutes, two figures appeared below, the sight of 
whose companionship went far to undo all that the 
surgeon had done for me. They were Maria de 
Arquas and the Count of Huesca ! They were con- 
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versing earneBtly ; but it was Maria who appeared to 
speak the most eagerly. He seemed more to act 
the part of listener; and, while her beautiful form 
and graceful limbs were thrown iulo a thousand 
picluresque attitudes, as the movements of the body 
fallowed the emotions of the mind, and accompanied 
the eloquence of the lips, he regarded her, perhaps 
with admiration, perhaps with interest deeper slill; 
but appeared more to ponder what he heard, than 
to reply to it. 

Three times, as they conversed, I saw Maria raise 
her handkerchief to her eyes, in order, evidently, to 
clear them from tears ; and it was lucky for all parties 
that I was a prisoner in my chamber, or the confer- 
ence might have ended more painfully than it did. 
Twice I tried the door, but it was locked ; and I re- 
turned with angi'y vehemence to my station near the 
window. When I looked out again, Huesca was 
standing gazing as if on vacancy, with bis hand firmly 
pressed upon his brow, while Maria stood before him, 
her bright eyes cast down, her haiids drooping by her 
side, and an air of deep despondency pervading her 
whole graceful figure. 

The moment afterwards, with a sudden start, the 
count took her hand and raised it to his lips. — I could 
have driven a dagger into his heart. Then, however, 
he instantly let it fall ^ain, said a few words, which, 
of course, I could not hear, bowed low and respect- 
fully, and quitted the court. 

Maria remained for a moment with her eyes buried 
in her handkerchief, as if drying the tears which 
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flowed abundantly from them. She then took her 
way in another direction, and tbe eoort waa left 
vacant. 

I continued gaxiag forth, however, for there were 
dark spirits enough etirriag in my awn boaom to people 
the whole earth with wild and iantastic shapes. The 
rich, the powerful, the gallant, the renowned Count of 
Hnesca — for by this time he had gained high renown 
in arms — was the lover of her I loved! Was not that 
sufficient to rouse a whole l^ion of demons to torment 
me 1 The man I hated was likely to snatch from my 
arms the woman I so fondly loved ! Was not that 
enough to create a hell of terrible images, to greet my 
sight wherever I turned my eyes? 

For three days I raved like a madman ; and it was 
more than a fortnight before I was again well enough 
to walk up and down my chamber. The sui^eon 
attended me with skill and care ; and from him I 
learned the last tidings of the faction to which I had 
attached myself. It, too, had fallen ; the Bourbon 
line was firmly established on the throne of Spun, 
and the hopes of winning in the service of the House 
of Austria honour and fame, and that independent 
station which wonid have enabled me to compete 
with any one for the hand of her I loved, was now 
at an end ; and I sat in dark and gloomy reveries, 
giving myself up to despair. 

Though I took little note of any thing that passed 
around, I one morning perceived a change. There 
was a stillness in the place 'which- 1 had not before 
noticed; and I found that it was the want of the 
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usnal measured footsteps of the sentiy, treading back- 
wards and forwards the corridor into which my cham- 
ber opened. While I was meditating on what this 
could mean, the governor of the place appeared, and 
iDfonned me that I was no longer a prisoner. 

" A general amnesty," he said, " has just been 
published, from which your name is not excluded, and 
therefore I have received orders from the viceroy of 
Arragon to set you immediately at liberty." 

I received the news with much more indifference 
than he expected, for my mind was fiill of other 
thoughts, much more painful than even my impri- 
sonment. 

" Who is the viceroy?" I demanded, casually. 

" The present viceroy," replied the governor, " is 
the celebrated Count of Huesca. But I fear he is not 
destined to remain long with us." 

"Curse him!" I muttered between my teeth, 
" curse him!" But the governor heard not what I 
said ; and, as soon as I could recover my temper suf- 
ficiently to speak calmly on the subject, I asked 
tidings of Donna Isidora and her niece. They live 
at some leagues' distance, he said, on the road to 
Madrid. They came here for security during the last 
efforts of the Austriane ; but they have now returned 
to their own house for some time. " Do you know 
them?" he continued — "They are cousins of my 
wife; and Donna Maria, we suspect, is likely, ere 
long, to form one of the noblest alliances in Spain." 

I knew hia meaning but too well ; and, setting my 
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teeth bard, and grasping the arm of the chair in which 
I sat, I forced myself to be silent. The governor 
then proceeded to ask me to dine with him, but I 
refused ; and, as the only iavour, requested him to 
hasten for me the purchase of a horse to carry me 
to Madrid. This was speedily accomplished ; for my 
captors had left my purse, which was not badly filled, 
upon my person ; aad though the governor remon- 
strated strongly upon my setting out, in my weak 
condition, in the middle of a hot and sunny day, I 
adhered to my resolution, and departed, determined 
to present myself at the dwelling of Donna Isidom 
and her niece. 

Ere I had journeyed a couple of miles, I was over- 
taken by a boy on a quick-footed mule, who told me 
that he had brought me a note to the fortress ; but, 
finding that I was gone, had followed me along the 
road. I eagerly tore it open, and found that it was 
signed by Donna Isidora herself, and went to tell me, 
that as she had an event of importance to communi- 
cate, she wonld come to see me the nest day. With a 
bitter smile, I muttered, that I would go to see her 
that night myself. 

I then told the boy to guide me on my way; 
and, after a journey of about two hours, entered a 
domain which he told me belonged to his mistress. 
It was richly cultivated; every thing I saw bespoke 
affluence and prosperity; and I murmured, with 
many a bitter feeling at my heart, " This is Ferdi- 
nand of Huesca's doing." 
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I rode OQ, however, and came to a handsome 
house, fortified in such a manner as to render it safe 
a^inst any small party of marauders, hot hearing no 
trace whatever of having suffered from the late war. 
Every thing wore the same aspect as the lands around. 
Comfort and sufficiency, without splendour, were to 
be seen throughout both ; and instead of being ushered 
in by a female servant, as formerly, there was now no 
lack of men to take my horse, and to lead me to the 
presence of the lady. 

When 1 saw all this, and remembered who had done 
it — for I doubted not that it was Huesca — I took a 
sudden determination. My hatred for him was none 
the less than it had been ; but my love for Maria was 
more than my own selfishness ; and I resolved not to 
trouble her prospect of happiness ; to rend my own 
heart sooner than deprive her of the bright fortunes 
that awaited her. To see her, — to bid her adieu for 
ever; and then to leave her to one so much more 
prosperous — shall I own it ? — so much ' more worthy 
than myself. The resolution was taken in an instant, 
hut it was firm ; and, waiting for no ceremonies, I 
strode after the lackey, so as to be in the room at 
the same moment with himself. That room pre- 
sented a scene which I shall never forget, and which, 
for a moment, took away from me my powers of 
utterance. 

In the centre of the chamber were grouped toge- 
ther Donna Isidora, Maria, and the Count of Huesca. 
He stood in the middle, deadly pale ; with all the high 
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colour that once glowed in hia cheek gone from it 
nnder deep mental soffering. He wu dressed in the 
splendid eostome of the Viceroy of Amgon ; and his 
fine light lnx>wn luur feU gracefully orer his shoolders, 
vbile his hat and plnme by apon the table hard by. 
On his right stood the simple-hearted Donna Isidom 
gaung Dp in his 6ice, and pressing between both of 
hers bis right band, in which was an open paper. On 
hia left, kneeling at bis feet, with her whole counte- 
nance filled with an expression of deep devoted grati- 
tude, was Maria de Arqnas, pressing his hand to her 
lips, and dewing it with a shower of bright tears. He 
looked upon neither the one nor the other of his com- 
panions ; but at the momeat I entered hb eyes were 
nused towards heaven, and bis lips moved as if he 
jwayed. 

The instant after, all eyes were tamed upon me, 
as I advanced towards them, and was about to spei^. 
Maria, however, started up and caught my faaad. 
"Juan!" she cried, with energetic vehemence — 
" Joan, not a word ! not a word, till you have heard 
all ! I know your nature — speak not a word, till you 
have beard all." 

" Maria," I replied, with gloomy calmness, " you 
mistake me. No word that I have to utter need 
remain unspoken. I have nothing of upbraiding, I 
have nothing of remonstrance to utter. Sickness and 
sorrow have tamed me down ; experience has amended 
my conduct, if not altered my character. Our nature 
we cannot change ; but we can change its action." 
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" Hear me! — bear me, Juan!" exclaimed Huesca. 

" I will, my lord count," I replied; " I will, when 
you have heard me, I come not to trouble your hap- 
piness. I come not to snatch from you one, whom 
I feel that you must love. I come not selfishly to 
deprive her of fortune, station, high rank, and a glo- 
rious name, and make her wed one comparatively a 
beggar in all these possessions. I come but to see 
once nLore before I die, the only woman I have ever 
loved, the only woman I shall ever love, until the 
grave closes over me ; and having seen her, and 
wished her happiness, to bid her adieu for ever." 

Huesca made an impatient movement with his 
hand ; but he paused for a moment, to be sure that I 
had done. " Son Juan," he said, at length, " you 
are right, in so tar that I love this lady — that I have 
loved her for many years — ever since first we met; 
but in all the rest you speak under a dark mistake. 
I long saw that she was indifferent to me ; and, not 
knowing that her heart was given to another, I hoped 
by services rendered to her, and to this kind-hearted 
lady, to change indifierence into love. I have found 
means of doing them service ; I have recovered for 
them these fair lands, which were unjustly vrith- 
held from them. I have spilt my blood in their de- 
fence ; I have protected them in the hour of danger ; 
and at length, some three weeks ^o, when I had 
saved them from capture and imprisonment, — from 
the desolation of their lands and the pillage of their 
dwelling, I committed one slight error, and mistook 
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the voice of gratitude for the voice of affection. I 
dared to speak of my love ; to tell its commencement, 
its progress, and its long silence. I spoke the hopes 
I had conceived, and the happy dreams that filled my 
heart ; and I offered all that 1 had to offer, wishing 
that all were ten times more. Juan de Sylva, I found 
that I had bitterly deceived myself. Witli noble 
frankness, which made me resign all hope with the 
bitterest regret, this beautiful, this excellent being, told 
me that she loved, and had long loved, another. She 
wept for the grief she caused me ; she wept for the 
sorrow that she saw must be my fate through life; 
but while she told me that she could never give her 
heart to me, she told me also that her own fate was as 
sad as mine : that she, too, loved without hope ; for 
that the father of him she loved had exacted a promise 
from herself and her aunl, to avoid him on every occa- 
sion : — a promise which they had kept with painful 
exactness. I asked to he a friend, if I might not be a 
lover ; and presumed to demand the name of him who 
was happy in my disappointment. I found, Juan, that 
it was the companion of my youth, the fellow- student 
whose regard I had too often striven to gain in vain. 
I knew my influence with his father; I knew that 
the situation of Maria de Arquas was much changed, 
and that, perhaps, his lather's objections might be 
removed. I set off immediately to seek htm ; and 
while I obtained for myself the government of Mexico, 
which will remove me for many years from the scene 
of my sorrows, I obtained from your father this 
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written consent to your union with her you love. I 
ask you but one favour, I solicit but one kindness at 
your hands : delay your marriage but a few short 
weeks, till I have sailed from these shores — for I 
love her still too well, too deeply, too passionately, 
to behold her the bride of another, without my heart 
breaking at the sight." 

There was a struggle within me — the fiercest, the 
strongest struggle with which ever my mortal nature 
has had to contend. I felt that he was generous ; I felt 
that he was noble ; I knew that I should be gratefiil ; 
I knew that I oi^ht to love him ; and yet, the deep- 
rooted, the early born, the everlasting enmity of my 
heart, rose up strong as my life itself, against the 
calm conviction of my reason. But reason — but good 
feeling — but noble principles, had greater pow^ now 
than formerly : I resolved to bow my passions to my 
will ; to acknowledge that which I felt to be true ; 
to conquer myself and the strong passion that was 
above myself. Nevertheless, the strife within me was 
painted on my visage. Like the storm-cloud strug- 
gling in the sky with a strong wind, the various 
shades of powerful emotion combating my intense 
determination, crossed, as it would seem, my coun- 
tenance, and caught the eye of her I loved. Starting 
forward again, she clasped my two hands in hers, 
and looking earnestly in my &ce, exclaimed — 
"Oh! speak nobly, Juan, speak nobly! Speak as 
the better spirit within thee prompts ! Speak the 
words that are written on the brighter page of thy 
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heart's tablet! Let me — let me be proud of him 
I love!" 

I preoeed her to my bosom — but slightly, and then 
withdrew my arms ; for at that moment I would not 
have inflicted an additional pang upon him for the 
whole world. I did conquer myself; and, holding 
out my hand towards him, I said — " Don Ferdinand, 
you hare conquered ! You force me to be grateful ! 
I do believe, that in man's nature there is an original 
bent which cannot be overcome. We may tie the 
boughs of the oak ; we may twist the branches even 
of the stiff cork-tree ; we may prune the yew or the 
cypress into a thousand fantastic shapes; but still 
they retain, each of them, so strongly its original cha- 
racter, that no eye which lights upon them will have 
any difficulty in distinguishing which is the oak, the 
cork-tree, the yew, or the cypress. Thus, too, I believe 
it b with the human heart. We may mould it by 
custom into strange forms, but the original inclina- 
tions will remain and characterise it still, till the trunk 
wither and the tree decay. So it is with me ; bo has 
it ever been ! Conscious am I that I have deep cause 
to love you ; conscious am I that gratitude holds me 
as a bankrupt debtor! My lord, I have no means to 
pay you ; and I will endeavour, as &r as possible, so 
to school my heart, that thanks and praises — heartless 
thanks and unwilling praises, I mean — shall not be 
all I offer. But, be you sure that, if I cannot so &r 
triumph over mine own nature as to love you for the 
benefits you have conferred, I have now been suffi- 
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ciently tatored id the school of adTerstty, to bate my- 
self for the eril feelings which are an inseparable part 
of my identity. I would fain use, Don Ferdinand, the 
most painful image to shew my sense of the baseness 
of spirit which ingratitude under present circumstances 
would imply — the viper cannot change its nature. To 
sting the hand that — " 

" Nay, nay 1" exclaimed Maria, clasping ber arms 
round me, — "Speak it not! speak it not, my Juan! 
Thou art no viper! Thou beliest thyself! I will 
not have thee call up such an image to depict thy 
feelings !" 

" No, no !" cried the count, grasping my hand ; " it 
is not so, Juan de Sylva ! The time will come when, 
youthful passion passed away, and we, sunk into the 
tranquil calm of more mature years, shall rest, like 
barks at anchor on a summer sea, waiting tbe quick 
wind to waft us on the long voyage to the eternal shore, 
and looking back on the land we leave without one 
feeling but that of peace and good-will to all our com- 
panions of heretofore. But I will stay no longer. Juan, 
I embraced you when first we met ;" and be cast his 
arms around me. " Donna Isidora, God's benison, and 
many thanks for much kindness, be with you ! Lady," 
he added, turning to Maria, " I trust I leave you 
happy with tbe man of your choice — tbe man of your 
early love. I have known him long, I have known 
him well: he has one feult — I scruple not to call it 
a great one — but I trust I take that one along with 
me beyond tbe seas ; and I sincerely pray to God, - 
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that, though I may never ceaee to rememher you — 
and in that memory may remain miserable — may 
you and Juan forget me, and in that ibr^etfulness be 
periactly happy!" 

He turned and left ub : and though, when T think 
of him I could bury my face in the dust, and weep 
bitter tears (' shame and of regret, the unchangeable 
nature of my affections remains the same, and my 
hatred and my Iotc are still unaltered ! 
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